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THE TAMMANY MONSTER. 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON. 


OR the past three months my 
daughter and her husband have 
been hitch-hiking through the South 
and West. Everywhere they have 
been received with that friendly 
hospitality which is always ridicu- 
lously styled “Southern hospitality” 
or “Western hospitality” or some 
other kind of hospitality, according 
to the particular region the brag- 
garts of their own good manners 
happen to hail from. The fact that 
the two wanderers come from New 
York always excites interest, and 
their kindly hosts ask them many 
questions about that alien congeries 
of cities; and high in the list is the 
invariable desire to have the visitors 
explain that mysterious and dread- 
ful enigma, Tammany. 

“Tammany and Wall Street are 
the same thing, aren’t they?” is a 
question they have encountered 
over and over again in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Kansas, and to 
some extent elsewhere. 

That question gives a fair picture 
of the delusion about Tammany 
which exists in the minds of so 
many Americans. It is not a po- 


litical organization; it is an ogre, a 
force for unimaginable evil; there 
is something about it indefinable, 
and hardly human. “Something 
troglodytic, shall we say?” as the. 
puzzled lawyer ruminated in trying 
to account for the strange horror 
that possessed him at the sight of 
Mr. Hyde. 

New York, to them, is the lair of 
obscene and extra-natural combina- 
tions of the literal hosts of hell. 
Another of these is Wall Street, 
which is not a place of business but 
the witches’ cave in which foul 
creatures plot ways to rob, magi- 
cally, peaceful homes in the West 
and South. Long years of political 
denunciation of “Wall Street” and 
“Tammany” in those regions have 
resulted in an unconscious visuali- 
zation, crystallization, incarnation, 
of these subterranean and malign 
Manhattan horrors; they have as- 
sumed an almost tangible shape in 
the imagination. As Wall Street 
reaches out in the night across 
thousands of miles to filch the 
sleeping farmer’s wallet from under 
his pillow, so Tammany devours, in 
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its filthy New York den, the virtue 
of boys and girls, and is this year 
reaching out hungrily for more vic- 
tims. “Shall we guide his gory 
fingers where our helpless children 
play?” the question of eighty years 
ago, recurs again. 

There are plenty who know bet- 
ter than this, but who imagine 
Tammany to be a political ma- 
chine corrupt above all others, 
which after robbing New York for 
nearly one hundred and forty years 
is now seeking to control the Fed- 
eral Government so that it can ex- 
tend its robberies over the whole 
nation. They imagine it exists only 
for larceny and graft. They would 
scorn to be associated with the less 
informed farmers who ask, “Tam- 
many and Wall Street are the same 
thing, aren’t they?” but there is no 
reason for their scorn; they are in 
the same boat. Between believing 
that “Tammany” is an ogre, and be- 
lieving that any city could be gov- 
erned for one hundred and thirty- 
nine year by thieves, there is no in- 
tellectual difference whatever. 

Men have a habit of personifying 
everything evil, and everything 
good. They personify the Reign of 
Terror by calling it “Robespierre” 
and heaping all its horrors on his 
head, though in fact Robespierre 
was not the fiercest of the Terror- 
ists and was overthrown and killed 
by the more ruthless element. And 
when they think of corruption in 
politics, they embody it and call the 
monster “Tammany.” 

Its ill fame has reached across 
the ocean, and “Tammany” is the 
only American political organiza- 
tion which has become a part of the 
language; and of more than one 
language. Guglielmo Ferrero, the 
Italian historian, seeking to ex- 
plain—to Romans, mind you—the 
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nature of political organizations in 
Julius Cxsar’s day, simplifies it so 
they can grasp it; he explains that 
Cesar had a Tammany organiza- 
tion, and the Italians understand at 
once. Joseph McCabe, the British 
freethinker, is explaining Spanish 
politics to his readers, and wishes 
to find a word for caciquismo which 
every Briton will understand; so he 
says that caciquismo means the 
same thing as Tammany, and the 
English get the idea on the spot. 
So fixed in popular “thought” is 
this personification of all political 
evils in “Tammany” that it is no 
longer necessary to use any adjec- 
tives; the word Tammany is 
enough; say that the villain you 
have in mind belongs to Tammany, 
and you have said all the hard 
things you need; you do not have 
to say “corrupt” or “wicked.” Re- 
cently I read in the New York 
Herald Tribune a letter arguing 
that Governor Smith is not the fa- 
vorite son of New York State, be- 
cause New York has always voted 
against him. This seems surpris- 
ing, but the writer explains; it has 
always voted against him except for 
a part of the State that need not be 
considered, that part lying south of 
Westchester County, because that 
section is “Tammany-controlled.” 
It is not, therefore, to be counted at 
all; it is to be dismissed as not a 
part of the State. The letter writer 
seriously believes that the seven 
millions in the counties of New 
York, Queens, Kings, Richmond, 
and Bronx, which comprise the 
city, slavishly cast their votes as 
they are ordered by the spider in 
Manhattan, and submit joyfully to 
its larcenous rule. This writer is a 
New Yorker; the delusion exists 
even there, where any man who 
uses his eyes knows differently. 
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Actually, there is no such thing 
as Tammany. There is a Tam- 
many Society, whose headquarters 
are in the building called Tammany 
Hall; but it is not a political or- 
ganization. The thing people have 
in mind when they speak of “Tam- 
many” is the Democratic organiza- 
tion of the County of New York, 
one of the five counties comprising 
the city. It is not an organization 
of masters and slaves, or of grafters 
and dupes; it is an organization like 
that in any other city, consisting of 
the enrolled voters of the party, 
good and bad, wise and foolish, rich 
and poor. It includes doctors and 
ministers, merchants and peddlers, 
bankers and laborers, settlement 
workers and immigrants, house- 
wives and _ stenographers, sales- 
women and women of fashion. 
Those who vote its ticket are a large 
majority of the millions who com- 
prise the five counties in the City of 
New York. 

How does it happen that since the 
year 1789 the greatest city in the 
country has submitted to—and re- 
joiced in—a government which for 
all that time has robbed it? Are there 
none of its residents who do not 
enjoy being robbed; none of its 
ministers, lawyers, teachers, work- 
ingmen, musicians, shopkeepers, 
engineers, truck farmers, who pre- 
fer honest government; or has an 
honest minority remained a mi- 
nority for one hundred and thirty- 
nine years? And if the latter, 
how has civilization continued to 
exist there all that time? Crime did 
rule a city once, San Francisco; but 
in a few years a vigilance commit- 
tee put a stop to it; if it had not, 
civilization would have perished 
there. Such things as the perma- 
nent rule of crime do not happen; 
never did. 


Every large city is ruled by a ma- 
chine. The word machine sounds 
sinister. What that word means, 
however, is the organization of a 
political party. Every political party 
has to be organized, like every other 
association from a debating club to 
a revival meeting. In each city 
there are honest and dishonest men, 
and so there are honest and dis- 
honest men in each machine. When, 
in any city, the dishonest men get 
control of the machine for a time, 
it is said to be a crooked machine. 
“Tammany,” whose real name is 
the New York Democratic organiza- 
tion, has sometimes been controlled 
by dishonest men and sometimes by 
honest ones; like the organizations 
in other cities. It has sometimes 
been as bad as others; sometimes 
worse; sometimes better; and so 
has the machine in every city in 
the land. 

There were two periods in which 
Tammany was worse than any other 
machine except that of Philadel- 
phia. Even this record was sub- 
sequently exceeded in Chicago, San 
Francisco and Terre Haute, but in 
these two periods Tammany stood 
almost alone in infamy. One was 
the time when Tweed was its first 
boss; the other was the time when 
Richard Croker was its third boss. 
It is an article of popular faith that 
Tammany has always been ruled by 
a boss, but it never was until 1866. 
Fernando Wood had come fairly 
near to being a boss, but never got 
to be more than the foremost figure 
among a group of leaders. The 
word “boss” was applied to Tweed 
because he ruled the machine and 
was the first man to do so; and he 
was a thief. The gang of bandits 
he controlled robbed the city for 
five years, and then were over- 
thrown; for no city enjoys being 
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robbed, in spite of the insistent de- 
lusion that New York has been an 
exception to that rule for one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years. 

Tweed fell in 1871, and the ma- 
chine passed into the hands of John 
Kelly. The popular delusion is that 
Tammany has controlled the supine 
city all these years, but for the fif- 
teen years of Kelly’s rule it did not. 
The Democratic majority in New 
York was so large that there were 
several Democratic parties, the lead- 
ing one being the County Democ- 
racy, with Tammany ranking sec- 
ond, Irving Hall third, and some 
flea-bite Democratic parties making 
nominations every year so as to 
sandbag an office or two out of one 
of the bigger organizations. The 
Republican Party, in those years, 
was too small and too contemptible 
morally to be considered at all. 

Kelly, one of those who over- 
threw Tweed, was an honest man. 
There were scandals during his fif- 
teen years, but they were not Tam- 
many’s scandals. Of the Mayors 
elected, Ely, Wickham and Edson, 
though not Tammany men, recog- 
nized Tammany; Grace, Cooper and 
Hewitt were anti-Tammany Mayors, 
out and out. The worst scandal 
occurred in the closing days of Ed- 
son’s administration, when the 
“Boodle Board of Aldermen” sold 
Broadway to Jake Sharp. When 
this franchise was being offered for 
sale by the boodlers, Boss Kelly sent 
orders to the few Tammany Alder- 
men that they must vote against the 
steal; and they did. The Repub- 
lican and County Democracy Alder- 
men voted for it. That was Kelly’s 
only connection with any scandal. 
A year and a half later he died. 

He was succeeded in 1886 by 
Richard Croker, who organized 
graft into a system. He and his 
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gang did not rob the treasury as 
Tweed did, but levied tribute on 
legitimate business, vice, crime, and 


amusements, and grew rich. It 
was, in my opinion, a vastly worse 
government than Tweed’s, and it 
lasted longer. One revolt threw 
Croker out of power in 1894, but 
three years later he came back 
from Ireland, whither he had run 
at the approach of the storm, and. 
resumed his bandit rule with more 
ferocity and rapacity than before; 
evidently seeing that the end was 
near and he must make hay while 
the sun shone. He had four years 
of unrestricted plunder; then he 
fell, and immediately decamped to 
Ireland to spend the rest of his life 
there. He had ruled the city, ex- 
cept for a three-year interregnum, 
for fifteen years. This was the 
worst spot in New York’s municipal 
record; Tweed’s five-year term of 
brazen theft was far less disgusting. 

Murphy, who succeeded Croker, 
ruled longer than any other of Tam- 
many’s four bosses—twenty-two 
years. Under him Tammany grad- 
ually turned away into other paths. 
It figured in no scandals. Murphy’s 
ideals may not have been very high 
at the beginning, but as he grew 
older he came to have a strong dis- 
taste for crookedness and repressed 
it wherever it showed its head; and 
from the first days of his bosship 
he had never encouraged it. 

To succeed him a Judge named 
Olvany was taken from the bench. 
But to call Olvany a boss is merely 
to call him an official leader; he is 
just such a boss as Hiram Johnson 
is in California, as Murray Crane 
was in Massachusetts, as Thomas 
Taggart is in Indiana. The city of 
New York has been well governed, 
as compared with other cities. 

In the thirty years that have seen 

















the fall of Croker and the change in 
Tammany toward the honesty of 
his predecessor, Kelly, Philadelphia 
has been ruled by the Hog Combine, 
Dave Martin, Israel Durham, the 
Gas Ring, Jim McNichol, Edwin H. 
Vare, and now William S. Vare. Its 
worst years were those under Mayor 
Ashbridge, whose effrontery out- 
faced Tweed’s; though Mayor Smith 
was subsequently indicted for prof- 
iting by the importation of hired as- 
sassins to murder his opponents. 
The indictment languished, for 
Smith had nothing to do, himself, 
with this purchase of murder. 
There has been no variation in 
Philadelphia, as there has been in 
New York, in the character of the 
machine government. The moral- 
ity of the machine has differed, but 
seemingly only according to the va- 
rieties in the characters of the sev- 
eral bosses who have run it. It 
gives a much better government 
under William S. Vare than it did 
under any of his predecessors; 
there have been no scandals under 
his rule. 

In the same time San Francisco, 
after a period of execrable rule at 
the hands of its machine, reached 
its high point by sending Boss Ruef 
to the penitentiary. Terre Haute 
presented the country with the 
unique spectacle of a government 
which was entirely corrupt from 
top to bottom; and Canton broke 
another record by an alliance be- 
tween government and the crim- 
inal classes which made the similar 
alliance under Croker seem quite 
amateurish. Chicago had one cor- 
rupt machine after another, with 
frequent intervals of decency, and 
at present rejoices in government 
by gangsters through its machine; 
it is ruled jointly by the Crowe 
machine and the Scarface Als. In- 
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diana’s officials, from Governor 
down, are filling up the jails. In all 
this time there has been no major 
scandal in New York; and no minor 
scandal that is chargeable to the 
Tammany organization. 

And yet some Methodists of Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, in bolting the 
nomination of Governor Smith, base 
their desertion of the Democratic 
Party largely on the ground that 
Tammany is “the rottenest den of 
political infamy that ever existed 
on American soil.” It is not; it is 
an organization of all the Democrats 
of New York, who resemble other 
Democratic and Republican com- 
munities in being composed of the 
high-minded and the base; of men 
and women “most remarkable like 
you.” Sometimes, as in San Fran- 
cisco under Ruef, in Philadelphia 
under Ashbridge, in Indiana under 
its recent Governors, the base have 
got the upper hand in Tammany, 
and Tweed and Croker have ruled 
most vilely. Sometimes, as in Chi- 
cago under Brennan’s brief sway, 
there has been an honest leader; 
and Kelly has compelled his men to 
stand firm against corruption in the 
great scandal of the time. Again, 
as in—but no, there is no exact 
parallel elsewhere for this—such a 
high-minded man as Smith has be- 
come the dominant figure, and has 
won for it the support of independ- 
ents and reformers of all parties; 
a support they demonstrate yearly 
at the polls. 

It is quite true that in this cam- 
paign the Republican newspapers 
have taken as a war-cry the phrase, 
“It is the same old Tammany,” as 
corrupt as it was in 1871 and 1894. 
New York Republican journals are 
telling the uninformed West and 
South that there is no “new Tam- 
many;” and there is not, if by a 
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“new Tammany” is meant an or- 
ganization composed entirely of vir- 
tuous men. It is, indeed, the same 
old Tammany; that is, it is the same 
old composite, like all other party 
organizations. This time, however, 
it is run by Smith and Olvany, not 
by Tweed and Croker, and there is 
a difference. The Republican Party 
did not become villainous when its 
rogues got the upper hand, under 
the Presidencies of Grant and Hard- 
ing; nor did it become unanimously 
holy when its head was Roosevelt. 

However, the argument is made 
that this year there are scandals in 
Tammany Hall. There are, as al- 
ways happens in every city gov- 
ernment, some grafters in office; 
and Tammany is rooting them out 
and cleaning them up, not because 
Tammany has become a band of re- 
formers, but because Smith and Ol- 
vany and Walker are not the sort 
of leaders who are complacent in 
the presence of corruption. What 
these newspapers conceal from their 
readers in the West and South is 
that every one of these grafters has 
been exposed or prosecuted by 
“Tammany” officials; that among 
the leaders in the work of finding 
them out was a Health Commission- 
er named Harris; that their chief 
pursuer is a Commissioner of Ac- 
counts named Higgins; that the 
prosecutor of the Queens County 
grafters is a District Attorney 
named Newcombe. 

I use the word “Tammany” here 
because that is the word always 
used by the newspapers making 
the charge. The fact is that each of 
the five counties which comprise 
New York City has its own inde- 
pendent organization. “Tam- 
many,” which is only a nickname 
derived from the fact that its offi- 
cial headquarters are in the build- 
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ing bearing that name, is the or- 
ganization in New York County, one 
of the five. Admittedly the distinc- 
tion is not acute in the case of 
Bronx County, which is a Tam- 
many annex. But the organizations 
in Brooklyn and Queens are baron- 
ages which merely acknowledge the 
hegemony of Tammany and reserve 
their own rights. Brooklyn, under 
McCarren’s leadership, held Tam- 
many at arms’ length and often 
compelled its submission; McCooey 
has been more placable, but only 
because under him Brooklyn gets 
what it wants. And the Queens or- 
ganization, where the principal 
scandals have occurred, is not only 
not a part of Tammany but is an- 
tagonistic to it, and has been fight- 
ing Tammany for several years. So, 
when I call Newcombe a “Tam- 
many” man I am not literal; he is a 
member of the Queens organization. 
But it is the word the Republican 
newspapers use in throwing dust in 
the eyes of the West and South; 
and, since they tell their credulous 
Methodist allies in Little Rock and 
elsewhere that the Connolly graft- 
ers are “the same old Tammany,” 
as if all officeholders in the five 
counties were appointed by Tam- 
many, I have to make my meaning 
clear by using the same word; if 
Connolly, the machine boss, is a 
“Tammany” man, then the District 
Attorney is one, too, having been 
elected by the same organization. 
It goes a little further than that, 
though. Newcombe is, in fact, do- 
ing Tammany’s work and realiz- 
ing her hopes when he prosecutes 
the Queens grafters, and so, if any- 
body in Queens is to be labeled 
“Tammany,” he deserves the name 
more than Boss Connolly (who has 
been indicted with Tammany’s en- 
thusiastic approval) does. Three 

















years ago Tammany was obliged to 
put a rival organization in the field 
in Queens to fight Connolly at the 
Democratic primaries. It is rather 
comic to find Tammany saddled 
with the opprobrium of grafting 
done by the hostile Queens machine. 

There is, of course, a great deal 
of insincerity in this banging and 
tom-tomming about “Tammany”; at 
least as much insincerity as honest 
ignorance. Those who wish to vote 
for Hoover for other reasons find it 
much easier to give the pretended 
reason, as ex-Senator Owen of Ok- 
lahoma did, that they “cannot stand 
Tammany”; it sounds rather heroic 
and very virtuous, and conveys the 
same meaning as “I cannot stand 
vice and crime.” And so, if Smith 
were a Methodist, the bolting Meth- 
odists of Little Rock might not be 
saying that they have to bolt be- 
cause Tammany is “the rottenest 
den of political infamy that ever 
existed on American soil.” 

Four years ago Mr. Owen could 
“stand Tammany.” He could stand 
it so easily that he visited Governor 
Smith and asked him to turn Tam- 
many’s support over to him, Owen, 
when Smith’s own nomination was 
seen to be impossible. The re- 
porters were curious to find out 
what revelation had enlightened Mr. 
Owen about the “infamy” of Tam- 
many in four years; and he referred 
them to a book by M. R. Werner en- 
titled Tammany Hall. This book is 
being made use of to spread 
throughout the country the false be- 
lief that Tammany is, and always 
has been since 1789, “the rottenest 
den of political infamy that ever 
existed on American soil”; and no 
impartial person can read it with- 
out coming to the conviction that it 
was written and published for the 
purpose of spreading that false be- 
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lief, and spreading it in the inter- 
est of the Republican Party. 

This book, which is playing a 
part in this campaign, is cunningly 
and craftily written. It inculcates 
the belief that for one hundred and 
thirty-nine years Tammany’s record 
has been uniform; that its first boss 
was Aaron Burr, “the first great 
grafter of a century ago,” and that 
there has been a monotonous pro- 
cession of piratical leaders leading 
the same pirate crew, down to and 
including Murphy. It is evidently de- 
signed for that great majority of the 
electorate which knows nothing of 
American history, for Burr was ex- 
actly as much a grafter as Hamilton 
or Jefferson; and not he but Tweed 
was the first boss of Tammany Hall. 
From this initial deception the 
author continues, weaving his web 
by suppression here, misrepresenta- 
tion there, and exaggeration else- 
where, until the impression pro- 
duced at the end of his book is one 
of horror that such infamies could 
have continued uninterruptedly in 
one city for one hundred and thirty- 
nine years. The book was brought 
out on the eve of the campaign, for 
a purpose sufficiently obvious; and 
that purpose is being carried out by 
the Republican Party despite Mr. 
Hoover’s own earnest desire that 
this contest shall be fought honest- 
ly and without maligning his oppo- 
nents. 

The record of Tammany, rotten 
as it was under Tweed and Croker, 
is better on the whole than that of 
most other machines. It has even 
been positively, not relatively, bet- 
ter than the others during the pe- 
riod following Croker’s flight; the 
twenty-two years of Murphy’s lead- 
ership and the four years of Ol- 
vany’s. It is in those twenty-six 
years that Philadelphia has suffered 
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under Ashbridge, Durham, and the 
Gas Ring; that Chicago has pro- 
gressed from the intolerable rule of 
Lundin and Thompson to govern- 
ment by the professionally criminal 
classes; that San Francisco has had 
to rise and send Boss Ruef to 
prison; that the city government of 
Terre Haute has gone to jail, that 
the criminal government of Canton 
has ruled by murder, that from 
Governor down Indiana has been 
administered by corruptionists. And 
in those twenty-six years there have 
been no scandals in New York, ex- 
cept the inevitable graftings of 
minor officials who have been 
caught and ousted by Tammany. 

A charge often made, and now be- 
ing used in the South and West, is 
that Tammany has “betrayed” every 
Democratic Presidential candidate. 
It has never betrayed one. The 
charge rests on the fact that Re- 
publican Presidents have carried 
the city. They have carried it be- 
cause independent voters are prob- 
ably more numerous in New York 
City than in most other cities. The 
popular conception of Tammany 
being that of a superhuman force 
of evil, it is supposed to carry the 
unresisting votes of the New York 
millions in its sulphurous pocket 
and cast them where it wills; but 
it does no such thing. The “Tam- 
many” voters—that is, the majority 
of New York voters—vote as they 
please, and the organization can 
dictate their votes no more than any 
other organization can; much less 
effectively than Vare’s machine in 
Philadelphia can, for instance. The 
only other conceivable foundation 
for the charge is that Kelly, half a 
century ago, was violently against 
the nominations of Tilden and 
Cleveland, and sulked in his tent 
for a while after those nominations, 
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pretty much as ex-Governor Lowden 
did this year after the defeat of the 
farm relief program—and of his 
own nomination—by the Republi- 
cans at Kansas City. 

What is the reason for singling 
out Tammany as worse than all 
other organizations in politics; as 
being something preternaturally 
powerful and diabolical, “something 
troglodytic, shall we say?” The 
constitution of men’s minds is such 
that they must personify every- 
thing, political corruption included, 
and Tammany is a much more 
mouth-filling word than “the Demo- 
cratic organization” of New York or 
any other city. It conjures up a 
creature having a physical structure 
and shape. “Imagination bodies 
forth the forms of things un- 
known.” The word Tammany, to 
one seeking to incorporate and in- 
carnate political corruption, “gives 
to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name.” 

There is, too, in the mind’s eye 
of the West and South, something 
alien in this sinister creature of 
the fancy. It is pictured as papist 
and priest-ridden. There are many 
who, when they speak of a “Cath- 
olic priest,” do not think of him as 
a minister of God; they think of him 
as a cunning heeler scheming to 
carry out the orders of a Machiavel- 
lian political machine located in 
Rome and possessing superhuman 
knowledge of the smallest details 
of what goes on in every hamlet 
hereabouts. Tammany seems to 
them to be one of the agencies of 
this foreign political machine, al- 
ways at work trying to undermine 
and overthrow the peace of humble 
and inoffensive communities in this 
and all other countries. By join- 
ing this mental picture of the 
crafty, scheming, political priest 




















with that of the slimy monster 
from the pit called “Tammany,” 
you can get at the state of mind of 
those who really think Governor 
Smith’s defeat is a duty enjoined by 
God, and not properly a political 
matter at all. 

Tammany—the Democratic or- 
ganization of New York County— 
consists of Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews and infidels. Its District At- 
torney, Mr. Banton, is so good a 
Protestant that he sometimes occu- 
pies a pulpit; many of its leading 
officials and officeholders, including 
judges, are Protestants and Jews. 
Catholics in New York are mostly 
“Tammany men”—that is, Demo- 
crats—just as in Philadelphia they 
are mostly members of the Vare Re- 
publican machine. 

It is, however, curious to remem- 
ber that in the beginning Tam- 
many was not only a non-Catholic 
but practically an anti-Catholic or- 
ganization. It was as nearly the 
home of “native Americanism” as 
any organization was in those days, 
before Maria Monkism and Know- 
Nothingism had excited passions 
which till then were sleeping. A 
hundred years ago the Tammany 
men were called Bucktails, and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck wrote his ad- 
mirable song beginning: 


“There’s a barrel of porter in Tam- 
many Hall, 
And the Bucktails are swigging 
it all the night long.” 


It was something of an honor to 
belong to Tammany, if you were a 
Democrat. With the increase in 
immigration the Irish became pow- 
erful enough to change the Hall’s 
attitude toward them; but so late as 
Tweed’s time the ruling powers, in- 
cluding Tweed himself, were still 
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native American and Protestant. 
Kelly, who died in 1886, was the 
first boss who was a Catholic. Not 
until 1888 did Tammany elect a 
Catholic Mayor. Since then it has 
nominated for Mayor four Catho- 
lics, four Protestants, and one Jew. 
However, in Nast’s immensely in- 
fluential cartoons he always de- 
picted the Tammany voter as an 
Irish thug and criminal. That hor- 
rible bravo with the brute face and 
the pug nose, the shillelah and the 
whiskey bottle, is “Tammany” to- 
day in many a mind; and this 
though Nast’s cartoons are un- 
known to most of those who vis- 
ualize the creature. 

To sum the argument up: For 
one hundred and thirty-nine years 
the chief city of the Union has 
been governed by thieves, has 
been bled white, has been robbed 
daily by its rulers, “a lying, per- 
jured, rum-soaked and libidinous 
lot,” to quote Dr. Parkhurst’s fa- 
mous sermon. And it has not been 
ruined. Constant robbery has not 
annoyed or offended it, and strange 
to say has not made it poor. On the 
contrary, it has prospered material- 
ly, and its average morality is at 
least the equal of that in pure baili- 
wicks like Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Generation after generation has been 
born, grown up, died, and given 
way to another, each in succession 
to be pitilessly milked and mulcted, 
each to be ruled incessantly and 
monotonously by the same “lying, 
perjured, rum-soaked and libidi- 
nous lot,” directing their baleful ac- 
tivities from “the rottenest den of 
political infamy that ever existed on 
American soil.” And the city still 
exists, still grows rich, though it 
has been their unresisting prey for 
one hundred and thirty-nine rapa- 
cious years. 











SALVAGED. 


By Louisa A. Dyer. 


ERY slim and boyish-looking in 
her working suit of knick- 
ers and flannel shirt, Jane DeVoe 
stood before her loom and listened 
to the storm raging outside. She 
was an interior decorator, a very 
clever decorator, too, for one so 
young, and with her knowledge of 
furnishings of various kinds, she 
combined the skill of the crafts- 
man, for she had an uncanny abil- 
ity to weave unusual and beauti- 
ful rug fabrics on the ancient hand 
loom which she had picked up one 
time at a country auction. As she 
watched the sifting snow she smiled 
a little ruefully. She had not been 
allowed to leave her family’s com- 
fortable city home and come up 
here in the heart of the Helderbergs 
in the dead of winter without a 
struggle. 

She had bought and remodeled 
this old farmhouse with money 
from her own earnings so that she 
might have a place in which to 
work, away from the disturbances 
of the city, but her family, conced- 
ing the beauty of her handsome 
rugs and agreeing that the country 
was pleasant in the summer when 
they were all there, could see no 
reason why she should find it neces- 
sary to go there to use the loom in 
February. 

That a wealthy and temperamen- 
tal patron decided, quite unexpect- 
edly, to have some additional hand- 
made rugs in the house which she 
was making beautiful for him, did 
not seem to move her family at all. 
Her dainty, inefficient little mother 
did not think it was ladylike to 
weave rugs. She never had thought 


so. Indeed, she had been recon- 
ciled to having her Janie do it only 
by the great relief of having her 
safely home from France where she 
had served with the Red Cross. 

This going off into the mountains 
in the middle of the winter, how- 
ever, with no one to look after her 
but Rosy, their country laundress, 
was neither conventional nor prop- 
er and she did not like it. It had 
been quite bad enough for her to 
go to war and come back changed 
without this indifference to what 
people would say. She would dis- 
grace the family. 

One argument after another she 
brought out until poor Jane’s good 
nature was almost worn through. 
Of course the mother allowed her- 
self to be talked over at last but 
not until the whole family had been 
roused to protest and argument. In 
spite of them all, however, she had 
come and the work was well under 
way. 

Jane smoothed the fabric loving- 
ly as she thought about it. 

“I should think that they would 
be glad to have me take my restless- 
ness out in work instead of jazz,” 
she murmured bending to her task. 
“But oh, my! if they only knew!” 

The little smile broadened and 
broke into a ripple of soft laugh- 
ter, for Rosy, cook and maid and 
doughty chaperon all in one, was 
no longer with her. 

Mr. Rosy, as the DeVoe family 
had dubbed the amazon’s shiftless 
husband, had inconsiderately taken 
ill and the neighbors had sent for 
Rosy to come home. Jane, to her 
great amusement, had found it al- 




















most harder to convince the big 
country woman that it was both 
safe and proper for her to remain 
there in the house alone and finish 
her work, than it had been to con- 
vince her mother that Rosy was 
sufficient protection against the 
imaginary terrors of the hills in 
winter. But finally Rosy had 
started off through the swiftly fall- 
ing snow, grumbling to herself un- 
der her breath. 

During the night the gentle snow- 
storm had changed into a blizzard 
and the indications were that the 
house would presently be snow- 
bound but Jane was not dismayed. 
Undisturbed by fears, she had 
passed a comfortable night. Not 
so with Rosy, apparently. Early in 
the morning before the stormridden 
country was fairly light, the wild 
ringing of the telephone bell had 
brought Jane out of bed, startled 
and shivering with the cold, to lis- 
ten to a breathless and jumbled ac- 
count of danger in which bootleg- 
gers and State Troopers were 
scrambled wildly together. 

A few good-natured questions 
had disclosed the fact that gossip 
said that the troopers were seeking 
a bootlegger, a desperate character 
who was supposed to be hiding in 
the hills. Laughing, she had re- 
assured the woman and hurried 
back to her warm bedroom. Now, 
listening to the storm as it raged 
outside, beating, beating at the 
doors and windows, she thought of 
the fugitive and shivered. Heart- 
ily she pitied the man who was 
seeking safety in the blizzard. Be- 
tween the elements and the law he 
had little chance. 

From the bootlegger her thoughts 
traveled to the vivid dream which 
had come to her in the night. In it 
she had stood with Captain William 
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Frazier in the shadow of the big 
west wing of the army hospital, 
even as she had stood for a few 
stolen moments at the end of his 
last furlough. In her dream he had 
held her again in his arms and 
started to tell her what had hap- 
pened to him during the months of 
unbroken silence which had fol- 
lowed the printing of the sinister 
word “missing” after his name on 
the official list. 

The shuttle in her hand faltered 
on its way across the rug and final- 
ly stopped altogether as the weaver 
let her thoughts linger over the mat- 
ter. She had never felt much faith 
in tales of spirit communication 
but now she suddenly wondered. 
Did Bill, wherever he was, know 
how lonely and sore her heart was 
underneath the protecting screen of 
her everyday manner? Was he, 
perhaps, trying to get a message to 
her? It was only what he would do 
if it were possible to bridge the gulf 
between the Known and the Un- 
known. With a sigh that was al- 
most a sob she rested her forehead 
against the frame of the old loom. 

At last she straightened with an 
impatient shrug. What was to be 
gained by thinking about it. It 
could not be changed. The light 
went out for some and for others it 
was only dimmed by the pain of a 
broken heart. But whatever had 
been or was now, one must still 
carry on. Resolutely her slim ca- 
pable fingers seized the shuttle and 
began threading it back and forth, 
back and forth, through the warp 
of the nearly completed rug. After 
a few moments of swift work she 
threw back her head and began to 
sing while the wind outside howled 
its weird accompaniment. 

Finally the rug was finished. 
Jane DeVoe bent lower and forgot 
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her song as she put in the last three 
rows of filler. Deftly she prepared 
the ends to tie and hem back, but 
before she cut it loose she stepped 
away to view her handiwork. 

“Oh, you beauty,” she cried as 
she got the full effect of the finished 
design. “You beauty! you are even 
as lovely as I expected you to be.” 

The house shook and groaned un- 
der a fresh onslaught of the wind. 
With it came a heavy blow against 
the big front door followed by a 
dull thud. Jane turned sharply to 
listen. 

“Now what was that?” she won- 
dered. “I bet Rosy sent that half- 
witted Paulie Jones to drive me to 
the village, after all.” 

She went into the entry, looking 
much annoyed, and began to loosen 
the old-fashioned fastenings of the 
door. A gust of wind tore it from 
her hand and the inert body of a 
man fell in, disheveled and snowy. 

With startled eyes she stared at 
him for a moment before her strong 
hands dragged him further in and 
forced the door shut. 

“Well, truly,” she murmured. 
“You never can tell. This is the 
bootlegger, I suppose. Poor fellow.” 

Seizing the broom which stood in 
the corner she brushed the snow 
briskly from his clothes. 

“°S all right, boy,” came thickly 
from his lips as he half roused 
when she rolled him over. “Neve’ 
mind th’. . .” the voice trailed off 
into silence. 

“Hm! he sounds as if he might 
have drunk up the evidence,” mur- 
mured Jane bending to drag him 
from the dimness of the hall to a 
place by the fire where she could 
look him over. 

He was not a reassuring sight. 
Across one side of his head ran a 
long red gash that had dripped over 
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his cheek and neck and on to the 
ragged coat, freezing in a dark thick 
ridge. Lacking a hat of any kind 
his unkempt hair clung in damp icy 
strands to his head. His eyes were 
closed and the straggly beard of 
many days covered sunken cheeks. 
Jane looked at him pityingly. 

“I suppose the Law is right on 
your heels,” she spoke aloud. “I 
have no personal knowledge of the 
State Constabulary but from all ac- 
counts it is safe to expect one or 
two of them any time now.” 

With swift hands she went 
through his pockets. Two small 
flasks were her reward. 

“Is that all?” She stood up and 
held them to the light. “And for 
these they will send you to prison— 
if they find you.” 

Thoughtfully she looked down at 
the man whom the wind had blown 
against her door. A fugitive from 
justice, ragged, starved, half frozen, 
he lay at her feet like one dead. 
Once she would have looked anx- 
iously for the coming of the police. 
But now,—the war had taught her 
mercy as well as courage. 

Without hesitation she went into 
the adjoining bedroom and began 
to make the bed smooth and firm 
as she had learned to make beds in 
the army hospital. Over the fresh 
white sheet she spread an old quilt 
and on top of that, after another 
glance at the damp huddled form, 
she laid a length of old carpet. 

“It may not look very hospitable,” 
she muttered. “But you do not 
look extraordinarily clean.” 

It tried even her young strength 
to drag the inert frame to the bed- 
side and lift it to the place which 
she had prepared. When it was ac- 
complished she looked around rue- 
fully. How was she going to keep 
the police out of the bedroom! 





















“They do it better in stories,” she 
murmured. “Somehow, the fugi- 
tive is always able to stand propped 
in the corner of a closet under the 
heroine’s most cherished frock. Or 
some equally easy solution presents 
itself.” 

She opened the closet door 
seeking inspiration and, suddenly, 
found it. With hands that trem- 
bled she jerked a huge old-fash- 
ioned featherbed from the top shelf 
and placed it conveniently on the 
foot of the bed. Then she went to 
remove from the entry and the liv- 
ing room all traces of the visitor, 
knowing the storm would efface his 
trail. 

Three-quarters of an hour later 
when a great thumping sounded on 
the front door she was ready. The 
flasks were buried safe in the heart 
of the ash barrel, the house was in 
perfect order, and she was, appar- 
ently, just taking her finished rug 
from the loom. 

At the first thump she stepped 
into the bedroom and spread the 
thick featherbed over the uncon- 
scious man. She had not dared to 
give him the stimulant which he 
needed lest he wake up delirious, 
but well wrapped hot bricks were 
radiating heat into the chilled body 
beneath the blanket and a tight 
bandage of old muslin was con- 
trolling the steady loss of blood 
from the gash on his head. Not all 
that was needed, it was true, but 
better than being out in the snow. 
Sure that the featherbed completely 
hid him, she closed the door noise- 
lessly and turned to the entry. 

When the door flew open this 
time the gale pushed two weather- 
worn troopers abruptly into the 
hall. With a little exclamation 
which might have come from sur- 
prise or sympathy she showed them 
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how to fasten the door and led 
the way to the fireplace. One, she 
observed as she stirred the fire to a 
brighter blaze, was a grumpy look- 
ing sergeant who glanced with 
marked disapproval at her boyish 
garb. The other, a clean looking 
young private with a face slapped 
to a brilliant red by the wind and 
snow, gave her back her smile twin- 
kle for twinkle. 

“It is a regular storm,” she re- 
marked when she had made them 
comfortable. Then, recalling the 
disapproval, she added: “It is no 
wonder you got lost.” 

“Lost!” snapped the sergeant. 
“We are not lost.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” smiled Jane, 
delighted. “The only time stran- 
gers ever happen to find this place 
is when they get lost. Do you 
mean that you started out to call on 
me? I am afraid that I do not re- 
call ever meeting either of you.” 
She looked from one to the other 
curiously. 

“No,” the sergeant of troopers 
told her. “We were following a 
man and thought that he came this 
way intending to hide in this empty 
house. Who are you?” he shot at 
her suddenly. “And what are you 
doing here alone in an empty house 
in the middle of the winter?” 

Jane turned indignant blue eyes 
on him for an instant. Then, re- 
membering that she did not wish 
him to stay longer than necessary, 
she smiled. 

“I am not your man, disguised,” 
she informed him sweetly. As he 
frowned she went on giving her 
name, city residence, business. Her 
account of her struggles, first with 
her mother about coming there with 
only Rosy, and later with Rosy 
about staying there alone, was short 
and amusing. Although they both 
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laughed, she felt that the sergeant 
did not believe a word she said. As 
final evidence she stooped grace- 
fully and held up the rug. 

The sergeant grunted. 

“Gee,” exclaimed the trooper. 
“Isn’t it pretty!” 

“I think it is,” smiled Jane. 
“Thank you. Now tell me about 
the criminal.” 

It was not much that the ser- 
geant told but the girl seemed satis- 
fied. 

“And now,” she offered, “I know 
that you want to search my house. 
So let’s begin.” 

With merry suggestions she led 
them through the kitchen and pan- 
try, and then into her chilly bed- 
room. The closet and the space 
under the bed were duly examined 
while she apologized gaily for the 
seeming disorder. 

“My woman insisted that I ought 
to have a featherbed this weather,” 
she explained poking the bulging 
pile with a carelessly careful fist. 
“But before she got it made up for 
me she had to go home. And last 
night it was so cold that I slept on 
the couch by the fire. Hence the 
disorder.” She waved her long 
hand at the quilts hung over the 
foot of the bed and her blue robe 
and lacy gown which trailed care- 
lessly over the pillows. Then she 
led the way back to the living room. 

When they returned from search- 
ing the upper floor and the cellar, 
both of which she allowed them to 
visit alone, Jane served them with 
large cups of steaming coffee and 
a plateful of doughnuts to forti- 
fy them against the cold ride 
through the storm which lay before 
them. The sergeant looked more 
grouchy than ever as he sat before 
the fire and it seemed to the girl 
that he still regarded her with sus- 
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picion even as he partook of her 
hospitality. But the younger 
trooper was frankly relieved and 
pleased that they had found no one. 

“I am so glad,” said Jane DeVoe 
truthfully, “that you did not find 
your man in my house. My woman 
told me that it was not safe for me 
to stay here alone and I should like 
to prove her wrong. Would it be 
too much to ask you to search the 
shed and the garage as you go?” 

The sergeant grunted again while 
the other, whose name was Mc- 
Nulty, hastened to assure her. 

“You bet we will, Miss DeVoe.” 
“Don’t you worry a little bit. I do 
not think, myself, that the man 
came this way at all. There was a 
faint suggestion of a trail off down 
here to the east near that deep cleft 
in the cliff. My opinion is that he 
was lost and confused by the storm 
and fell over the edge.” 

“Really. How horrible!” ex- 
claimed Jane in quite the same tone 
she would have used had not the 
man been well buried from sight 
under the featherbed on her own 
bed. 

Abruptly the sergeant set down 
his cup and announced that it was 
time they were on their way. The 
boyish-looking hostess accepted 
their thanks graciously and fol- 
lowed them to the door with a gaily 
voiced hope that they would not 
freeze in the blizzard. 

Checking her impulse to rush to 
the bedroom as soon as the door 
closed behind them, she forced her- 
self to walk circumspectly back to 
the fireplace and gather up the plate 
and cups lest they be watching her 
through the window. It was not 
until she tried to peer out at them, 
that she remembered the coating of 
frost which had been growing thick- 
er and thicker on the panes. With 

















a sigh of relief she turned away and 
hurried to her patient. 

He had not stirred. The feather- 
bed was still as she had left it, 
poked up from the under side so as 
to leave an air space about the face. 
Sure that he had not smothered she 
began to make preparations to re- 
vive him. 

At the living room window, a tap 
which did not come from the wind 
gave her a guilty start for a mo- 
ment. 

“Yes,” she replied close to the 
pane. “What is it?” 

“It is all right, Miss DeVoe,” 
came the voice of Trooper Mc- 
Nulty. “There was no one in the 
outbuildings.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” Jane 
almost laughed with relief. 

During the remainder of the day 
Jane was busy. After she had 
cleaned her charge she got him 
properly to bed in an old flannelette 
nightgown of her grandmother’s, 
which was the only garment she 
could find that seemed in any way 
suitable for the purpose. Gently 
she forced between the blue lips 
small but frequent spoonfuls of 
coffee and hot canned soup, alter- 
nated with careful doses from one 
of the bottles which had been hid- 
den in the heart of the ash barrel. 
Between ministrations, when she 
was not replenishing the fires and 
reheating bricks, she put the warp 
in the loom for her next rug. 

As the early nightfall settled 
down over the hills she looked at 
the loom with a crooked little smile. 
The rug was hardly started. But 
through the bedroom door came the 
steady mutter of a voice. As a re- 
sult of her almost constant care 
there was a decided change in her 
patient. A change for the better, 
she thought as she peered in at him. 
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True, he was delirious, but an 
improvised ice cap on the battered 
head, supplemented by a hot brick 
at his feet, was keeping him fairly 
quiet. Even delirium and the dark 
flush of fever which showed through 
the stubble of beard were prefer- 
able to the cold ghastliness of un- 
consciousness. The heat and the 
nourishment and the reénforcement 
of judicious stimulation from the 
small flask of evidence were giving 
him at least a fighting chance. 

He had need of it. She had seen 
too many men with pneumonia dur- 
ing her months in the army hospital 
to fail to recognize the symptoms 
now, complicated though they might 
be by loss of blood and possible 
concussion. Nor was it in the early 
stage. The man needed medical at- 
tention badly. Yet, to telephone 
and ask the old doctor in the village 
to come out there through the storm 
would excite comment all along the 
telephone line and end by bring- 
ing the trooper back for another 
search. 

Jane frowned. She had no illu- 
sions about country telephones. 
“Moreover, the old fellow could not 
possibly get here through this 
storm,” she told herself, stopping to 
listen to the howl of the wind 
which at times almost drowned out 
the sound of the monotonous, jum- 
bled murmur from the bed. “I will 
do the best I can and wait until I 
see what the morning brings. Oh, 
la!” with a little chuckle. “If 
mother, or even Rosy, knew that I 
was entertaining the bootlegger.” 

Suddenly she turned her head 
sharply and listened. What was 
that? There it was again. She went 
to the door and stood there in the 
snow and the cold waiting. She had 
not been mistaken. The sound of a 
human cry mingled with the voice 
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of the wind. Some one was in 
trouble out in the storm. Clear 
and cheering, her answering call 
hurtled through the night. 

With swift hands she found her 
wraps and made ready to face the 
blizzard. It never occurred to her 
that she might ignore the call. 
Ready, she went into the bedroom. 

“I hate to do it, my good fellow,” 
she murmured apologetically. “But 
you might become active enough to 
get up and set fire to the curtains 
or something, and we need the 
house for a time yet. Safety first.” 

Deftly she applied to his hands a 
confining hitch of muslin which she 
had seen used to control violent pa- 
tients in the hospital wards. Sure 
that he was warm, she gave him a 
last sip of hot soup and stole quiet- 
ly out of the house. 

Once beyond the shelter of the 
building she found herself caught 
and buffeted hither and yon by the 
storm. It plucked at her clothing 
and snatched hungrily at her un- 
protected face. Furiously it pounded 
her chest and shoulders trying to 
beat the breath from her body as 
she floundered through the drifts. 
At regular intervals she braced her- 
self against the gale and sent out 
her heartening call, steering her 
course as best she could in the di- 
rection from which the faint replies 
sounded. 

It seemed to her that she spent 
hours fighting her way through the 
dark and cold before she came upon 
a huddled figure in the drifted 
snow. Bending, she touched his 
shoulder with a gentle hand. 

“Well,” she shouted cheerfully. 
“Here we are. Where are you 
hurt?” 

With an effort the man raised his 
head. “Good God! it is a woman,” 
he ejaculated weakly. 
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“Quite so,” agreed Jane striving 
to make herself heard above the 
wind. “Can you walk at all? What 
happened?” 

The wind snatched the reply from 
his lips but Jane did not ask again. 
Unable to see his face clearly, she 
yet sensed, as she lent her ready 
strength to help drag him to his 
feet that his endurance was nearing 
its end. 

To regain the shelter of the 
house, required, the girl discovered, 
strength not only of the body but 
of the mind. The gale seemed to 
laugh gleefully as it shoved them 
about and beat at them. The bat- 
tered man could push forward only 
with slowness, and every step was 
an agony. Game he was as men are 
made, but the choking gasp of his 
breath, the grip of his hand on her 
shoulder, and the grit of his teeth 
as he forced himself to make the 
fresh effort necessary for each step 
of the tedious way, told Jane more 
plainly than words what he was 
suffering. With every ounce of her 
will she fought to help him last out 
the journey. At the end she counted 
the few steps to the front door. 

“One—two—three—rest a bit. 
Four—five—six. Now then, buddy, 
just a little further. One—two— 
three—here we are—four—” 

By an almost superhuman effort 
she got him over the threshold be- 
fore pain and exhaustion conquered 
and he slumped in an unconscious 
heap on the entry floor. Seizing the 
end of the rug, she dragged him in- 
to the living room and closed the 
door. 

As she set about administering 
first aid in the way of judicious 
stimulation and attention to the 
frostbites, she caught her breath in 
a gasp of surprise. Trooper Mc- 
Nulty! 














“A bootlegger and a State Troop- 
er! Truly,” she murmured turning 
her head to listen to the ceaseless 
mutter in the adjoining room. 
“This is rather thick. It is best to 
send for the old doctor, I think.” 

It was with a feeling of conster- 
nation that she found the telephone 
instrument unresponsive. Some- 
where the wire had been broken by 
the storm. There was to be no doc- 
tor that night. Whatever help the 
two men received must come from 
her, whatever treatment was ad- 
ministered must be of her own pre- 
scribing and governed by the lim- 
ited resources of the house. Fortu- 
nately the summer’s toll of acci- 
dents had been light and there was 
gauze and one spool of wide adhe- 
sive tape on the emergency shelf. 

Deftly, when the huge fire had 
driven out some of the chill from 
the trooper’s hands and feet, and 
he had regained some small meas- 
ure of strength for the ordeal, Jane 
set about easing the clothes from 
the broad shoulders and bruised 
side. With gentle skill her fingers 
sought out the extent of the injury. 
Several ribs showed complete frac- 
ture but to her great relief there 
appeared to be no sharp points of 
bone digging into his lungs as she 
had feared. 

“It is all right, buddy,” she as- 
sured him. “It is going to be mighty 
painful but not as serious as I had 
feared. However, we will make 
your bed before we begin.” 

The bed which she spread on the 
broad couch was smooth and soft. 
And after she had drawn the wide 
immobilizing bands of adhesive 


about him with merciful firmness 
and helped him, white-lipped and 
shaken, to its embrace, she slipped 
comforting fingers in his and sat 
down beside him without a word 
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until the pain should ease some- 
what. 

“Thanks a lot, Miss DeVoe,” he 
whispered at last. “The adhesive 
bandage helps greatly. God knows 
what would have become of me if 
you—if you—” He turned his head 
to cover the tears of weakness 
which stung his lids as he tried to 
thank her. 

“That is all right,” she returned 
cheerily. “After you have listened 
to the wind for a time you will real- 
ize how glad I am to have you here. 
By the way, where is the sergeant?” 

“In barracks by this time,” was 
the answer. “You see, on the way 
back, I got to wondering if the poor 
devil we were hunting was at the 
foot of that cliff, injured perhaps, 
and I asked permission to go and 
look. I did not look yet,” wryly, 
“for I was blinded by the snow in 
my eyes and rode too close to the 
edge of one of those darned little 
ledges which break the surface 
every little way up here, and my 
horse and I went over. I crashed 
against a tree and my horse went 
home, I suppose. Anyway, I lost 
him and set out to crawl some- 
where. But I guess I got lost in the 
drifts,” he finished. 

The girl patted his arm. “You 
are all right,” she assured him. 
“Now all you need is a couple of hot 
bricks to keep you warm.” 

In the kitchen she looked about. 
“If I have any more callers I shall 
have to begin tearing down the 
chimney,” she chuckled. “The 
bootlegger will have to share his 
warm bricks with the Law. Oh, it 
is funny!” 

Leaning against the wall she 
shook with hysterical laughter. 

It was little enough of rest that 
Jane DeVoe got that night, and that 
little she got in a chair drawn close 
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to the kitchen stove. Between the 
fear that the bootlegger might die 
if she left him alone too long, and 
sympathy for poor McNulty as the 
numbness of shock wore off and 
he began to suffer the full pain 
from his broken side, she was sore 
pressed. But it was a laughing 
face with which she greeted the 
trooper when he awoke from the 
uneasy sleep which mercifully came 
with the early morning. 

“First call for breakfast,” 
greeted him gaily. 

“Count me,” he returned with a 
tired smile that tried to be bright. 
“Well, what is the verdict?” as she 
expertly counted his pulse and felt 
his skin for signs of temperature. 

“Clear and colder,” she jested. 
“Thank Heaven you did not get 
pneumonia out in the storm.” 

“Thank you,” huskily, “that I did 
not get a snowy grave out in the 
storm.” 

“Oh, well,” she laughed. 
are welcome.” 

“Do you think the wind is going 
down?” he inquired after a time. 

“Not very much,” Jane decided. 
“Why?” 

“I was hoping it was. Perhaps 
I can get away by noon, anyway.” 

“Get away! With four broken 
ribs and a blizzard raging outside. 
It cannot be done. I am sorry that 
you are not comfortable but—” 

“It is not that, Miss DeVoe. You 
know that. You are more than kind 
and I am grateful. But you are 
here alone and—” he blushed and 
stammered as he tried to explain. 

“Oh, fie, Trooper McNulty,” Jane 
dismissed the matter. “I hope you 
are not an old maid. And after be- 
ing through the war too.” 

Swiftly she set about preparing 
breakfast. To her great relief the 
steady mutter in the bedroom had 


she 
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ceased before the trooper awoke. 
The man appeared to be resting. 
Everything looked brighter with the 
coming of day. 

“How fortunate that morning al- 
ways comes,” she murmured to her- 
self. “If one only has the courage 
to wait for it.” 

A sharp exclamation from the liv- 
ing room made her push back the 
pan of bacon and hasten in. The 
sight which met her eyes was al- 
most too much for her gravity. 
McNulty, eyes popping and hair 
standing erect on his head, was 
staring at the bedroom door where 
the derelict, clad in the voluminous 
folds of a gray flannelette night- 
gown, wavered back and forth un- 
steadily like an especially disreputa- 
ble scarecrow. 

Quickly she reached the appari- 
tion and guided him back to bed. 
He seemed dazed but tractable and 
she wondered uneasily if he were 
going to die. 

“Mother of Goodness!” she heard 
McNulty exclaim as she went about 
heating a ration of soup. 

Finding that he did not intend to 
mention the matter unless she did, 
Jane’s blue eyes began to twinkle. 
“You look as if you had seen a 
ghost,” she began arranging his 
breakfast temptingly before him. 

“I thought I had,” retorted the 
young man. “Is it real then? And 
where did you find it?” 

“It is a piece of wreckage blown 
in by the storm.” She explained 
how he had been thrown against her 
door. 

“And you took him in! Glory 
be! you are brave. One sight of 
him would be enough to scare most 
women into fits.” Suddenly his lips 
began to twitch. “D—did he bring 
his night clothes with him?” he de- 
manded, holding his side. 






















A laugh rippled across her face 
and was gone. “I shall not tell 
you,” she returned severely. “Nor 
shall I mention how near you were 
to having one of the same pattern, 
for I know that you pay dearly for 
every laugh you get when your ribs 
are broken. Here, stop it!” for his 
face was white and the beads of 
perspiration stood on his forehead 
as he struggled with his laughter. 

“I wonder if he could be the 
bootlegger the sergeant was trail- 
ing,” he muttered after a time. 

“No,” said Jane decidedly. “He 
could not. No bootlegger was ever 
so utterly poverty stricken. He is 
simply what I said, a wreck sal- 
vaged from the storm.” 

“Like me,” he grinned. “Well, 
his garb does not tally with any 
description I ever read.” Once more 
he struggled painfully with laugh- 
ter. 

Later in the day, when the deliri- 
ous mutter had recommenced, he 
spoke of the other man again. 

“Gee, but he needs a barber! As 
soon as I can I shall have to shave 
the poor devil—if your house boasts 
a razor.” 

“Do you think that he would be 
more comfortable?” asked Jane 
busy at the loom. “My brother 
keeps a razor here.” 

“Of course,” he assured her. 
“But I was thinking of us. Per- 
sonally, I should just as soon freeze 
as be frightened to death. Besides, 
I should like to see what he looks 
like under that litter of hair.” 

“You mean—” 

“Not what you seem to think,” 
McNulty met her eyes squarely. 
“You say he is not the bootlegger, 
Miss DeVoe. That is enough for 
me. But I am only human and I 
am curious. Now tell the truth, 
aren’t you?” 
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“Well, a little,” confessed Jane 
DeVoe. “If you will be more com- 
fortable, I will shave him myself 
unless he dies before morning.” 

“Dies! Good heavens! do you 
think he will die?” 

“Well, I should not be surprised. 
Tramping through a blizzard is not 
highly recommended as a treatment 
for pneumonia,” she pointed out. 
“I think that I am rather glad that 
you are here, Trooper McNulty,” 
she added, bending lower over her 
rug. 

And McNulty knew that she had 
little hope that the other man would 
be alive to be shaved in the morn- 
ing. 

But he was. Toward morning 
the restless mutter ceased again, but 
the crisis which she had expected 
did not come. Daylight found him 
partly comatose but otherwise un- 
changed. So after breakfast she 
began. 

It was a messy task which she 
had set herself but not for nothing 
had she trained in an army hospi- 
tal. Almost as quickly as a barber 
could have done it she cleared the 
shaggy beard from first one side of 
his face and then the other. Stand- 
ing up to wet the towel in hot wa- 
ter she let her glance rest on the 
cleared face. 

At the changed appearance she 
started and stared with a puzzled 
frown. Gradually an expression of 
surprised terror grew in her eyes, 
her hands dropped the towel and 
clenched together wildly. Slowly, 
still staring, she backed away until 
she was outside the door. 

“Miss DeVoe,” demanded Mc- 
Nulty when he saw her face. 
“What is it? Tell me. What is it?” 

Uncertainly she crept to the 
couch and crouched by his side 
shivering. “Oh,” she chattered. 
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“It looked like—it looked like—it 
couldn’t be but—b—but it looked—” 
Her shoulders shook and her breath 
came in painful gasps. 

“H—hold my hand a moment, 
buddy,” she begged the trooper pite- 
ously. “I am afraid, afraid.” 

McNulty’s hand closed over hers 
soothingly. 

“Oh,” she whispered with a shud- 
dering breath. “He looks some- 
thing like Bill. I have to go back 
and see. And I am afraid.” 

The young trooper struggled into 
a sitting position with a moan of 
agony. It seemed to him that all of 
his ribs were torn from their joints 
by the wrench. Brought to herself 
by the groan, Jane raised her head. 

“Lie still,” she begged. “What 
are you going to do? Lie still. You 
will hurt yourself.” 

“Nothing doing. I am going in 
there with you,” insisted the man. 
“Do you think that I would lie still 
and see you frightened to death.” 

Dragging loose the covers to wrap 
about himself, he rose painfully to 
his feet. His head spun about but 
disregarding it he held out his hand. 

“Come,” he said. 

Hand in hand the two of them 
crept to the open door. This sec- 
ond glance was enough for Jane. 
Swiftly she dropped the comforting 
hand and hurried forward to fall 
on her knees by the bedside. Mc- 
Nulty put out a hand to the door 
for support as he stared. 

“Holy smoke!” he burst out at 
last. “It is Bill Frazier.” 

“He was my captain,” he ex- 
plained as Jane helped him back to 
his bed after a time. 

“He is my sweetheart,” she said 
simply. 

The trooper pressed her hand 
sympathetically. “He has been 
missing for three years,” said he, 
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“and now that we have found him 
he is nearly dead with pneumonia. 
It is too much.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jane DeVoe. “It 
is too much. But he is not going to 
die. Not if I have to watch him 
every single second.” 

“Right you are.” 

Finding that the light narrow 
bed upon which her man lay 
moved easily on its casters, Jane 
gently pushed and dragged it 
through the doorway and out to a 
place near the fire in the living 
room. Together the two of them, 
the girl who wove rugs and the 
trooper who had been seeking a 
bootlegger, watched beside the man 
whom they had both lost and 
mourned long months before when 
the curse of war was on the world. 

“Do you suppose,” spoke up the 
trooper after a long silence, “that 
he,” with a nod of his head at the 
inert figure, “do you suppose he is a 
case of—of—now what the devil do 
they call it,—begging your pardon, 
—you know, when they forget 


everything?” 
“Amnesia,” supplied the girl. 
“Perhaps. I do not know. I only 


know that I believe in him.” 

“Right you are.” 

Hour after hour they watched 
and administered hot soup and 
whisky and black coffee, the only 
stimulants they had with which to 
bolster the tiring heart. Occasion- 
ally Jane, dropping to her knees be- 
side the narrow bed, laid her cheek 
against one of the quiet hands and 
McNulty, knowing that she prayed, 
bowed his head each time and 
crossed himself reverently. 

Then suddenly and_ without 
warning the crisis was upon them. 
One moment the captain was as he 
had been since early morning. The 
next, great drops of cold perspira- 























tion stood on his forehead and the 
flush began to recede from the 
sunken cheeks. Hastily Jane sur- 
rounded him with hot bricks to 
warm the chilling skin while Mc- 
Nulty, forgetting the stabs of pain 
which caught him every time he 
moved about, mopped the dripping 
moisture from the emaciated body 
with warm towels. The thin face 
grew thinner and whiter. The nose 
sharpened and took on the pinched 
look which nurses know. The lips 
turned from purple to blue, from 
blue to gray. 

Outside the wind howled and 
screamed through the snow as 
though it exulted at the prospect of 
the dark angel’s victory. Inside the 
two held fast to their courage and 
worked and prayed—to keep the 
faint flickering flame of life from 
going out. Low it went and lower 
until it seemed that hope was gone. 

Then gradually, so gradually that 
they did not at first sense it, the 
threatening shadow receded from 
the face on the pillow and a little 
faint color crept back. When they 
dared concede to each other that it 
was over and he rested safe, Jane 
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smothered a sob against the pillow. 

At the first movement a pair of 
gray eyes which they both knew 
opened to stare curiously about. 

“This is not my quarters,” whis- 
pered a voice that was weak but in- 
disputably the voice of a sane man. 
“McNulty,” as his eyes fell on the 
trooper, “McNulty, you fresh-faced 
Irishman, where are we?” 

The girl started. This was not 
the voice which had spoken when 
she rolled him over on the entry 
floor, this was not the voice which 
had muttered deliriously for three 
days. This was Bill’s own voice 
which she had known and loved. 
As her face moved into his line of 
vision an expression of joy un- 
speakable flashed over the white 
face. 

“Jane,” he whispered. “Jane.” 

The young trooper struggled to 
his feet. It was not for him to wit- 
ness the meeting between these two. 
When, after a long time, he came 
back his captain was sleeping quiet- 
ly, the girl’s hand against his cheek 
and a smile of pure bliss on his lips. 
The derelict was salvaged and safe 
in port. 
















































CARDINAL MERCIER’S HANDS.’ 
A Dialogue in Verse. 
By JoHN W. LYNCH. 


A garden behind the Archiepiscopal Residence. 





CARDINAL: 
Come, Father Confidant, and let us walk 
Awhile beneath the stars. The day was long, 
Filled with petty cares, and now, I need 
The company of you both to freshen me. 


FATHER: 
And do you rank me with the stars, your Grace? 


CARDINAL: 
Indeed, for as those high and happy lights 
You burn alone for God. Unsoiled, you breathe 
Your prayers,—aloof,—whilst I, fine Cardinal, 
Must enter in with binding schemes of earth. 
Come, let us walk. 


FATHER: 
Your Eminence seems weary. 
So much that he forgets that prayer needs not 
A bended knee and cloister to be heard. 


CARDINAL: 
I know, my friend, and yet I envy you 
Your solitude. To-day, for instance, some one 
Let a frenzied sculptor in upon me. 
Full armed with recommends he came, and said 
He wished to carve my bony hands in stone! 
To mold a cast, or some such foolish thing, 
So future years could gape in admiration! 
Such vanity they think to me! 


FATHER: 
And you 
Refused him? 


1The cast of the Cardinal’s hands holding a Crucifix was made in 1925 by M. Guilloche 
who for a long time was the molder for the famous artist, Rodin. The Cardinal refused him 
permission until he was allowed to hold the Cross. Reproductions of the original have re- 
cently been made to further a charity of which the Cardinal was the soul and promoter. The 
few copies have been presented to King Albert of the Belgians, Cardinal Van Roey, Cardinal Du- 
bois, and to a few American bishops.—N. C. W. C. 
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CARDINAL: 
Yes—as kindly as I could. 
So sure he seemed that I would give assent. 


FATHER: 
... Not thinking that he raised the thought of death 
To you—and drowned the flattery in his plan? 


CARDINAL: 
Ho, ho, my friend, not so! I could not miss 
The thought of death—do I not meditate 
Upon it every day? Not that, it was, 
That lost his case, but vanity. To cast 
My hands— indeed! 


FATHER (musing to himself): 
To mold the hands of Mercier in stone 
For future years to venerate! ... Why not? 
These hands that wrapped poor Belgium’s bleeding heart 
And kept it warm .. . unbroken! 
(Aloud): 
My lord, I think 
You should have given your consent. 


CARDINAL: 
What—thou—a friar versed in humbleness 
To tell me thus? Come, come,—Pray how 
Should I, the servant, act when Christ, the Master, 
Placed His hands beneath the nails . . . and bled 
Them, till He died? 


FATHER: 
It’s true, my lord. The hands 
Of Christ were riven through with nails. But, if 
He left not merely these, but His Body, whole 
Divine, to those He loved, can you refuse 
To give an effigy in stone? Not pride 
Is this, your Grace, but love. 


CARDINAL: 
Not pride, you say? 
What virtue then in hands of stone? What honors 
In my veined and shriveled fingers? 


FATHER: 

Ah, think, my lord. That ring upon your finger 
Locks your hands with those of Peter, John, 
And Paul, and ranks you in that ancient line 
Whose hands have held aloft the torch of Faith 
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Through darkened centuries. No trifling thing 
Is this,—to join your hands in one unbroken 
Chain that leads to Christ, and counts Augustine, 
Leo, Chrysostom, as links! And still 

You judge no honor due? Then think the hands 
Of Mercier to be the hands of Her 

Who called Him “Son.” It startles you, my lord. 
But as She mothered Christ with sweet caress 

Do you not cradle Him at Mass with your 
Anointed touch? No honor here? Then think 
The sins that Mercier’s absolving hands 

Have loosed. Recall how as the instruments 

Of Deity they’ve dripped His benediction: 

Have pressed themselves upon a Levite’s head, 
Lit sacred fires within his soul, and sent 

Him forth to bind Omnipotence to bread! 

Your hands, my lord, have oft been raised to call 
Across the seas and beckon England back 

To Rome; and might they not, in frozen muteness, 
Be as eloquent. And gesture still... . 

When Mercier is gone? 


CARDINAL: 


Good Confidant, 
You almost overwhelm me as you speak; 
Your words are wisdom gilt with sanctity. 
Did I not say I envy you the peace 
And solitude that breed these holy things? 
But yet, not quite, am I convinced. The cast 
Would rest not in your cloister, firing saintly 
Minds, but in the dusty case of some 
Museum, sharing place with coins and swords, 
And making people say: “Here’s Mercier! 
How odd—a churchman should have judged his wrinkled 
Hands so honorable!” And never once, as you, 
My friend, reflecting sacred thoughts. 


FATHER: 


This fear 
Is more of fancy than of fact; for surely 
We who loved the Cardinal would guard 
His gift from such display, or, what is worse, 
From resting with the bric-a-brac upon 
A shelf in fashion’s drawing-room. 


CARDINAL: 





Of that 
I trust you, certainly, my friend. ... Perhaps... . 
But no... enough! ... let’s talk of something else. 












FATHER: 
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The father of his people then refuses 

This memorial? It cannot be. -« 

For you could group your fingers—thus and so— 
In some position, surely, that would tell 

Itself of holiness, suggesting prayer, 

And lift the mind to God. 


CARDINAL: 


I have it now! 
Your suasive tongue suggests a way to me. 
I’ll call that artist back to-morrow. Give 
Him leave to cast my hands, if only 
He arrange his molds, that I may grasp 
A Crucifix! 


FATHER: 


The very thing, your Grace. 
It cannot fail to make your meaning plain, 
To give to us, at once, both Mercier 
And the pattern of his life. 


CARDINAL: 








Ah, yes. I’m glad, 
Now that I think of it, this chance has come 
My way. The Crucifix in gripping hands! 
How well it typifies a Cardinal’s life, 
Reveals the source of all nobility 
And whence he gained his fame and honors both. 
Good Confidant, the world has seen me dressed 
In crimson silk and walking ’neath the gold 
Of tasseled canopies. It’s seen men kneel 
And kiss my hands as if some precious texture 
Covered them and not the common flesh. 
My voice is heard and heeded with respect. 
In churches I have thrones; my house, a palace 
Built in marble bought with widows’ mites. 
And think you, Mercier alone was worth 
This regal tribute and this reverence? 
Ah, no! These royal trappings look beyond 
The frailty of him to whom they’re granted 
And drape the rightful figure of the King. 
All this the sculptor’s art will say for me 
By showing Mercier’s enfeebled hands 
Embraced in supplication on a Crucifix! 
A wooden Cross festooned with Deity! 
This is my mace... my talisman of power! 
Mighty scepter whence I draw the right 
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And potency to tread the earth—great Cardinal. 
Without the Cross my palsied hands are weak, 
Without It every struggling effort vain 

And every honor heaped upon myself 

Is incense burned before a man of straw 

Set in the fields to scare the crows away! 

Then not to me the credit for my deeds 

But to the beaten Jesus crucified. 

And thus, I’m pleased, my gracious friend, to leave 
This cast—a plaster testament to say 

These things when Mercier is dead. 


FATHER: 


This night 
Will be remembered by your friends, my lord, 
And I feel grateful that my poor advice 
Has brought such fruit to us. The cast and all 
Its copies will be treasured long and well. 


CARDINAL: 
Perhaps it will; but this I surely know 
That he who sees my molded hands, can see 
Not Mercier, unless he also sees— 
The Christ. 


[ FINIS. | 




















DISTRIBUTISM AND THE CHESTERBELLOC. 


By RuFus WILLIAM Raucun, M.A. 


HERE exists in England to-day 

a political society bearing the 
somewhat heavy appellation “The 
League for the Restoration of Lib- 
erty by the Distribution of Prop- 
erty”; more familiarly it is known 
simply as the League. It was or- 
ganized in September, 1926, at the 
demand of readers of G. K.’s Week- 
ly and sympathizers with Chester- 
bellocian social and economic phi- 
losophy. That periodical had been 
founded in March, 1925, as the sole 
heir and assignee of those uniquely 
independent English weeklies, The 
Eye-Witness (1910-1912) and The 
New Witness (1913-1923), which 
had been edited successively by 
Hilaire Belloc and the brothers 
Chesterton, Cecil and Gilbert Keith. 
G. K.’s Weekly is now the official 
organ of the League and the pur- 
poses of the movement are stated 
frequently in its pages. 


“Our purpose is revolution. We 
do not want to tinker with the capi- 
talist system, we want to destroy 
it. .. . We do not propose to blow 
it up with T.N.T., but with argu- 
ment at first and then by means of 
the co-operation of the weak against 
the strong. The two things we 
preach are liberty, as the end, and 
the restoration of private property, 
as the means. We hold that man 
deprived of private property, in- 
cluding the means of existence, has 
no sure hold on freedom, and that 
in a nation where private owner- 
ship is not a normal thing the pro- 
letarian is, in fact; a slave. Eng- 
land to-day is such a nation... .”* 

1G. K.’s Weekly, March 12, 1927, p. 277. 
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The propaganda of the League 
under the leadership of G. K. Ches- 
terton and Hilaire Belloc, assisted 
by W. R. Titterton, Father Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., Mrs. Cecil Chester- 
ton, and others, has been effective. 
Branches have been formed in the 
principal cities of England, at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and in many 
smaller cities. The weekly meet- 
ings of these branches are occa- 
sions of vigorous discussion and 
lively debate on questions of prac- 
tice as well as theory. 

The League itself draws no lines 
of religion but its doctrine is im- 
pregnated with Catholic thought 
and tradition. Its Utopia is the 
Middle Ages; its aims are a prac- 
tical application of all the theories, 
some of them seemingly wild and 
fantastic but all of them intensely 
Catholic, which the Chesterbelloc 
has been pouring forth since the be- 
ginning of the century in public lec- 
tures and debates, in newspaper and 
magazine articles, in volumes of es- 
says, history, biography, even po- 
etry. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
outline briefly the origin and devel- 
opment of the Chesterbellocian the- 
ory of distributism and to point 
out the practical objectives of the 
League. 


Distributism is a clumsy word for 
a thing quite easily defined. It is 
the system of widely distributed 
property, that arrangement of so- 
ciety in which the determinant 
mass of families severally own the 
means of production of wealth, i. e., 
property in land or capital. It is 
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easily seen that distributism de- 
pends for the realization of its 
ideal upon the practical acceptance 
of the theory of democracy. The 
two are complementary to each 
other: distributism grants economic 
freedom to the members of a soci- 
ety, democracy political freedom. 
The one without the other is futile. 

In Heretics, his first important 
book, Chesterton puts down the 
real meaning of democracy. It is 
not philanthropy, he insists, nor al- 
truism, nor social reform, nor is it 
based on pity for the common man, 
nor even on fear of him. 


“The thing which is really re- 
quired for the proper working of 
democracy is not merely the demo- 
cratic system, or even the demo- 
cratic philosophy, but the demo- 
cratic emotion. .. . It is a certain 
instinctive attitude which feels the 
things in which all men agree to be 
unspeakably important and all the 
things in which they differ (such 
as mere brains) to be almost unim- 
portant.””? 


The belief in the fundamental 
equality of man must be so real 
that it results in a genuine respect, 
even a deep love for all men. That 
was the creed and the stirring emo- 
tion of such great democrats as St. 
Francis of Assisi, Walt Whitman, 
William Cobbett—to mention three 
whose influence on Chesterton is 
marked. And the Chesterbelloc al- 
ways takes as its norm this great 
common man, “the old beer-drink- 
ing, creed-making, fighting, failing, 
sensual, respectable man,” and in 
truly democratic fashion slays un- 
mercifully the philosophy of the 
Superman, of Nietzsche, Ibsen, 
Shaw, and Wells who, when they 


2Heretics, p. 272. Italics mine. 
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find that the great common man 
cannot adapt himself to their pro- 
gram of “Progress,” demand not a 
new program but a new man. 

The wand of Chesterton’s roman- 
tic imagination makes interesting 
for us the significance of this idea 
of democracy: 


“We make our friends; we make 
our enemies; but God makes our 
next door neighbor. . . . He is the 
most terrible of the beasts. That is 
why the old religions and the old 
Scriptural language showed so 
sharp a wisdom when they spoke, 
not of one’s duty toward humanity, 
but one’s duty towards one’s neigh- 
bor. ... The best way that a man 
could test his readiness to encoun- 
ter the common variety of mankind 
would be to climb down a chimney 
into any house at random and get 
on as well as possible with the peo- 
ple inside. And that is essentially 
what each of us did on the day that 
he was born.”* 


Life is a great romance and in its 
universal embrace all men are truly 
equal. 

Innocent Smith, the redoubtable 
hero of Manalive, is the living em- 
bodiment of the democratic emotion 
in Chestertonian romance. Smith 
makes his acquaintances by enter- 
ing unannounced the homes of 
strangers via the chimney. He 
walks around the world to get to his 
own little home; then and only then 
does he appreciate the romance and 
beauty of it. He marries his own 
wife in various places and under 
various names for the sake of divine 
adventure and romantic love. .. . 
But Innocent Smith had a home to 
go to, he had property. 

The right to own private property 

slbid., pp. 185-6, 190-1. 




















is derived from the nature of man. 
Property according to Chesterton is 
necessary for the common man be- 
cause it gives him an opportunity to 
express himself, to create, to bring 
to fulfillment what the poet some- 
where calls “the bit of fiat in my 
soul.” 


“The mass of men have neither 
time nor aptitude for the invention 
of invisible or abstract beauty. For 
the mass of men the idea of artistic 
creation can only be expressed by 
an idea unpopular in present dis- 
cussions—the idea of property. 
The average man cannot cut clay 
into the shape of a man; but he can 
cut earth into the shape of a garden; 
and though he arranges it with red 
geraniums and blue potatoes in al- 
ternate straight lines, he is still an 
artist; because he has chosen. The 
average man cannot paint the sun- 
set whose colors he admires; but he 
can paint his own house... . Prop- 
erty is merely the art of democracy. 
It means that every man should 
have something that he can shape 
in his own image, as he is shaped in 
the image of heaven.””* 


Thus was laid the foundation for 
the theory of distributism, peasant 
proprietorship, summed up more 
wittily than accurately in the 
phrase “for every man three acres 
and a cow.” The Chesterbelloc 
found the prototype of the distrib- 
utive state in pre-Reformation Eu- 
rope, with its social organization of 
peasants, guilds, and town halls. 
The modern capitalist state with its 
trusts and monopolies, its big busi- 
ness and high finance, has enforced 
a general negation of the idea of pri- 
vate property widely distributed. 


4What’s Wrong with the World? pp. 58, 59. 
Italics mine. 
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Belloc in The Servile State con- 
tends that “if we do not restore the 
institution of property we cannot 
escape restoring the institution of 
slavery; there is no third course.” 
After severe definition of terms, he 
shows that pagan society in the 
western world was servile, that 
Christianity changed the face of 
Europe first by changing the Ro- 
man slave into the Christian serf of 
the Dark Ages and then into the 
Christian peasant of the Middle 
Ages. During those Middle Ages 
the civilized populations of Europe 
were economically as well as po- 
litically free. Their condition, the 
distributive state, he defines as that 
arrangement of society in which the 
majority, if not all, of the citizens 
own enough of the means of the 
production of wealth (property in 
land and capital) to ensure for 
themselves economic independence 
and security. 

Contrary to opinion, “it was not 
machinery that lost us our freedom, 
it was the loss of a free mind.” The 
confiscation of monastic land in 
England in the sixteenth century 
caused a real economic revolution: 
peasants were dispossessed; the 
land instead of remaining in the 
hands of the Crown, in which event 
a collectivist state might have been 
born, passed into the hands of the 
nobility; oligarchy resulted and 
England was capitalist before the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Belloc in another work explains 
the economic and therefore in part 
the cultural significance of the Ref- 
ormation in the rest of Europe. 
That tremendous movement di- 
vided Europe into two definite op- 
posing camps. One, Protestant, 
was and is made up of England 
and Scotland, the Northern Nether- 
lands (Holland), North Germany, 
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Scandinavia, Finland, and the land 
south of the Gulf of Finland. 


“The characteristics of this cul- 
ture as a whole are its high propor- 
tion of industrialism. In its agri- 
cultural part, under suitable condi- 
tions (such as Norway and most of 
the Protestant Swiss district), a 
highly democratic organization of 
peasant owners; but under the 
more complicated conditions, which 
are the rule, an aristocratic organi- 
zation: the land held by a wealthy 
governing class and the mass of the 
people working under them as de- 
pendents.”® 


The balance of Europe has kept in 
continuity with its tradition, Cathol- 
icism. It comprises France, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Italy, the Valleys of 
the Danube and the Rhine, of the 
Oder and the Vistula, and Ireland. 
The characteristics of this culture, 
in its economic aspect, are peasant 
proprietorship and a minimum of 
industrialism and capitalism. 

The argument of The Servile 
State can be summarized only brief- 
ly here. Belloc defines the capital- 
ist state as that arrangement of so- 
ciety in which the ownership of the 
means of production of wealth 
(property in land and capital) is 
confined to some number of free 
citizens not large enough to deter- 
mine the social mass of the state, 
while the rest have not such prop- 
erty and are therefore proletarian. 
Its marks then are these: first, its 
citizens are politically free—they 
can use or withhold at will their 
possessions or their labor; but, sec- 
ondly, they are divided into capital- 
ist and proletarian in such propor- 
tions that the state is characterized, 
not by the institution of property 

SThe Contrast, p. 152. 


among free citizens, but by the re- 
striction of ownership to a small 
minority. Moreover, Belloc con- 
tends, the capitalist state is of its 
nature unstable and transitional, 
and that for two reasons: first, its 
social realities are in direct conflict 
with its moral and legal basis, that 
is, the doctrine of free contract for 
labor, the seventh commandment, 
the laws of libel and damage, etc., 
lose their significance because 
property is no longer a right en- 
joyed by all but a privilege for the 
few; secondly, the capitalist state 
condemns supposedly free citizens 
to economic insecurity and insuffi- 
ciency because there is no legal or 
moral compulsion for the employer 
to employ. Much of this may sound 
ridiculous to American ears, but the 
theory nevertheless is valid; it is 
manifest and evident in practice in 
England to-day. Belloc’s conten- 
tion that capitalism in England is 


bankrupt is borne out by most 
competent observers; the perennial 


armies of English unemployed, 
numbering many thousands, the re- 
currence of great industrial strikes 
and lock-outs, the decay of English 
agriculture, these are proof enough 
for the layman. 

There are three possible solutions 
to the problem, three ways to pro- 
vide the economic sufficiency and 
security in that sufficiency which 
human nature demands, but which 
capitalism fails to provide. They 
are: collectivism, distributism, and 
slavery. 

Collectivism involves the absolute 
negation of private property and is 
therefore in violent opposition to 
the theory of democracy pro- 
pounded so well by Chesterton. 
Moreover, collectivism can be no 
more than a compromise in which 
security and sufficiency are gained, 




















but which leaves the real control of 
property in the hands of its capital- 
istic possessors. And security and 
sufficiency can be won only by the 
infliction of servile conditions on 
the proletarian. 

The mark of the servile state ap- 
pears when a whole class is com- 
pelled, by positive law, to work for 
the advantage of another non-ser- 
vile class and accepts in return eco- 
nomic sufficiency and security. The 
use of the word “slave,” even the 
ownership of the slave by a par- 
ticular master, is not essential to 
the servile state. Indeed, Belloc 
sees the symptoms of the servile 
state already present in such laws, 
either proposed or enacted, as mini- 
mum wage laws, compulsory insur- 
ance for unemployment, eight-hour- 
day laws, because such laws presup- 
pose the existence of two distinct 
classes in society, the employee and 
the employer. Social status, he 
contends, rather than free contract 
is the determining factor in all soci- 
eties governed by such laws. 


“They stamp with the authority 
of the State a new constitution of 
society. Society is recognized as 
no longer consisting of free men 
bargaining freely for their labor .. . 
but of two contrasting status, own- 
ers and non-owners. The first must 
not be allowed to leave the second 
without subsistence; the second 
must not be allowed to obtain a grip 
upon the means of production 
which is the privilege of the first. 

. The Capitalist on his side is 
guaranteed in the secure and per- 
manent expectation of surplus val- 
ues [produced in large part by La- 
bor] through all the perils of social 
envy; the Proletarian is guaranteed 
in a sufficiency and a security for 
that sufficiency but by the very ac- 
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tion of such guarantee there is 
withdrawn from him the power to 
refuse his labor and thus to aim at 
putting himself in possession of the 
means of production.’® 


Confronted with this dilemma re- 
vealed to him by his sharp reason- 
ing, Belloc concludes that the only 
solution to the problem which is 
worthy of the dignity of man is the 
return to the distributive state, to 
the practice of widely distributed 
property, “the art of democracy.” 

The first requisite for the realiza- 
tion of the distributive ideal is the 
rehabilitation of the land and the 
re-creation of a peasant land-own- 
ing class; then, in industry, the re- 
vival of codperative production and 
a modified return to the medieval 
guild system. One of Chesterton’s 
most recent books, The Outline of 
Sanity, is concerned with the prob- 
lems of practical distributism, but 
the objectives of the movement can 
be indicated here better by quot- 
ing again the official organ of the 
League, the agency for the promul- 
gation of the doctrines of distribu- 
tism among the voters of England. 


“The League fights for: small 
shops and shopkeepers against mul- 
tiple shops and trusts; individual 
craftsmanship and codéperation in 
industrial enterprises (every work- 
er should own a share in the assets 
and control of the business in which 
he works) ; for the small holder and 
the yeoman farmer against monopo- 
lists of large inadequately farmed 
estates; and the maximum instead 
of the minimum initiative on the 
part of the citizen.”” 


Each issue of G. K.’s Weekly con- 


6The Servile State, p. 
7G. K.’s Weekly, ae ert 1927, p. 603. 
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tains a list of small shops and 
craftsmen with a plea for their sup- 
port by Leaguers; and each branch 
maintains a similar list for the cus- 
tom of members in its locality. The 
League further invites all its mem- 
bers to challenge in public meetings 
and in the columns of the metro- 
politan and provincial press candi- 
dates for Parliament with the fol- 
lowing questions: 


“Will the candidate promote or 
support legislation (1) To penalize 
the formation of a Trust? (2) To 
destroy the Press Monopoly? (3) 
To help the growth of small prop- 
erty (a) by making sale to a tenant 
compulsory—a fair price to be se- 
cured by requiring the landlord to 
value the property for rating pur- 
poses [taxation] and (b) by de- 
creasing the legal expenses inciden- 
tal to its acquisition and transfer? 
(4) To make large areas of unculti- 
vated land available for smallhold- 
ers? (5) To enforce the public au- 
dit of the Secret Party Funds? (6) 
To repeal war-time restrictions on 
liberty? (7) Will he favor and de- 
mand an inquiry into the operation 


of finance, including the generally 
accepted principles of banking and 
the operation of the gold stand- 
ard?’’s 


Thus is the League in action. To 
assign its place in contemporary 
English political and economic 
thought is not easy. Certainly its 
tenets take root deep in Catholic 
tradition; its economy, with slight 
modifications, is that of the Middle 
Ages. In this sense, the League is 
but a single manifestation of a still 
effective Catholic renascence in 
England begun with Newman and 
the Oxford Movement. On the 
other hand, the League is not an at- 
tempt on the part of the Chester- 
belloc to launch a Catholic party in 
the political arena. Its effort is ex- 
tended rather toward injecting the 
principles of distributism into the 
already powerful Labor party so 
that when England emerges from 
the changes now affecting the dis- 
ruption of the capitalist system, the 
great mass of Englishmen may be 
again free and secure economically 
as well as politically. 

8Ibid., Jan. 15, 1927, p. 194. 
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UCH was the nickname which, in 
a moment of even greater men- 
tal acidity than usual, Horace Wal- 
pole gave to the remarkable woman 
better known as Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu.’ How far the epithet 
was justly applied this paper will 
perhaps show. Walpole was much 
younger than Mary, for Dolly Wal- 
pole, the heroine of a more than 
usually discreditable action on the 
part of that finished scoundrel the 
Duke of Wharton, was his god- 
mother and she was one of Mary’s 
intimate friends. The curious thing 
is that if Horace and his béte noire 
could have understood one another 
they would have found that they 
were extraordinarily alike in many 
ways. Both belonged to the same 
ton and Horace, the soi-disant re- 
publican and lover of the equality 
of men, was in reality an inspis- 
sated aristocrat at heart, and even a 
little despised his friend Gray, the 
poet, because he was a simple gen- 
tleman and not of the nobility. 
Both loved scandal and books; 
both, though utterly devoid, like all 
their circle, of any vestige of reli- 
gion, loathed and abhorred Cathol- 
icism of which they knew precise- 
ly nothing. Mary was, so Horace 
claimed, unclean in her person. 
Perhaps she was. In her day and 
long, long after people did not 
wash very generally. We forget 
how very recent is the day of “One 
Thousand Rooms, One Thousand 
Baths.” I think it probable that 


1Portrait of Lady Mary Montagu, by Iris 
Barry. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$4.00. 


Horace’s dear friend Madame du 
Deffand would not have borne close 
inspection, and, as far as morals go, 
Mary was very greatly her superior, 
at least in act if not in mind. 

However, while we dally over 
Horace, always a fascinating if not 
exactly an edifying study, we are 
keeping the lady waiting and it is 
high time that she was introduced. 
To begin with let us examine her be- 
longings. She was the daughter of 
Evelyn Pierrepont who, the young- 
est son of a younger son, found 
himself, by a chapter of what he 
would doubtless have called happy 
accidents in the shape of untimely 
deaths, occupying the great position 
of Duke of Kingston, that is, a mem- 
ber of the highest rank of the Brit- 
ish nobility and therewithal, which 
does not necessarily follow, a very 
considerable income. All the really 
old nobility of England have a pred- 
atory history (the new also, in most 
cases, but the predatory operations 
in their instance belong to the Stock 
Exchange and other marts of Mam- 
mon) and the Pierreponts were no 
exception. A certain de Perpont 
was one of the “on the make” fol- 
lowers of Duke William of Nor- 
mandy when he overcame the futile 
Harold, and like the originator of 
the de Turberville family (who, 
however, went West), de Perpont 
grabbed the first favorable stretch 
of country which happened to be in 
Sussex. There he lived and there 
he died and there his descendants 
waxed fat and moderately wealthy. 
But another good time was coming 
for him and his like. 
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“Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘What a good boy am 
I’ %? 


So many a day ago my nurse used 
to tell me—possibly the children of 
to-day are too sophisticated for 
nursery rimes. But what my nurse 
did not tell me because she knew 
nothing about it and what I only 
learnt years afterwards was that 
this rime was, when composed, a 
lampoon upon an actual Horner, 
the founder of the noble family of 
the Earls of Ilchester, who did in 
fact pull out a plum of ten thousand 
pounds per annum from the rich 
Christmas pie of monastic prop- 
erty which that accomplished chef 
Henry VIII. had opened sibi et 
amicis. The contemporary Perpont 
then, or shortly afterwards, to be- 
come Pierrepont, got his predatory 
thumb into the same pie; became 
with his successors strong Protes- 
tants—well might they !—managed 
as a family to dodge the complica- 
tions of Stuarts and Cromwells, and, 
still waxing fat, blossomed out into 
Dukes of Kingston. Evelyn Pierre- 
pont had, prior to his ducal days, 
married a sister of the then Earl of 
Denbigh, by whom he had a son and 
three daughters, the eldest of whom 
was Mary. Miss Mary Pierrepont 
at her birth; Lady Mary Pierrepont 
when her father became Duke, by 
the curious custom which gives to 
the sons and daughters of the high- 
er ranks of the nobility what are 
called “courtesy titles,” which have 
no place in law though they have in 
fact. In a legal document the Lord 
Tom or Lord John Tomnoddy who 
cast up from time to time on the 
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coasts of North America, is de- 
scribed as “Tom (or John) Tom- 
noddy, Esquire, commonly called 
Lord Tom (or John) Tomnoddy.” 
And so Mary became Lady Mary— 
not Lady Pierrepont—quite another 
matter. 

Evelyn’s first wife died before he 
became a Duke, leaving the chil- 
dren to scramble up as best they 
could. He himself devoted his time 
to a life of pleasure during which, 
more nobilium, he left quite a little 
tribe of Pierreponts who had no 
right to that name, before in his old 
age he married a little, simpering, 
foolish “old man’s darling” who ap- 
pears to have been faithful if fool- 
ish and was left a young and 
wealthy widow by his death. And 
that is enough about Mary’s father 
except that, lax as regards himself, 
he was quite the contrary with his 
daughters who were kept shut up 
very tightly in a country house so 
that they might be saved from the 
dangers of city life and perhaps 
also from interfering in any way 
with their parent’s petits plaisirs. 

Mary who had a mind and a will 
of her own resented this confine- 
ment. She had always great ambi- 
tions and saw no way, as indeed 
there was none, of even beginning 
to realize them shut up as she was 
in a dull country mansion. How- 
ever a way will open for those who 
look for it and at no very great dis- 
tance was another country house in 
which a certain young Edward 
Wortley Montagu, with his sister 
Anne, lived with their father the 
Honorable Sidney Montagu (“Hon- 
orable” in this case being another 
courtesy title awarded to the chil- 
dren of minor ranks of the peer- 
age). He was the usual senile rake 
of the period and had married a 
certain Anne Newcomen who was 
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the illegitimate but adored off- 
spring of one Sir Francis Wortley 
who by will left all his large prop- 
erty to her. She died young; the 
majority of married women did in 
a day of careless midwifery and no 
sense of cleanliness; and the chil- 
dren here too had to scramble up 
as well as they could. In Edward’s 
case it has to be said that he at least 
acquired a good education not to 
speak of a high sense of his own 
importance. When the late Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, at one time a 
Minister of the British Crown, was 
an undergraduate, a rime told the 
academic world that 


“My name is George Nathaniel Cur- 
zon 
I am a most distinguished Person,” 


and Edward Montagu was not un- 
like George Nathaniel in various 
ways—amongst others in that of 
priggishness. Owing to the mix- 
ture of the two families the name 
of Wortley had become conjoined 
with that of Montagu, hence the col- 
location in Edward’s case. 

How did Mary come to marry this 
prig rampant, for that is what he 
was? Faute de mieux? Perhaps; 
but in any case Mary was ambi- 
tious; she thought she saw in Ed- 
ward possibilities of satisfying that 
ambition and she swallowed what 
must to most have been a nauseous 
morsel, for his love letters—Heaven 
save the mark !—were enough to put 
anyone off matrimony with him at 
any rate. Yet Mary seems to have 
actually had an affection of a sort 
for him. Edward made proposals 
to the Duke for his daughter’s 
hand; all went well until there was 
a quarrel over the settlements and 
the Duke withdrew his consent. 
Much more than that, he produced 


from Ireland, of all places, another 
suitor apparently more complaisant 
than Edward as regards settlements, 
but whom Mary positively loathed. 
Even a strong-willed girl such as 
she was felt that if her father pro- 
duced suitor and parson and in- 
sisted on marriage she must con- 
sent. So she let Edward know 
what was the last chance; they ran 
away and were privately married 
and, as she deliberately threw away 
all chance of dowry by her conduct, 
it must be supposed that even the 
jellyfish Edward, somewhere in his 
lean frame, concealed some tender 
emotions. At his death years after- 
wards her father left her six thou- 
sand pounds but till then she was 
subject to the tender mercies of her 
husband so that perhaps it is little 
wonder that she was addicted to 
taking what some call “little flut- 
ters” on the Stock Market or at the 
gambling table, things very prop- 
erly looked at much askance by her 
husband. Of course Edward was 
very wealthy for he died worth con- 
siderably more than a_ million 
pounds, in fact something like 
seven million dollars, a vast sum in 
days when millionaires were few 
and not blossoming on many bushes 
as they appear to do to-day, in the 
U. S. A. at any rate. At all events, 
Edward married her and gave her a 
position in the world of fashion, 
which was what she craved. He 
was incurably jealous, and with 
many at least of the great ladies of 
the period well might he have been. 
But Mary though she was attacked 
—for moral lapses particularly and 
most absurdly in connection with 
the Sultan of Turkey,—in actual 
fact does not seem to have been at 
all that kind of woman. 

By this time Anne, the dullest 
woman probably who ever sat on a 
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throne—and few duller have sat on 
common ordinary chairs—was dead 
and the great nobles, above all 
things determined to hang on to 
their ill-gotten monastic pelf, and 
fearing anything like a Catholic 
sovereign, imported George the 
First from Hanover to rule over 
them, a man who never could and 
never did speak a word of English; 
who conversed with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, his Prime Minister, in Latin— 
one may be sure of a highly canine 
type—and placidly allowed him to 
govern the country undisturbed. 
It was by far the wisest part for him 
to play. With him came his two 
elderly and hideous mistresses, Kil- 
mannsegge and Schulenburg, the 
latter of whom was shortly after 
made Duchess of Kendal with a 
large pension “for services to the 
British Nation!” Such was court 
life “when every man had his 
price,” as Walpole asserted. 

Into this court Mary and her hus- 
band penetrated and though he— 
very naturally—does not seem to 
have created any particular posi- 
tion there, Mary became somewhat 
of a favorite with the dumpy, 
dowdy, rather stupid little king. 
She was scholar enough to read 
Latin and it may be supposed that 
they too conversed in the canine 
patois of that tongue. 

At any rate post vel propter hoc 
Edward was offered the position of 
ambassador to the Sultan of Turkey, 
who had his capital then at Adrian- 
ople. At that time the positions of 
those who, as a wit of the period 
said, were “sent abroad to lie for 
their country’s benefit” were great- 
ly coveted and Mary—perhaps her 
husband too—saw the path which 
ambition could climb opening be- 
fore her. The post was accepted 
and the competent Mary set to work 
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to arrange for the journey, a task 
which included the engaging of 
chaplain, physician and secretary 
as well as the purchasing of chariot, 
horses, and baggage for the weari- 
some and dangerous journey across 
Europe, for so it was that they must 
reach their destination. In the 
course of that long and costly jour- 
ney and subsequently during her 
stay in Adrianople Mary wrote 
those Letters which have been the 
delight of successive generations. 
That was a day when people wrote 
really good plain English prose— 
no better has been written at any 
time—and when letter writing was 
an elegant accomplishment instead 
of a slouch as it mostly is to-day; 
when people like Horace Walpole 
and Mary Montagu not only set 
down in interesting and intelligible 
language their accounts of the 
strange things which came under 
their notice but also made frequent 
and sensible comments upon them. 

Thus it is that their letters live 
to-day and must continue to live, for 
in fact they are literature and of in- 
terest as such, besides conveying 
valuable information as to the times 
and peoples visited. 

On her journey Mary saw a num- 
ber of places and things which her 
vivid accounts bring to life for us. 
She visited a number of the little 
states which then made up so much 
of what afterwards became the Ger- 
man Empire. Tiny little principal- 
ities with toy armies and toy courts 
with Serene Highnesses and Court 
Officers just as Thackeray—who 
knew them well—has described in 
more than one of his books. 

They evidently had not changed 
much when he wrote from what 
they were when the letters were 
written. They are all gone now and 
in many ways are to be regretted 




















for the toy armies did not go to war, 
since the princely finances did not 
permit of operations of that kind, 
and the people seem to live happy 
lives enough under the paternal rule 
of their hereditary princes. All that 
we now have is the Rupert of Hent- 
zau and the Prince Otto type of tale 
to commemorate these lost realms. 
Where they passed through such 
places the British Ambassador and 
his wife had the entrée to the courts, 
but by far the most interesting 
places which are described are Re- 
gensburg and Vienna. 

The first of these, before the war, 
was and probably still is, one of the 
most attractive of the smaller cities 
of the European continent. Forty 
years ago Nuremberg ran it close, 
but commercialism has ruined that 
once picturesque place, and those 
who visit it to see its really first- 
rate objects of interest, must shut 
their eyes to much that displeases, 
and resolutely close their ears to the 
myriad noises which render a once 
peaceful town almost unendurable. 
Rothenburg and Augsburg and Ulm 
all have their attractions but Re- 
gensburg has in addition the histor- 
ical interest which, apart from its 
other features, and they are many, 
places it in the first position. For 
here are still the great houses of the 
ambassadors of Europe to the Im- 
perial Diet in the days when there 
was a Holy Roman Empire, at least 
in name, and still they bear the 
coats of arms, once significant, but 
now only historical, for many years 
have passed since they fell from 
their high estate to become ordinary 
habitations, inns and the like. No 
more do ambassadorial coaches roll 
out of their yards nor do their oc- 
cupants squabble over questions of 
precedence as they did when Mary 
and her husband stayed there. But 
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still the Danube rushes through the 
city by the ancient Schottenkloster, 
once and from very early times a 
house of Scotch Benedictines and 
the home of some of the most fa- 
mous manuscripts of Gaelic antiq- 
uity. Past, too, the Cathedral famed 
for its altar frontal of solid silver 
(and of incredible weight) but still 
more so as the home of Plain 
Chant, for Ratisbon is the old name 
of what we now know as Regens- 
burg. 

Vienna, when our couple visited 
it, was still one of the greatest of 
European courts and probably far 
the most rigorous in its iron eti- 
quette and its insistence on the ne- 
cessity of being geboren if you were 
to amount to anything. Mary re- 
cords her visit to the reception of 
the Empress and her surprise that 
none but women were there until 
the Grand Master of the House en- 
tered and asked if His Imperial 
Highness might be admitted, where- 
upon that single representative of 
the other sex made his appearance 
for a short time. Even at that 
date Austria had not lost the right 
to the title of Oesterreich, the East- 
ern Kingdom of Europe; the fron- 
tier of Europe proper and the first 
line of defense against the hated and 
dreaded Turk; of which Vienna set 
in the center was the main bastion. 
Mary and her husband passed 
through the eastern cockpit of Eu- 
rope, the Balkan country, where 
fighting had been so recent that as 
their cavalcade crossed a battlefield 
it encountered heaps of bones of 
horses, camels and men still un- 
buried. Finally they arrived at Ad- 
rianople where the Turkish court 
was situated. Of Mary’s doings 
there but one can be dealt with, for 
it is largely in connection with that, 
that her name is known, little as 
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she would have liked such a thing 
to be said. 

First of all it must be insisted 
upon that the great scourge of that 
period in England, and indeed in 
Europe generally, was the smallpox. 
Mary’s only brother had died of it 
as quite a young man, leaving a 
wife and two small children. Mary 
herself had it and suffered less from 
anticipation of death, than from 
dread that her face should be dis- 
figured, as so often happens even in 
our own times. She was brought 
through her attack by Garth—after- 
wards Sir Samuel Garth—a popular 
court physician and a poet, the au- 
thor of The Dispensary, once a well- 
known poem. The only loss which 
she suffered was that of her eye- 
lashes, a permanent loss which, it 
was said, made her large dark eyes— 
which were her only beauty—more 
remarkable than before. In a word 
everybody had smallpox just as 
every child to-day has measles and 
many died, while still more were 
horribly disfigured. 

To her astonishment Mary found 
that for the Turks this dread dis- 
ease had no terrors on account of a 
discovery which they had made and 
by which they extensively profited. 
When, she tells us in the Letters, 
autumn approached with cooler 
weather, the Turkish men and 
women arranged for smallpox par- 
ties or picnics, from a dozen to a 
score uniting so as to avoid ennui. 
To them came an old woman bear- 
ing a pot of virus extracted from the 
pustules of smallpox patients. She 
made several openings in the skin; 
introduced a little virus into each; 
tied half a nutshell over each inoc- 
ulation; and went her way. 

The Greeks, whom Mary thought 
very superstitious, had the open- 
ings made on the forehead, breast 
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and both shoulders so as to bear the 
sign of the cross, but others had 
them where fancy or the old woman 
chose. In a day or two mild fever 
set in calling for two days in bed. 
Then it passed off and at the end of 
eight days the patient was perfectly 
convalescent and immune from the 
dangers of the true smallpox, and 
all this without any danger, appar- 
ently, of death or even of disfigure- 
ment. Mary was so much impressed 
by all this that she arranged for the 
inoculation of her little son Edward 
who went through the business with 
complete success. Mary died in 
1762; Jenner’s crucial experiment 
was made in 1796 and though he 
had a tough conflict with his medi- 
cal brethren, the greatness of his 
discovery was in time recognized 
and its effects are seen to-day in the 
comparative infrequency of the dis- 
ease and the absence of the horribly 
scarred faces which were common 
enough even in the writer’s young 
days. What the Turkish old wom- 
en did was to impart the virus 
of smallpox modified by passage 
through the human body, thus pro- 
ducing a milder form of the ailment. 
What Jenner did was to use the 
same virus modified by passage 
through a cow or calf thus produc- 
ing a very much less severe ailment 
called “cowpox,” but, none the less, 
smallpox, in its most modified form. 
All the elements of our present sci- 
ences of serology and immunity lay 
in these two early observations, 
though none suspected it. During 
the late war typhoid fever was al- 
most negligible, while, during the 
Boer War, it killed more than the 
enemy’s bullets and I have been told 
that in the Spanish American War 
more died of typhoid, in camps on 
American soil, than in actual con- 
flict. The change was due to the 




















discovery of the anti-typhoid serum 
and that is precisely along the lines 
of Jenner’s discovery and that of 
the old Turkish women. It is to 
Mary Wortley’s credit that she 
should have seized the importance 
of this method; used it for her child 
and introduced it, as she did, inoc- 
ulating many herself, after her re- 
turn to England. 

For she and her husband were 
not to stay long in Adrianople; he 
was “recalled,” no reason for the 
act forthcoming. But we may sup- 
pose, from what we know of him, 
and from the fact that he never 
secured any further government 
employment, that he was not a suc- 
cess as an ambassador. 

They returned to London and 
now Mary was to become a real so- 
ciety star, a position for which she 
seems to have been destined from 
her childhood, for one of her earli- 
est recollections was that of her 
father—she then being eight years 
old—carrying her into a meeting of 
the Kit-Cat Club where her health 
was drunk, verses written about 
her, and her name engraved on a 
wine glass, all according to the rules 
of that once famous society, now 
long years defunct. It got its name 
from one Christopher Cat, a pastry 
maker who supplied the club with 
the mutton pies which formed their 
modest repast. And by the way the 
“kit-cat” style of picture got its 
name from the club when three- 
quarter lengths of its members were 
painted to decorate the walls of 
Tonson’s villa where, in its later 
days, the club held its meetings. By 
the way again, the club was started 
in the days when William of “Glori- 
ous, Pious and Immortal Memory” 
was nearing his end and its object 
was to support the Protestant Suc- 
cession. While we cannot sympa- 
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thize with its aims we may note its 
curious history and customs—one 
of which was having a “toast” at 
each meeting; of Mary’s distinc- 
tion as such a “toast”; and thus of 
her inauguration into society. 

People were curious about her in 
London; pined to see her dressed in 
the Turkish robes which she wore 
while in Adrianople and above all 
anxious to know how to avoid the 
dreaded plague of smallpox and 
many, including one of the royal 
children, underwent inoculation at 
her hands. 

It was at this time that Mary and 
her husband seeing, it may be sup- 
posed that no further foreign em- 
ployment was to be looked for, at 
the instigation of Pope took a house 
at Twickenham, where the poet 
himself had a villa not far from 
where Strawberry, of Horace Wal- 
pole fame, was built—Strawberry 
which within these past few months 
has become a Training College for 
Catholic teachers! 

Mary notes in her Letters the 
curious habit which the princes and 
princelings of Europe had at that 
day of maintaining dwarfs at their 
courts, in some sense the descend- 
ants or representatives of the “Jest- 
ers” once so potent in royal circles. 
Readers of Scott will remember in 
Peveril of the Peak Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson who was dwarf to Queen 
Henrietta Maria and a perfectly his- 
torical personage. He belongs to 
this category. Mary had now to en- 
counter one of these dwarfs whose 
venomous tongue and pen were to 
exercise a great effect upon her 
life. Pope was a Catholic and had 
been brought up at the celebrated 
Catholic school at Twyford, a place 
winked at by a government which 
nominally forbade all Catholic edu- 
cation. Thackeray characteristical- 
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ly sneers at Pope and “his priests” 
but this may be said for them that 
they made a far better scholar of 
Pope, than the representatives of 
the murdered Carthusians did of 
Thackeray when he was a boy with- 
in those desecrated walls. Pope was 
a crooked little dwarf of four feet 
in height who was obliged to climb 
in and out of a tall chair at table 
like any child and was only re- 
deemed from utter insignificance of 
appearance by his fine face and the 
luminous eyes which adorned it. 

For a long time Mary and Pope 
were friends and in fact a number 
of the Letters were addressed to 
him. But on one fatal day Pope, 
whether really in earnest or not 
seems doubtful, made an actual 
declaration of affection which was 
received by Mary with shrieks of 
laughter. 

Nothing could have been more 
deadly, for all the world knows that 
little men are touchy. Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson once fought a duel with pis- 
tols (both duellists being on horse- 
back) in defense of his honor. At 
any rate spretz injuria formz Pope 
turned to a bitter enemy and at- 
tacked Mary. Calling to her assist- 
ance Lord Hervey, a detestable per- 
son who not only taught Mary to 
paint her face but painted his own 
—disgusting creature—the two 
composed a scurrilous poem on 
Pope in which, with atrociously bad 
taste, his physical defects were 
brutally touched upon. They 
thought that Pope was snuffed out 
but, far from it, he retorted with an 
even worse lampoon in which hor- 
rible words were used about his 
former inamorata and certain mis- 
takes—perhaps they were no worse 
—were not only hinted at but mag- 
nified. 

Let us not pursue this unsavory 
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episode reflecting no kind of credit 
on either party—poet or lady. Pope 
stuck more or less to his religion 
for his life and that was to his cred- 
it; he was—no one doubts it—one 
of the world’s greatest poets; but he 
cannot be thought of as a great as- 
set to the Church in which he was 
born and in which he died. Dryden 
came into the Church and stuck to 
it to his own great material loss. 
Curiously enough it was Garth, 
mentioned but a few lines above, 
who eventually succeeded in having 
Dryden’s remains laid in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Pope was born into the 
Church and also stuck to it to his 
own worldly disadvantage. Dryden 
was the finer Catholic; every man 
must decide for himself which was 
the greater writer. 

No special reason has ever been 
alleged for the separation, but after 
the Twickenham episode Mary and 
her husband parted quite amicably 
and she betook herself to the con- 
tinent. By this time her son Ed- 
ward was grown up and had become 
the bane of his parents’ and of other 
people’s lives. Periodically he ran 
away from home, was recovered, 
was soundly thrashed, and ran 
away again. At last the one hope 
of his parents was that he might 
never return but that some of the 
numerous persons whom he an- 
noyed might put an end to a per- 
fectly worthless career. 

He is described by at least one 
writer as a lunatic and it is clear 
that he was not far from that; he 
was a bigamist if not more; a wan- 
derer over the face of the earth and 
one of those people who seem born 
to be a nuisance to all to whom 
they belong. His picture in Orien- 
tal dress discloses a strange wild 
face with the large luminous eyes 
of his mother. Peace to his ashes! 

















Much must be forgiven to one who 
suffered the fate of being the son of 
a prig! 

Mary’s daughter was married to 
a certain Earl of Bute, thought at 
the time of the marriage to be a 
very poor parti. But the young 
man had the luck to be caught in a 
heavy shower outside a great house 
where, though unknown, his title 
secured for him a welcome. That 
same shower brought the then 
Prince of Wales under the same 
cover. Its continuance led the com- 
pany to sit down to cards. Bute 
was at the royal table and played 
his metaphorical cards, at any rate, 
so well that not so many years after 
he was Prime Minister and as such 
signed the warrant which gave Sam- 
uel Johnson a pension of £300 per 
annum. 

For Mary’s life on the continent, 
for the most part in Italy, no space 
is needed, for it was uneventful, be- 
ing for the most part that of a com- 
petent small farmer. Edward died; 
Mary became tired of isolation, it 
may be supposed, and returned to 
London not at all to the delight of 
her daughter, Lady Bute, who 
feared her mother’s verbal and lit- 
erary indiscreetness and actually 
carried away and it is supposed de- 
stroyed—for they have vanished— 
great sheaves of diaries and the like 
for which the world to-day would 
give much money. 

It was in this last phase of her 
existence that Horace Walpole came 
across her and made the cruel re- 
marks already alluded to. He has 
often been quoted but must be once 
more to complete this brief outline, 
“I found her,” he wrote, “in a little, 
miserable bed-chamber of a ready 
furnished house, with two tallow 
candles and a bureau covered with 
pots and pans. On her head she 
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had an old _ black-laced hood 
wrapped entirely round, so as to 
conceal all hair or want of hair. No 
handkerchief, but up to her chin a 
kind of Horseman’s riding coat 
made of a dark green brocade, with 
colored and silver flowers, and lined 
with fur; bodice laced, a foul dimity 
petticoat, sprig’d, velvet muffeteens 
on her arms. Her face less changed 
in twenty years than I could have 
imagined; I told her so, and she 
was not so tolerable twenty years 
ago, that she need have taken it for 
flattery, but she did, and literally 
gave me a box on the ear. She is 
very lively, all her senses perfect, 
her languages as imperfect as ever, 
her avarice greater.” 

Last scene of all a lingering and 
painful death from cancer of the 
breast with no sympathetic friend 
to ease the weary hours, since it is 
obvious that Lady Bute wanted but 
one thing and that was to be done 
with a mother who was capable de 
tout, as Voltaire said of Habacuc. 

The book which has given rise to 
this little sketch tells much of what 
is here and a great deal more about 
this singular lady and it may be 
hoped that readers of this will be 
encouraged to extend their studies 
to it. 

And what after all are we to 
think of Mary Montagu? Not cer- 
tainly that she was “worthless” but 
that she was one at odds with fate. 
An unsympathetic rake of a father 
who never seems to have shown his 
daughter affection or taken any in- 
terest in her save on the Kit-Cat oc- 
cation. A fearsome prig of a hus- 
band, and an unloving daughter, a 
detestable son—such was her luck 
and you cannot call it good luck. 

To me she resembles Diana of the 
Crossways who had just such an- 
other husband capable of slaying 







































42 THE HAPPY DYING OF ST. FRANCIS 
the slightest approach to wit or intellect and ambition, blanketed 
merriment with harsh laughter. down, so to say, by priggish hus- 
And she had the like ambitions. bands and estopped from the ca- 
Mrs. Norton, the prototype of Diana, reers which with better luck in their 
did attain to political fame, perhaps own day, or even to-day without it, 
not of the best kind; Mary did not. they might have made for them- 
But both of them were women of selves. 





THE HAPPY DYING OF ST. FRANCIS. 
By IMoGEN CLARK. 


He did not fear to die. 

There came no tear, no sigh 

From him. The Vesper hour past, 
Night—dark with death—its shadow cast 
Closer, and closer, about his bed, 

But still he sang of joy, 

Bidding the watchers be comforted, 

His peace held no alloy. 


Then suddenly—oh! hark, 

The little hooded lark 

(Dearest of all the birds to him)— 
Now that his eyes were almost dim, 
Oh! hear her singing—singing— 
Softly, and very low, 

His eager spirit bringing 

The way that it must go. 


And there, above his cell, 

Larks gathered in farewell, 

His larks—for it had pleased the Lord 

This gracious blessing to accord. 

Oh! hear their music falling— 

Golden, and very low, 

“Francis” —“Francis”—“Francis” calling— 
The way that he must go. 


And when the birds went winging, 
He died—singing. 











SELF-RESPECT. 
A One Act Play. 
By Canir HEALY. 
CHARACTERS. 

Mrs. Mary HULTACHAN, a widow. 


Bip HuttTAcnan, her daughter. 
NEIGHBORS. 


Mrs. KaTE Rooney, wife of a fisher- 
man. 

Peccy Rooney, her daughter. 

JOHN Rooney, her husband. 


SETTING. 


A fisherman’s cottage on a North of Ireland seashore at the present 
day. The kitchen of John and Mrs. Kate Rooney, in Carren. There is a 
stepladder at the right back wall leading to an upper apartment, a win- 
dow in the center back giving a view of the sea; a door to the right front 
leading into the lane, and one at the left back to a bedroom. A dresser 
under the stepladder with delf and articles of tin. Right side wall front 











atable. There are shopkeepers’ calendars on the walls and cheap colored 
pictures of the Savior and Robert Emmet. It is a poor but clean apart- 
ment. 


Mrs. Rooney with bare arms is at a table baking bread. She is thin 


and pale. 


Peggy Rooney, aged sixteen, rather poorly clad in gray, comes 


in bareheaded, carrying a pair of boots in a brown paper. 


Peccy: Mrs. Hultachan sent you 
these (unrolling the paper). She 
got them from the wife of the new 
magistrate who has lost conceit in 
them. Isn’t it good to be her, Ma? 
Many a one like Mrs. Hultachan 
would stick to them, but she has 
three pairs already, she says. 

Mrs. Rooney: Aye, when it rained 
it poured for her. There is a won- 
derful change in that family, sure 
enough. We all thought when 
Andy Hultachan met his end in the 
way he did—flyin’ from the police 
—that it’s a cold hearthstone his 
family would face. It hasn’t worked 
out like that. The ways of Fate are 
strange; no sooner had one door 
closed than two doors opened for 
them. 





Peccy: Eileen is gettin’ a quare 
nice green dress and a hat to match. 
She will be takin’ home the new 
bike the morra the way she can 
ride to her clerkin’ on the quay. 

Mrs. Rooney: Six months ago she 
was sittin’ over the coals specklin’ 
her shins like one that would have 
the measles. I declare to heavens, 
I hardly knew her and she meetin’ 
me in the loanin’ the other evenin’; 
now she’s a Government clerk at 
the Relief Works. It was lucky the 
election to be comin’ off and them 
afraid of the cry of the widda and 
orphans left destitute by their po- 
lice might be used against the Min- 
ister for Lands. Some folks go 
after luck, but it walks up to the 
fireside till others. 
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Peccy: Eileen says they are go- 
in’ to put up a marble headstone 
over their Da. 

Mrs. Rooney: My blessin’ on her 
to “drig” all she can out of them. 
Off a broad back it’s comin’. I hope 
she’ll have the good sense not to 
say he was what he was not. She 
will get among the new aristocracy 
of shopkeepers that go advertisin’ 
themselves and their wares even in 
the grave. If some of the dead in 
Carren could read what’s printed 
over their heads, they’d get the big- 
gest surprise of their lives. Hul- 
tachan, poor man, was no good for 
a family and no good for anythin’ 
only makin’ potteen and drinkin’ 
it. Many a time he escaped from 
the police, but the fox was caught 
in the end. He'll be a martyr on 
the tombstone, I suppose. 

Peccy: They have plenty of 
everythin’ now—new beds, new 
clothes, china dogs on the mantel- 
piece, a fender with “Home, Sweet 
Home” on it, oilcloth on the floor 
and stairs, lace curtains on the win- 
deys. 

Mrs. Rooney: No wonder folks 
are complainin’ of the bad times; 
it’s us and the like of us that pay 
for all. Not that I begrudge her her 
luck to her. Changed times, and 
she havin’ to borrow the sheets that 
covered him, even the plates they 
spread the tobacco and snuff on the 
night of the wakin’. 

PecGy: They have a whole dress- 
er full of Belleek ware. (She be- 
gins dusting the things on the dress- 
er, rearranging the delf.) 

Mrs. Rooney: Well, God give her 
good of them; that’s the worst I 
wish her. 


(John Rooney comes in. Mid- 


dle-aged and quiet, a brooding sort 
of little man, he seems to move 
around in an atmosphere of doubt 
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and grievances. Round-shouldered, 
slinking, apologetic in manner, with 
a mild voice. He carries an old wa- 
terproof slung across his shoulders, 
which he hangs upon a nail in the 
wall.) 

JOHN Rooney: It is a raw kind of 
day for this time of year, if it was 
the will of Providence. 

Mrs. Rooney: Any luck the day, 
John? 

JOHN Rooney: It would be a 
strange thing if we had any luck, 
wouldn’t it? (Rubbing his hands.) 
Divel a tail. It is what Peggy Bren- 
nan was sayin’ to me, some poor 
person must have put a curse on 
Fintra Bay. 

Mrs. Rooney (leaving the table 
and approaching him) : That is only 
a pistherogue. Who would listen to 
oul’ Peggy’s talk? For her every 
whin bush holds a fairy and the 
wind blows good or bad in our 
faces. A nice sort of faith, that! 

JoHN: How can you tell whether 
Peggy is right or wrong? She has 
lived a long while and seen more 
nor she ever ate. 

Mrs. Rooney: An ignorant oul’ 
woman, not knowin’ “B” from a 
bull’s foot! 

JoHN: It’s well how she prophe- 
sied poor Andy’s death. 

Mrs. Rooney: A guess just. We 
could all make a like guess knowin’ 
the sort of way he was carryin’ on, 
and the police on his track night 
and mornin’. Did she prophesy he 
would break his neck over the cliff 
and him flyin’ from the minions of 
the law? 

JOHN: Well, she went near to it; 
to myself she said he would come 
to a bad end. 

Peccy (coming towards the 
front): Father James foretold it; 
and my Ma often said them very 
words; didn’t you, Ma? 




















JouHN (ironically): It must be 
hard to be rememberin’ every word 
that falls from your Ma’s lips from 
dawn till midnight. They would 
fill a great book. 

Mrs. Rooney (sharply): It might 
be better for you this day if you 
could remember some of them. You 
cannot say ever I gave you a bad 
advice, anyhow. They are well 
guided that God guides; that’s all 
I'll say this day. 

(There follows a brief silence.) 

Peccy: Bid Hultachan has a new 
red jumper on with white bars; 
Terry has a pair of laced red boots 
without nails. 

JouN: It’s good to be them: the 
tide is flowin’ for that family the 
while it is ebbin’ for other folks. 

Mrs. Rooney: Providence looks 
after the widda and orphans. 

Joun: Clothes and boots don’t 
fall from the skies. It was not by 
a miracle they came but by gifts 
from Government men and sub- 
scriptions from the public. 

Mrs. Rooney: Who put it into 
the minds of the people to give char- 
ity? 

Joun: That’s easily answered: 
The Reds wanted to use the widda’s 
grievance against the Government 
at the elections but the Blues 
turned the tables on them, and 
closed the widda’s mouth, by gettin’ 
a clerkin’ job for Eileen at the Re- 
lief Works. 

Peccy: They want her to go on 
the platforms. 

Mrs. Rooney: It was all to be; 
that was their fate. 

JouHn (with bitterness): A kind 
“fate” surely. From starvation to 
full and plenty! Oh, they had the 
great luck. 

Mrs. Rooney: It is a great shame 
to talk in that manner. One would 
think you were a pagan. A poor 
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thing it is when sorra comes knock- 
in’ at anyone’s door. 
PecGcy: They cried somethin’ ter- 


rible the nights of the wake. Their 
talk now is about the tombstone 
and what wordin’ is to go on it. 
Brian Semple would like it said 
that Andy Hultachan was driven to 
his death by Government forces, but 
it’s not likely they can say that 
with Eileen where she is. 

JOHN: It was a great stroke for 
them that he departed as he did. 
If he were there this day, what way 
would they be in, do you think? 

Peccy: My Da is right, Ma. They 
could not have oilcloth on the 
floors. Bid would not have two new 
dresses and a black satin blouse. 
Our Nahor hasn’t a boot to his feet; 
Terry Hultachan has three pairs. 
Look at mine (raises her foot); my 
toes peepin’ through and the soles 
gone in two places. 

Mrs. Rooney: It would be better 
to have their father than all they 
have got since. 

JoHN: Who’s talkin’ rameis now? 
When he was with them they were 
half starved. By cripes, the best 
day’s work he ever done for them 
was the day he left them. A man 
is no advantage to a weak family in 
these parts; he only keeps them 
down in poverty and dirt. 

Peccy (tenderly): We wouldn’t 
like you to die, Da. 

JOHN (meaningly): An accident 
might happen to any person the 
way it happened to Andy. You 
might have a new dress and a new 
pair of shoes and new curtains for 
the windeys before this day twelve- 
months. You can never tell your 
luck. 

Mrs. Rooney: Such talk! You 
were always a discontented man, 
flyin’ in the face of Providence. 
Sure, we have our health. A live 
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dog is better nor a dead lion. A 
mouth was never yet sent into the 
world that a bit wasn’t sent along 
to fill it. The crows and the birds 
pick up food enough. 

JouNn: I have seen some of them 
die in the frost, for all that. 

Mrs. Rooney (hotly, losing pa- 
tience): Aye, and I have seen hun- 
dreds of them, again, singin’ all the 
spring and summer for joy that 
they were alive. But the divel a 
song or a word of thanks out of you 
for all your health, your children, 
your food, and all the happiness 
that has followed you these thirty 
odd years. 

JOHN (preparing to go, raising his 
hands: Talks metaphorically) : The 
sluice gates are up and we will be 
all with our heads under the flood 
in a minute. I had better clear in 
time. (Pauses at the door.) That 
and all, you cannot deny that Andy 
Hultachan’s family have a share of 
this world the day they would not 
have known if Andy were alive with 
them. (Goes.) 

Mrs. Rooney (irritably): It is 
quare talk for the head of a house; 
that’s all I'll say. 

Peccy: My father is terribly cut 
up by the bad times. Did you ever 
hear, Ma, if Andy Hultachan used 
to talk like that? 

Mrs. Rooney: You will need to 
pray for your father—that he may 
keep unholy thoughts out of his 
mind. He jumps up in his sleep of 
late with strange words in his 
mouth. Hultachan didn’t bother 
his head about anythin’ of late only 
drink. He thought himself to be a 
great help to his family. He had 
no better sense, poor fella. 

(A knock is heard and Mrs. Hul- 
tachan enters. She is a well-pre- 


served woman in middle age, tidily 
dressed in black. In her arms she 





carries a large parcel wrapped in 
brown paper which she deposits on 
the table.) 

Mrs. HULTACHAN: I was waitin’ 
for John to go out. I got these 
from the wife of the head engineer 
to the Board (opens parcel). A new 
blouse and a jumper that got too 
small for her (displaying the arti- 
cles in turn). Now, wouldn’t you 
think they were comin’. brand new 
out of the shop? 

Mrs. Rooney: It’s happy for them 
that can afford to buy what they 
like, and others not able to cover 
their nakedness. But sure we have 
a right to be thankful for health 
and strength. 

Mrs. HULTACHAN: There’s a pair 
of boots, they’re sixes and will suit 
Nahor. 

Mrs. Rooney (affected): Oh, 
that’s too much entirely, Mary 
Hultachan, we don’t deserve it, and 
many creatures far worse off in 
Carren than we. 

Peccy (holding up the jumper): 
It’s lovely (putting it up to her 
body), it would just fit me. 

Mrs. HuLTACHAN: It is for you, 
too. Such figaries are for the young 
and not for old ones like your moth- 
er and I. Isn’t that so, Kate? 

Mrs. Rooney: We have a right to 
be content with whatever comes. I 
won’t fly in the face of Providence. 

Mrs. HuLTAcHAN: That’s just 
what I said when poor Andy was 
taken. It was his fate to die like 
that or it could not have happened. 
Many a time I sit by the fire and 
think of what Father James said off 
the altar about potteen-makers, and 
everyone knowin’ well who he 
meant. I felt that day as if every 
eye in the chapel was fixed on me 
and mine. I was burnin’ with 
shame. He was very hard, by the 
leave of his coat. I offered it up as 




















my penance. When Andy was 
taken from us I did the same. The 
night he was brought in stretched 
on a door we hadn’t a bit to put in 
our mouths, but the words I said 
were: “God knows best.” 

Mrs. Rooney: It was hard on you, 
sure enough. 

Mrs. HuttTacHan: I won’t deny 
the goodness of the neighbors. I 
don’t forget your own part, Kate 
Rooney (speaks slowly), I hadn’t 
a clean sheet to spread over him or 
a candlestick to hold the blessed 
candles by his head. (Pauses, looks 
up, talks brightly.) So it’s little 
thanks I deserve for doing a good 
turn now. The things are for you, 
and I give them to you with a heart 
and a half. 

Mrs. Rooney (sits down by the 
table covering Mrs. Hultachan’s 
hands with her own): I know that, 
Mary Hultachan, I know that well. 
(She weeps.) 

Mrs. HuLTACHAN: Heavens above, 
it is cryin’ you are? Shame, woman! 

Peccy (putting her arms around 
her mother): She’s worryin’ over 
what my Da said. You shouldn’t, 
Ma; he doesn’t mean one-half of it. 

Mrs. HuLTacHAN (surprised): 
Maybe, it is over takin’ anythin’ 
from me she is troubled. This is 
what she is thinkin’— it’s hard lines 
on the daughter of Nahor Brady of 
Killeen, to take anythin’ from Mary 
Hultachan, the widda of an outlaw 
and potteen-maker that the priest 
called out from the altar of God a 
few Sundays ago. 

Mrs. Rooney: Mary—Mary Hul- 
tachan, for all sakes, don’t! That 
was not in my mind at all. 

Preacy: My father has her fairly 
worried to death. He thinks we 
would be better off if he was dead. 
Indeed, she did not mean to offend 
you, Mrs. Hultachan. 
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Mrs. HUuULTACHAN: Maybe he 
thinks you would get on the way 
we did. Oh, I begin to see. 

Mrs. Rooney: There is many a 
thought will come in a person’s 
mind, many a thought will arise to 
bother one. The poor don’t get 
much peace. 

Mrs. HULTACHAN: We to be livin’ 
on charity and him to be envyin’ 
us! The fool! If he were here 
now I’d tell him how the bit and 
the sup that come that way nearly 
choke me by times. Even if he is 
meetin’ hard times, we must en- 
courage the poor man. We must 
give him back his self-respect. 

Mrs. Rooney: That is the best 
way, surely. I am afraid if some- 
thing doesn’t come to drive him out 
of that mood, it won’t end well. 

Mrs. HvuLtTacHaAN (musingly): 
We cannot see. None of us can see. 
We draw down the blinds shuttin’ 
out the sunshine, and then light 
candles to show the way. We go 
playin’ with life like children mak- 
in’ men out of snow. 

(Bid Hultachan comes in. She 
is about twelve years old, neatly 
dressed in black.) 

Bip: Oh, Ma, I was lookin’ for 
you everywhere. 

Mrs. HuLTAcHAN (angrily): You 
would think I had gone to Amerikey 
—runnin’ after me and I only leav- 
in’ the house ten minutes ago. 
What would ye all do if the Lord 
called me? 

Bip: Terry has gone out in a boat. 

Mrs. HULTACHAN: He’s the Norra 
for goin’ into mischief, and givin’ 
me trouble. 

Bip: I asked him not to go out, 
but he only laughed at me. He put 
up a sail and is out in the channel 
already. 

Mrs. HuLTACHAN (alarmed): The 
Lord look down on me with that 
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headstrong imp. If anythin’ were 
to happen to him and all the boats 
out at the fishin’ at this hour, what 
would be the end of it? 

Mrs. Rooney: What could hap- 
pen to him? 

Bip: The wind is risin’. (They 
all turn towards the window.) Lit- 
tle waves are breakin’ over Carrick 
Point yonder. 

Mrs. Rooney: Fiddlesticks! You 
are Job’s comforter. Sure, one 
could go sailin’ in a tub on such a 
day. When boys are healthy they 
will be in mischief, and when they 
are lyin’ by the fireside at home, we 
are not content with it either. We 
cannot tie them to our aprons. 

Bip: I’m goin’ down to the shore, 
me. (Goes.) 

Mrs. HvuLTacHan: Where is 
John? I would be easier in my 
mind this minute with Terry home. 

Mrs. Rooney: Peggy, run and get 
your father. He must be over in 
the warren tryin’ to snare rabbits. 
(To the others): Don’t be botherin’ 
yourself over it more. (Turning 
her attention to the table.) That’s 
a nice skirt. I’m wonderin’ if it will 
not be too narrow in the waist for 
me? What do you think, Mary? 

Mrs. HULTACHAN (coming from 
the window, apparently unheed- 
ing): What were you saying? My 
mind was on that foolish lad. It’s 
a poor house not to have a man 
body in it. It is now I feel the want 
of Andy. 

Mrs. Rooney: I wish the man of 
this house was here. 

Mrs. Huttacuan: If he were here 
he would learn the truth of it. 
What can a woman do in danger 
only wring her hands and cry? 
Here’s Bid comin’ in by the gap. 
She’s runnin’. She has some news! 


Biw (breathlessly): Terry is in 
the sea, Ma. 
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Mrs. HuttTacHan: Oh, the Lord 
above protect us! (Sobs aloud.) 
Oh, Terry, Terry, my little son! 
(She runs out of the door.) 

Bip: The boat tumbled over. He’s 
holdin’ on to it keel upward. John 
Rooney has taken the punt and 
gone out to him. The wind is up 
now. 

Mrs. Rooney: It’s good that John 
was at hand. 

Peccy (comes in excitedly): Oh, 
where are the others? Is there no- 
body to go out only my Da? Run, 
Bid, and see! Some of the boys 
must be around. (Bid goes out, 
shouts are heard in the distance: 
Peggy and Bid both run off.) 

Mrs. Rooney (looking out of the 
window): A woman is not much 
good in a pinch. They’re rushin’ 
up and down like persons that 
would be demented, the while I 
stand here like—like a statue. I 
wonder there is anyone in the whole 
world to love the sea. It is a ragin’ 
beast that devours old and young. 
Without pity for woman or child. 
(Comes to the front of the stage as 
if in a deep study, runs her hand 
across her forehead.) It was strange 
the thought that should be in John’s 
mind. Sooner or later one must die, 
anyhow. (Raising her voice to a 
shout as if in fear of entertaining 
the thought.) No, no, no, it is not 
true! ... It is only a pagan would 
harbor a notion of that kind. ... 
Still, still (voices outside). Am I 
not hard-hearted to be here and the 
others without? . . . I could do noth- 
in’ only cry. (Putting her hands 
across her eyes.) Sure I could see 
it with a dhallog across my eyes. 
He’s bringin’ in Terry Hultachan 
out of the sea and the wet dreepin’ 
from them both like a sack ye’d be 
after washin’ at the ford. (Re- 
moves her hand from eyes.) It 














might not have ended that way 
either. If Chance had been blowin’ 
the other way it is a wet body in- 
stead would have returned lyin’ 
limp stretched out upon a door and 
the sea water drippin’ in a stream 
from it. (Pauses.) Oh, I know 
well how it might be then... 
Messages of sympathy from all over 
the parish, our pictures in the pa- 
pers over a long list of subscrip- 
tions. Would it be well or ill, now, 
to die in that manner? John was 
right. Poor John was always see- 
in’ us with new boots and new bed- 
clothes. It is a terrible punishment 
for our sins to be very poor like a 
hare driven into the last corner by 
the hounds. The hare has no fight 
in it; no more have we. To marry, 
to bring children into the world one 
after the other like stair steps, sup- 
pin’ and coolin’, fastin’ and feastin’ 
and with not enough to cover our 
nakedness by times. That is how it 
must have been laid out for us be- 
fore eternity . .. No man could ever 
change it. (Shouts are heard out- 
side. She starts up and goes to the 
window.) They’re comin’—a whole 
retinue of them. Oh, John Rooney, 
it’s a hero you are this day. 
(Laughs satirically.) My man, my 
John! God forgive me, sure I ought 
to be out like the others runnin’ to 
meet them, rejoicin’ that their car- 
casses are not this minit bein’ de- 
voured by the sharks. God is good, 
even if He leaves us hungry. God is 
good even if He give us only cotton 
rags for  bedclothes. (Laughs 
again.) It was touch and go this 
day between poverty and plenty, 
and poverty has won. (The shout- 
ing continues.) I must get ready 
to receive them. (Goes over to the 
fireplace, fixes up the turf.) Dry 


clothes he will need, but the Lord 
sees he has none to get. 


We must 
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get him to bed so and away from 
the people who will be clustherin’ 
around him like wasps round an 
oul’ jam pot. 

(Bid Hultachan comes in a little 
out of breath.) 

Bip: Oh, Mrs. Rooney, I ran 
ahead to get the place straightened 
up, thinkin’ you were behind with 
the crowd. (Surprised.) Is it turn 
back you did? 

Mrs. Rooney: I got weak with 
the fright. My legs would not carry 
me beyond the threshold of the 
door. 

Bip: My Ma said I was to get you 
some things for the crowd that’ll be 
troopin’ in here this  evenin’. 
(Pointing out of the window.) See 
the gatherin’ comin’ along the 
strand yonder! John will come in 
for great praise over it. My mother 
took Terry home by the hand and 
her cryin’ over him all the way. I'll 
be back in a second. (Goes.) 

Mrs. Rooney: That woman is 
terribly thoughtful. Ah, well, it’s 
good I’m not lookin’ for two brass 
candlesticks and white sheets for 
the wake. Masther Mulcahy will be 
in to write down the story in the 
Recorder. When Andy Hultachan 
died he filled a whole side of the pa- 
per with it. Great pity Mary Hul- 
tachan had that day. In this world 
it’s hard to know whether a thing 
is for the better or the worse, 

(Bid Hultachan comes back carry- 
ing a tablecloth which she flings 
upon the table, a white apron and 
some other articles.) 

Bip: They will be in on top of us 
in a minit! Get that on you (hand- 
ing her the white apron), and be 
sure to tidy up the room above. 
Them women have eyes in the back 
of their heads. (Cheering outside.) 
Be cripes, they are at the door! 
Open the door, Mrs. Rooney, and 
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meet them; don’t be standin’ that 
way the same as if you had the 
shivers. Go out and welcome John, 
and let them all see you know your 
place. 

Mrs. Rooney: I’m so through- 
other that I hardly know whether 
I’m walkin’ on my feet or my head. 
My limbs are shakin’ like a leaf on 
a tree. (She opens the door, fixing 
back her hair the while and settling 
the apron. John Rooney comes in 
with Mrs. Hultachan holding one 
arm and Peggy Rooney the other. 
Neighbors stand peering in at the 
door and window.) John, John, my 
dear man, I’m quare and glad to see 
you back! (Puts her arms about 
him, weeping.) I was afeart we 
would never meet this side of eter- 
nity. Come and sit down by the 
fire till we get the room above fixed. 
You will catch your death of coul’. 

JouN: Don’t mind me. Im all 
right. Get Terry to his bed, Mrs. 
Hultachan, and see that he doesn’t 
catch the bad disease out of it. 
(Mrs. Rooney goes out.) 

Mrs. HuLTAcHAN: He’s in safe 
hands. Mind yourself and not be 
always thinkin’ of others. If it 
were not for you he would be catch- 
in’ nothin’ more in this world, good 


or bad. You have done a great 
thing this day. Isn’t that so, neigh- 
bors? 


Voices (at door and window): 
It surely is. 

Mrs. HvuLTACHAN: He’s a hero. 
The best man that ever stood this 
parish. 

JoHN: The best work is some- 
times the work we leave undone. 

Mrs. HuLtTacHan: You finished 
yours. No person ever done a 
braver act. What man, I ask you, 
ever done so fine a thing? 

Peccy: Master Mulcahy told me 
he’d be up later after we had got 
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the house settled. He thinks it will 
bring fame to this place. 

JOHN: Fame, indeed! I know a 
man who had far greater courage 
and he only got a hole in the claber. 

Mrs. HuttTacHan: I'd like to 
know where that man lived? May- 
be it was some yarn you read in the 
paper; dear knows, all they print 
isn’t Gospel. 

(Mrs. Rooney comes in and 
stands behind her husband’s chair.) 

JOHN: It was in the paper I saw 
it, sure enough, but many a true 
thing will get into the paper by 
times. 

Mrs. Rooney: We had some poor 
woman’s prayer this day. 

Mrs. HULTACHAN: Itis the prayers 
of the whole parish you'll have now. 
(Addressing those outside): Isn’t 
what I say true, neighbors? 

Voices: It’s all true. (Cheers.) 

JOHN (rising): Well, thank ye all. 
I must go upstairs to get these togs 
off. I had no notion when I got up 
this mornin’ that this would have 
happened, and when it did happen 
I was hopin’ it might have ended 
differently. 

Mrs. HULTACHAN: You done your 
duty, man. Only for you my home 
would be a wake house this hour. 
You’ll have the respect of the peo- 
ple till your dyin’ day. 

Voices: He will surely; it’s him 
that will. 

Joun: It’s what I have to settle in 
my own mind yet, friends, whether 
I done my duty or shirked doin’ it. 
Many a thing will stand between a 
man and his duty. One time it is 
this world puttin’ cowardice into 
him, and the next time it is the 
world to come. 

Peacy (delighted, looking out of 
the window): Here comes Master 
Mulcahy with his pencil behind his 
ear. 














JoHN (moving towards the door): 
Let me go, so. Mulcahy must not 
see me. He wants to make out that 
I done a powerful deed. I don’t 
want my name in the paper at all. 
I feel like a man that would be 
boastin’ of his courage in the time 
of peace but ran away in the hour 
of danger. 

Mrs. HULTACHAN: Do you hear 
that disparagement, neighbors? It’s 
well nobody else would say the like. 
The bravest man in the whole 
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JOHN: Time will tell that, neigh- 
bors; time will tell that, Mrs. Hul- 


tachan. It was your own man had 
the courage of a lion. God sees, he 
puts envy on me every hour. A 
drop of sea water would not send 
the shivers down his back. A good 
father and a good husband he was, 
knowin’ his duty to his family. 
Woman dear, I could take off my 
hat this minit (he takes it off and 
waving it about addresses the peo- 
ple) and call for three cheers for 





country. Andy Hultachan (cheers from the 
Voices: The bravest man, the crowd). May he rest in peace, 
best man. Amen. 
[ Curtain. } 
ee 
THE GOAL. 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL. 


Lorpb, cleanse my eyes from multiplicity, 
Death lies upon division like a pall. 

From many thoughts and wishes set me free, 
To know the all in One, the One in all: 


And no more fall 


Under the burden of complexity. 














WHO READS A CATHOLIC BOOK? 


By S. A. BaLpbus. 


PART II. 


F it is not an exaggeration to say 
that probably not more than 
twenty thousand Catholic men and 
women of the laity care enough for 
Catholic literature to buy an occa- 
sional Catholic book; if I am ap- 
proximately correct when I estimate 
that not more than one hundred 
thousand Catholic men and women 
actually read Catholic books—then 
it behooves us to discover the why 
and wherefore for the small propor- 
tion, and the meager interest. 

Let us keep in mind that the 
Catholic population is in round 
numbers twenty million, of which 
one-half, or ten million, may be 
considered of reading age, say above 
fourteen years; that eighty per cent, 
or eight million, may be considered 
as non-readers—that is, not inter- 
ested in literature, or capable of be- 
ing interested in books of any kind; 
that there are, say two million po- 
tential Catholic readers, Catholic 
men and women who have had a 
university, college or high school 
education, or are of a grade of men- 
tality that places them above the 
average in intelligence. 

With these estimates and data be- 
fore us the question that seems nat- 
ural to ask is: Why isn’t Catholic 
literature more popular? Why are 
so few Catholics of the laity inter- 
ested in Catholic books? 

As part of my answer I choose to 
quote again from the late lamented 
Maurice Francis Egan: 


“It may be answered that one rea- 
son why literature avowedly for 





Catholics is not valued is that much 
of it is written without art, and that 
the traces of the untrained amateur 
who is a theologian, but cannot 
write, are over it. This is probably 
owing to the fact that the Catholic 
publishers, on account of the small- 
ness of their public, cannot offer 
reasonable pay to the author of 
recognized reputation. They must, 
consequently, depend on amateurs, 
or on persons whose lack of artistic 
training, rather than lack of train- 
ing, prevents their entrance into the 
high-class magazines of great re- 
sources. ... 

“So low has the literary condition 
of professedly religious ‘literature’ 
become in this country that the 
splendid and glorious title ‘Catho- 
lic’ on any book or publication, con- 
demns it at first sight because of 
the trash,—from a literary point of 
view,—which the title has been 
made to connote.” 


These are important statements, 
made not by a theorist, but by one 
who was himself an author of fair 
repute. We cannot dismiss them 
with a wave of the hand, or a shrug 
of the shoulders. Whoever is at all 
familiar with Catholic literature 
cannot but feel that they are large- 
ly justified, and may be applied to 
the bulk of our literature. 

A few comments, however, seem 
apropos. That much of our litera- 
ture is “written without art,” is 
true; but the same can be said of a 
considerable percentage of the sec- 
ular variety of literature. Some of 





















the most popular novels that rank 
as “best sellers,” and even more se- 
rious works eagerly devoured by 
multitudes, are often lacking in ar- 
tistic quality. So lack of art can 
hardly be called the dominant deter- 
rent. 

The explanation for the popular- 
ity of some books is not difficult to 
understand. A book may be “with- 
out art” but it is invariably the 
work of a trained writer. “Ay, 
there’s the rub.” Most popular 
writers are not great artists, but 
they have mastered the trick of 
writing—which, after all, is the 
important thing—more important 
than “fine writing.” 

While a certain number of our 
authors can be accused of having 
“written without art,” I seriously 
urge that an even greater number 
could be charged with that other 
heinous literary sin—‘“fine writing,” 
a labored striving for rhetorical ef- 
fects, a style of writing noted chief- 
ly for verbosity and bombast. “The 
true abuse of ‘fine writing,’” said 
Francis Thompson, “is rich diction 
to a plain subject, or lofty words to 
weak ideas.” 

Something must be said about the 
amateur author, lay or cleric, rather 
too well represented in Catholic lit- 
erature. By amateur author I mean 
a man or woman of average intelli- 
gence, neither particularly skillful 
as a writer, nor remarkably original 
in point of thought. The amateur 
has an itch for writing, rather than 
writing ability; and imagines that he 
has a great message for the world, 
whereas, what he may have to say 
are mere commonplaces and plati- 
tudes—things that have been said a 
hundred times, and much better, by 
others. 

The admission of so many Catho- 
lic amateurs to the ranks of authors 
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has had a depreciating effect on our 
literature. For one thing it has low- 
ered its quality; besides, it has cre- 
ated an impression in the minds of 
many that our standards are not 
very high. 

I know of no other field of 
achievement where an amateur is 
permitted to worm his way into a 
company where he is conspicuously 
out of place. There is no such 
thing as an amateur pianist or com- 
poser, painter or sculptor, lawyer or 
physician, bishop or priest, and 
there should be no amateur authors. 
The amateur is free to write if he 
chooses, for his own amusement, or 
the entertainment of his friends— 
but he has no right to foist his half- 
baked products on the public, or 
demand pay for his immature work. 
Only in Catholic literature is the 
amateur author tolerated; only of 
Catholics is it expected that homage 
be paid to every tyro—to every lit- 
erary parvenu. His speedy elimina- 
tion is “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 

And while on this subject may I 
stress that it is primarily because 
so many inferior books have been 
published under an imprimatur, 
and with the nihil obstat and per- 
missu) superiorum conspicuously 
displayed on the front page, that 
many intelligent Catholics have ac- 
quired the feeling that most, if not 
all books thus labeled, are hardly 
worth while. The assumption is, of 
course, false, and the conclusion 
wrong. Nevertheless the impression 
of inherent inferiority has become 
firmly lodged in the minds of many, 
and we may as well take it into ac- 
count, in our endeavor to determine 
the causes of unpopularity of our 
literature, and the reasons for the 
great lack of interest on the part of 
Catholics, in Catholic books. 
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I am strong for the omission of 
the words, imprimatur, nihil obstat, 
and permissu superiorum from our 
books. I am not arguing for the 
abrogation of the censorship. I ask 
only that the imprimatur be sent as 
an official notification to the pub- 
lisher, but not used as a recommen- 
dation to the public. To my hum- 
ble way of thinking, the sooner we 
adopt a method whereby every book 
that is published must stand on its 
own feet, or fall for lack of merit, 
the better it will be for our litera- 
ture. 

While eighty-five per cent of our 
literature is (or was) written by 
priests and is chiefly for priests and 
nuns, I do not feel that there are 
too many priest-authors. All told, 
there are at most a few hundred 
priests writing books to-day, which 
is not a large percentage consider- 
ing that there are in the United 
States nearly twenty-five thousand 
men in Holy Orders. Indeed the 
priest-author is necessary and in- 
dispensable to our Catholic litera- 
ture. No one is better equipped than 
he to present the great Christian 
truths to the Catholic laity. But if 
he wishes to reach the average in- 
telligent Catholic man and woman, 
he must keep in mind the words of 
Francis Thompson: “Theology and 
philosophy are the soul of truth; 
but they must be clothed with flesh 
to create an organism which can 
come down and live among men. 
Therefore Christ became incarnate 
to create Christianity.” 


And because priests are, and 


probably will continue to be, the 
flower of the flock of Catholic au- 
thors, it is important that they real- 
ize wherein, and in what direction, 
improvement is possible and greatly 
to be desired. 
to them that I write. 


It is to be of service 
It is impor- 
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tant that they get the average lay- 
man’s point of view on what is writ- 
ten. 

During twenty-five years I have 
asked hundreds upon hundreds of 
Catholic men and women I met in a 
social or business way, their opin- 
ion of Catholic books and literature 
generally. While many of them 
had no opinion to offer, frankly ad- 
mitting that they knew nothing 
about either, I venture here—and 
merely for the purpose of opening 
the eyes of the present and future 
producers of Catholic literature—to 
give a few of the off-hand criticisms 
and comments I received: 

“Hopelessly dull”; “mediocre”; 
“inferior”; “wearisome”; “trash”; 
“stupid”; “uninteresting”; “takes 
too much for granted”; “arrogant”; 
“insulting to my _ intelligence”; 
“boresome”; “bombastic”; “don’t 
care for it”; “haven’t much time for 
reading but the little reading I do I 
prefer something worth while”; “a 
waste of time to read much of it”; 
“a similarity and sameness about 
it”; “tiresome”; “too idealistic”; 
“too preachy”; “too churchy”; “too 
much like a sermon”; “all about 
saints and priests and sisters”; “too 
pious”; “too spiritual”; “ultra pi- 
ous”; “pietistic”’; “too goody- 
goody”; “harps on the unattain- 
able.” 

Many more expressions could be 
added, but these few suffice to show 
what is going on in the minds of 
many, many intelligent and think- 
ing Catholics. You may say it’s a 
pity, and Ill agree with you; but it 
is also a fact, and that’s something 
to think about. 

Of one thing I am quite con- 
vinced, namely, that the average 
Catholic man and woman is not 
over-fond of the deeply religious or 
intensely spiritual books. There 























may be a few detached souls to 
whom pietistic books are as the 
breath of their nostrils, but they are 
the exceptions, not the rule. We 
must make up our minds whether 
we will continue to cater to the se- 
lect few or strive to catch the fancy 
of the multitude. To continue to 
write books which the majority will 
not read is like building palaces in 
the deserts, cathedrals in the jun- 
gles, pleasure parks where there are 
no people, bridges where there are 
no rivers, ships where there is no 
ocean. It all seems so futile—and 
so foolish! 

Of books of pious meditation we 
have more than enough. If not an- 
other book of this kind were pub- 
lished during the next ten years the 
loss would be insignificant. And 
yet their duplication and multipli- 
cation goes on unabated. Authors 
seem to be vying with each other 
as to who goes farthest; and the 
tendency is to go beyond any rea- 
sonable limit. 

But while we may be able to ex- 
plain the antipathy of most Catho- 
lics for certain kinds of our books, 
we have yet to find an explanation 
for their indifference and listless at- 
titude toward our literature and 
books in general. And the only ex- 
planation that seems to me to fit 
the case, has nothing to do with lit- 
erature or authors, with books or 
publishers. Its roots are to be 
found in the parish unit. 

Critics within our own ranks are 
fond of saying that parochialism is 
our besetting sin. Parochialism, 
they explain, proceeds on the as- 
sumption that the part is greater 
than the whole, that parish re- 
spectability is sufficient for salva- 
tion. That is like saying that Cath- 
olics are guilty of the tendency to 
barter the glorious heritage of their 
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Faith for a mess of parish pottage. 
I do not share in this harsh criti- 
cism. 

Nevertheless I am not blind to the 
drift of the critics’ contention, that 
every parish is an independent unit 
and therefore out of touch with all 
other units. Unity is one of the 
marks of the Church—but as long 
as our parish units are unrelated, 
unity cannot be conspicuously a 
mark of the scattered Catholic pop- 
ulace. Unity of thought and unity 
of action remain absent. In brief— 
we are like scattered regiments; it 
is only a united army that can 
march to victory. We are like a 
mighty machine, yet lacking in 
power and motion, because its in- 
tegral parts are scattered over a vast 
extent of territory—are unassem- 
bled. We are like so many master 
musicians in an orchestra, but in 
frightful discord because each in- 
sists on playing a different tune. 

Whatever our parish philosophy 
may be—whether right or wrong— 
I am less concerned with that than 
I am with a uniform plan for parish 
activity in unison. Can we or can 
we not, by this means, raise the 
number of readers of Catholic books 
from one hundred thousand to, say 
a quarter million? "Twould be a 
glorious achievement! 

I am bold enough to think that it 
can be done, and humbly venture to 
submit a plan in the hope that those 
qualified to judge will not find it en- 
tirely devoid of merit. 

My proposal, is that we should 
select a popular library of let us 
say, a hundred Catholic books of 
various kinds from the following 
classifications: theological, philo- 
sophical, spiritual, essays, history, 
biography, poetry, fiction, and mis- 
cellaneous. They should be pub- 
lished in uniform binding—printed 
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preferably from new and attractive 
type instead of old plates, on good 
paper and neatly bound. The price 
per volume should not exceed one 
dollar; or one hundred dollars for 
the set. I submit this suggestion to 
the four or five most prominent 
Catholic book publishers, who for 
this particular purpose could pool 
their interests, and organize them- 
selves into a separate corporation. 

I am aware that a few sporadic 
attempts along these lines have 
been made, and that they were not 
successful, as anyone who knows 
anything about merchandising of 
books might have foretold. I am, 
furthermore, fully acquainted with 
the more or less successful private 
ventures of publishing more ambi- 
tious works of a Catholic character. 
I realize all the difficulties involved 
in such undertakings, nor am I dis- 
posed to minimize them. Indeed, if 
my proposal were merely to publish 
a library of one hundred carefully 
selected books on a hit or miss 
basis, it would merit scant consid- 
eration. My plan, however, as I 
stated in the beginning, harks back 
to the parish unit; it presupposes 
thorough organization and whole- 
hearted codéperation on the part of 
individuals and groups, in every 
parish. 

There are 11,823 parishes with 
resident pastors. That some of 
these parishes are in poor places, 
or too poor to be included in the 
plan, goes without saying. But 
surely 5,000 parishes could install 
this library of one hundred Catho- 
lic books. (It would be important 
to display them conspicuously and 
make them easy of access to the pa- 
rishioners.) The one hundred dol- 
lars necessary for the purchase of 
the library could be raised either by 
subscription or other methods that 
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might be deemed preferable. In the 
larger parishes the various parish 
societies could each install this li- 
brary for its members. The more 
libraries within the limits of a par- 
ish, the better. It is neither waste 
nor duplication; it merely intensi- 
fies the urge to read, and multiplies 
the facilities for reading. 

But the mere installation of a li- 
brary is not enough. My plan also 
contemplates a thoroughly organ- 
ized publicity campaign, extending 
over a period of four or five years, 
during which time every Catholic 
man and woman will have the ex- 
istence of the library dinned into 
their ears. Furthermore, with or- 
ganization and codperation, a great 
drive could be launched to prevail 
on the well-to-do Catholic families 
in every parish to purchase the li- 
brary for their homes. 

Beyond a doubt, most pastors 
would also want a set of the books 
for their own libraries. 

Nor is it to be supposed that the 
plan would be confined to the par- 
ishes. Thus, for example, every 
Catholic high school, academy, col- 
lege, university and seminary would 
certainly purchase this set of one 
hundred books for their libraries. 
Then there are the Catholic frater- 
nal and benevolent societies of men 
and women—with eight or nine 
thousand branches, a goodly num- 
ber of which can be awakened to 
the importance of this subject. 

All of this is the barest outline— 
a mere hint of possibilities—but al- 
ways presupposing organization and 
coéperation on the part of individ- 
uals and groups—the clergy and 
the laity. That the entire Catholic 
press would welcome such a plan 
and support it to the limit, is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

This is one way-—the only way— 
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I can think of, to popularize Catho- 
lic literature, and which, I believe, 
will within a period of, say ten 
years, stimulate perhaps a quarter 
million Catholics who are now in- 
different, to take an interest in 
Catholic books. Is it worth while? 
Is it worth a trial? 

In particular, what of the new 
generation—the children? My 
thought on that subject is that if 
we can create an interest among 
children in the reading of the right 
kind of Catholic books, the interest 
will continue when they grow older. 
“As the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined.” With this idea in mind I 
stress the desirability of installing 
a library of from one to two hun- 
dred juvenile books in every Catho- 
lic parochial school. But I put the 
strongest emphasis on the right 
kind of books (chiefly fiction)—the 
kind of books that the average 
healthy-minded boy and girl be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen 
likes to read. The taste for reading 
is best developed during the years 
of youth. I am inclined to think 
that if all our schools had been 
equipped with well-stocked juvenile 
libraries a generation ago, there 
would be a greater interest on the 
part of our Catholic adult popula- 
tion in Catholic books and litera- 
ture. 

The plan I have proposed (and 
which concerns itself chiefly with 
books that are already published) if 
adopted, might solve one-half of the 
problem. The other half concerns 
itself with the books yet to be writ- 
ten. With regard to these, a most 
promising sign has appeared in the 
firmament. Within recent months 
a Catholic Book Club has been or- 
ganized, whose nucleus is a capable 
editorial board that will select, ap- 
prove and recommend, at the rate 
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of one a month, whatever books it 
considers worth while, and of par- 
ticular interest to Catholics. This 
is a step in the right direction—all 
too long delayed. 

If the progressive program 
adopted by the editorial board of 
the Catholic Book Club can be car- 
ried out, as its founders believe and 
its well-wishers hope, it will be a 
service of incalculable value to 
Catholic readers and purchasers of 
books, as well as a great stimulus to 
writers. Authors of the future will 
begin to envisage a more numerous, 
a more attentive and a more dis- 
criminating group of readers, which 
will encourage them to do their best 
work. 


Too many of our priest-authors 
seem to think that the primary pur- 
pose of our literature is to preach. 
No matter what they write it is 
more than half a sermon. That 
would not, in itself, be a fault to 
condemn if it were not linked to 
another misapprehension, namely, 
that the average Catholic man and 
woman enjoys nothing better than 
being preached at. Nothing is far- 
ther from the truth. Ask the 
1,900,000! 

Again, too many of our authors 
are dominated by the fear of giving 
scandal. Now it is obvious that a 
Catholic writer must avoid the crime 
of scandal. But, as all moralists 
agree, there is scandal,—and scan- 
dal, and we are not always bound to 
avoid pharisaical scandal. 

In these times, as in Our Savior’s 
day, there are many who take scan- 
dal, or pretend to, with ridiculous 
ease. Generally they are hypocrites. 
Jesus, as every one who has read 
the Gospels must remember, exco- 
riated them with phrases of vigor 
and even of fury. 
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This ought to hearten our writ- 
ers. Let them brush aside as not 
worth a moment’s thought, all those 
who are too easily scandalized, 
those who derive pleasure from be- 
ing, or pretending to be, scandalized 
—those who imagine that schein- 
heiligkeit is synonymous with sanc- 
tity. We have paid too much atten- 
tion to them in the past; let us dis- 
miss them from further considera- 
tion. 

Then, well-equipped and well- 
trained Catholic writers will be free 
to produce vital books. If the pub- 
lishers will codperate to give a 
chance of life to all books that have 
a right to life, we may confidently 
hope that the reproach against 
Catholic literature will be re- 
moved. 


* * * 


We have seen that the situation 
with regard to Catholic books leaves 
much to be desired. But what of 
our Catholic current literature, our 
weekly and monthly magazines? 
Amongst periodicals one might well 
include daily and weekly newspa- 
pers and reviews, but that would 
lead us too far afield. I shall con- 
fine myself exclusively to a consid- 
eration of those periodicals known 
as monthly magazines—those maga- 
zines which appeal, or are supposed 
to appeal, to the Catholic reading 
public—our constant flow of light 
or popular literature. 

There is at least one monthly 
magazine, THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
whose appeal is frankly not to the 
uneducated masses, but to the edu- 
cated Catholic laity. Furthermore 
there is a number of specialized 
Catholic magazines, educational, 
historical, scientific, etc., edited by 
specialists and intended for distinc- 
tive groups. And there are several 
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magazines for priests, and very ex- 
cellent ones, too; needless to say 
they are edited by priests, which is 
perfectly proper, for a magazine for 
the clergy edited by laymen would 
be an anomaly; in fact, it couldn’t 
be. These specialized periodicals 
do not properly belong to the group 
of periodicals intended for the gen- 
eral Catholic public—the laity; and 
cannot be classified as popular or 
light literature. 

The very first glance at our 
monthly magazines reveals that the 
same conditions that exist in the 
Catholic book field are duplicated 
in the magazine field—with this 
marked difference: in the book field 
all publishers are laymen; in the 
magazine field, practically all pub- 
lishers are priests, or, more correct- 
ly speaking, Religious Orders, Com- 
munities and Societies. The laity, 
in the réle of Catholic magazine 
publishers, is, if not an unknown, 
at least an invisible quantity. 

We next observe that a decided 
majority of the literary contribu- 
tors are priests; the laity is incon- 
spicuous. Chiefly in the field of fic- 
tion and poetry, and in certain 
women’s departments, is there a 
fair representation of the laity. It 
is not difficult to compute the why 
and wherefore for the scarcity of 
distinguished writers in the ranks 
of Catholic magazine contributors. 
Most of the priest contributors are 
members of Religious Orders and 
receive no compensation for their 
work. This has placed a low valu- 
ation on literary material, and cre- 
ated a condition which makes it im- 
possible for Catholic men and wom- 
en of real literary ability to enter or 
stay in the field. 

And last but not least, practically 
all the Catholic magazines for the 
laity are edited by priests, most of 























them members of Religious Orders, 
Communities or Societies. This 
probably accounts for the uniform 
character of most of our Catholic 
magazines. There is little differ- 
ence between them. They are made 
over the same pattern. In point of 
content there is great similarity. 
There is an excess of pious mate- 
rial. Many of the articles, and most 
of the stories, are of a strictly reli- 
gious type. And the literary qual- 
ity cannot be said to be of a high 
order. 

Many years ago, Maurice Francis 
Egan attempted to give the explana- 
tion: 


“A periodical controlled by priests 
is in business mainly to save souls, 
not to provide literature; and some 
of the most exquisite art and litera- 
ture primarily has nothing to do 
with the saving of souls. . . . The 
devotional magazine has no busi- 
ness with literature as literature. ... 

“The Catholic magazines at pres- 
ent (1905) existing are admirable; 
they are edited by specialists in de- 
votion, who are, as a rule, priests, 
experts, trained in theology, know- 
ing the public to which they appeal, 
and enlightening souls. Their prin- 
cipal aim is not to encourage or de- 
velop fine literature, but, as I have 
said, to save souls. And I am doubt- 
ful whether priests, trained as Amer- 
ican priests are trained, with merely 
a mild tolerance for art and litera- 
ture, can successfully edit periodi- 
cals, Catholic and literary, in the 
highest meaning of the phrase.” 


But since 1905 a great change 
has taken place in the Catholic 
magazine field. At that time there 
were comparatively few Catholic 
magazines, perhaps not more than 
seven or eight; now there are be- 
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tween fifty and sixty, perhaps 
more; and it is likely that within 
another ten years there will be 
nearer a hundred—unless some- 
thing drastic is done to stop the 
multiplication and duplication of 
merely pious magazines; for prac- 
tically all our magazines are of the 
pious variety. 

If the saving of souls is the real 
reason for the existence of so many 
Catholic magazines, as a layman I 
would say that those we have at 
present are amply sufficient for the 
purpose. But if the increase in this 
type of magazine continues, I shall 
be compelled to the conclusion that 
the real reason for their coming in- 
to being is not the saving of souls, 
nor the spread of this devotion or 
that, but chiefly to collect funds for 
this good cause or that worthy pur- 
pose. Even under present condi- 
tions it is apparent that the popu- 
larizing of certain devotions is not 
the sole object of these publications. 
To their credit be it said that most 
of the Catholic magazines make no 
bones about the raison d’étre of 
their existence. 

There are magazines published,— 
to use the very phrases of their 
owners and publishers,—‘“for the 
purpose of spreading devotion to 
the Holy Ghost”; “in the interest of 
the Missions of India and the Ori- 
ent”; “for the benefit of Indian Mis- 
sions in the United States”; “to 
stimulate interest in missionary 
work in the United States, with spe- 
cial emphasis on missions to non- 
Catholics”; “in the interest of the 
poor missions in the United States”; 
“to promote the welfare of Indian 
and Chinese Missions”; “to propa- 
gate devotion to Our Lady of Sor- 
rows”; “in the interests of Catholic 
Negro Mission work”; “for the sup- 
port of the African Missions”; “in 
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the interest of abandoned and neg- 
lected children”; “to spread devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin”; “in the 
interest of Chinese Missions”; “to 
foster a greater love for the Most 
Blessed Sacrament”; “for the dis- 
semination of the truth concerning 
the history, doctrines and practices 
of the Catholic Church”; “to spread 
Franciscan ideals through the Third 
Order”; “to spread devotion to St. 
Anthony and make known the 
Third Order of St. Francis”; “to 
spread devotion to St. Teresa”; “to 
further devotion to the Holy 
Ghost”; “to support Capuchin Mis- 
sions”; “to make Christ, the Savior, 
better known and loved.” 

I know the editors of most of the 
magazines, so described, and I want 
to go on record as saying that indi- 
vidually and collectively they are 
splendid men and zealous priests. I 
hold them in great esteem, and cher- 
ish only the warmest feelings of 
friendship toward them. But that 
does not blind me to the fact that 
none of the above magazines is pri- 
marily engaged in the business of 
providing the Catholic laity with 
real literature. I mean, of course, 
of the lighter sort. 

I realize the importance and the 
difficulty of raising funds for the 
various splendid causes and com- 
mendable purposes. I haven’t one 
word of criticism to offer on that 
score. But I dare to express regret 
that on account of conditions as 
they are at present, our Catholic 
magazines, generally speaking, are 
house organs for the various Reli- 
gious Orders, Communities and So- 
cieties, rather than magazines for 
the Catholic laity; mediums of pub- 
licity for the work they are doing— 
excellent work—admirable work, to 
be sure; but that does not alter the 
fact already stated—namely that 
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the production of a good grade of 
current or light literature for the 
laity is only a secondary or minor 
consideration. 

The combined circulation of fifty 
of these magazines (several do not 
give their circulation figures) is 
2,265,573; for which the subscribers 
paid $4,609,000. Does not that 
prove that our Catholic magazines 
are popular? Hardly, when we con- 
sider the coercive methods used to 
obtain circulation. In order to in- 
duce Catholics to subscribe for 
Catholic magazines, publishers find 
it necessary to offer lagnappe and 
all kinds of inducements—pre- 
miums, and spiritual benefits to 
be derived from participation in 
Masses, novenas, prayers, etc. 
Scarcely a single Catholic maga- 
zine is sold on its merit. Agents 
frankly admit that they do not sell 
the magazine—they sell the cause. 

The publishers and editors know 
this. One of the priest-editors not 
long ago stated that if the present 
coercive circulation methods were 
abandoned, the circulation of Cath- 
olic magazines would shrink by 
eighty-five per cent. Only about 
fifteen per cent would subscribe, or 
renew their subscriptions volunta- 
rily; and these would be influenced 
chiefly by their interest in the cause 
rather than in the magazine itself. 
This is not as it should be. 

It is particularly regrettable be- 
cause our only chance to induce the 
majority of Catholics to read a lit- 
erature that is Catholic, is through 
the medium of weekly and monthly 
magazines. I have repeatedly stated 
that out of a potential reading pub- 
lic of two million, probably not 
more than a hundred thousand 
Catholic men and women are in- 
terested in Catholic books. I hold 
that a considerable number of the 

















1,900,000 who do not seem to be in- 
terested in books, could be reached 
through the right kind of maga- 
zines. 

I put all the emphasis on the right 
kind of magazines. Are the maga- 
zines we have of a type and char- 
acter likely to win and to hold the 
interest of the average layman? As 
a layman I would say—they are not. 
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In saying this I do not mean to be 
critical; my aim is to be helpful. It 
is only by stating the case frankly 
that amelioration is possible. There 
can be no doubt about the desirabil- 
ity of improving the present situa- 
tion. If what I have said will pro- 
voke thought along these lines, and 
perhaps bring appreciable results, 
the laity will rejoice. 


[THE END. ] 





REPLY FOR A PAGAN LOVER. 


By HELENE MULLINS. 


O my beloved, I will meet you there 

Beside the cross upon that lonely hill 

Where none dare go, excepting them that share 
The bitter mystery, and them that kill. 


I am no longer one of them that go, 

Clad in bright raiment, singing through the street. 
I am of them that heard the hammer’s blow, 

I am of them that saw the fastened feet. 


O my beloved, there is work to do, 

Nails to be drawn, spices and balm to bring, 
Gall to be spilled, a crown to be torn in two, 
Kissing and weeping, binding and burying. 


Wait for me in no house or market-place. 

I will not come where feasts and music are, 
I will not yield to any gay embrace. 

If you would love me, you must journey far, 


And in men’s hearts be disinherited, 
And with me share the sorrowful, proud doom; 
Else I will put a veil upon my head, 


And lay myself beside Him in the tomb. 














FLOWERS OF SACRIFICE. 


By May Harvey DruMMoND. 


ROUGH the streets of a little 

French village a family party 
of tourists consisting of a father 
and mother and their little daugh- 
ter aged ten, under the guidance of 
the venerable parish priest were 
making their way to the ancient 
church situated on a rising a little 
apart from the other buildings. 

Neat rows of cottages, each with 
its little garden of old-fashioned 
flowers, lined both sides of the 
street. One of these all covered 
with rambling roses, attracted the 
attention of the sight-seers who 
stopped before it, the little girl 
climbing on a bar of the gate to see 
better what was within. 

“Oh, what beautiful flowers! See! 
Those red ones there—what are 
they called?” she asked of the Abbé 
who shook his head smiling and 
made answer: 

“Little lady, we do not know 
what they are, but here in the vil- 
lage we call them ‘flowers of sacri- 
fice.’” 

“Flowers of sacrifice! What a 
strange name! Do tell me why you 
call them so?” the mother asked, 
and the priest pausing a moment, 
replied: 

“It is a wonderful story and I 
will tell it to you—” He stopped 
short as the door of the cottage 
opened and a slender young woman, 
leading a tiny child by the hand, 
came down the garden path. See- 
ing the priest she hurried forward 
to greet him. 

“Oh, Monsieur l’Abbé! Were you 
coming to see us? Victor is inside 
—come in, come in!” she pleaded, 
as the priest stood hesitating. 





“As you see I am not alone, 
Madeleine,” he said, pointing to the 
strangers. 

“Your friends will be welcome al- 
so. Do come in!” Saying which, 
she opened wide the little gate. The 
priest looked inquiringly at the visi- 
tors who eagerly accepted the invi- 
tation. 


“Madame St. Jean—Monsieur 
and Madame—?” The Abbé 
stopped. 

“Bentlys, and our daughter, 


Claire,” Mr. Bentlys supplied, and 
led by Madeleine and the priest, the 
party filed into the tiny living room 
of the cottage where, seated by the 
window, Victor St. Jean sat busily 
making baskets. As they entered 
he rose quickly, slipping the well- 
blackened clay pipe from between 
his teeth and saluted the priest and 
his companions in military fashion. 
Abbé Miraille shook him warmly by 
the hand and introduced the Bent- 
lys. 

“You fought in the great war?” 
Mr. Bentlys, noticing the precision 
of the military salute, asked Victor. 

“Yes, Monsieur, I fought in the 
terrible war until, to save my rea- 
son, God in His goodness blinded 
me.” 

“Blinded you?” echoed Mr. Bent- 
lys wonderingly. “But you are not 
blind now, surely?” 

“Oh, no, Monsieur. In His good 
time—when the world had become 
beautiful again—-He opened my 
eyes. Thanks be to Him!” As Vic- 
tor spoke, he turned to look loving- 
ly at his wife who was proudly 
showing her husband’s handiwork 
to Mrs. Bentlys and Claire. 


























Suddenly, noticing that his guests 
were still standing, St. Jean drew 
up chairs and invited them to be 
seated, but glancing at the clock on 
the wall and remembering that they 
had not yet seen the church, the 
Abbé courteously refused. Holding 
out his hand to Victor he said: 

“Well, my friend, if God has been 
good to you, you have surely de- 
served it!” 

Victor shook his head and the 
hand of the Abbé at the same time, 
and replied: 

“Not I, Monsieur l’Abbé, but 
Madeleine.” At which his wife held 
up a reproving finger, smiling ten- 
derly at him the while. 

Good-bys said, the visitors and 
their guide wended their way down 
the garden path again, Claire stop- 
ping by the gate to look once more 
at the beautiful red flowers which 
grew just inside it. Victor and 
Madeleine standing at the door, saw 
her and looked smilingly at each 
other, then, when the gate had 
closed behind the party, they turned 
and went into the cottage. 

“I will show you the church 
first,” the Abbé said, “then, if there 
is still time, I will tell you the story 
of Victor and Madeleine . . . that is,” 
he added, looking questioningly at 
the Bentlys, “if you still wish to 
hear it?” 

“Yes! Yes!” said Claire eagerly 
clapping her hands, “I would rather 
hear the story than see the church.” 
For which speech her mother re- 
proved her gently, fearing she had 
hurt the Abbé’s feelings: but he was 
only amused at the childish frank- 
ness. 

The church door as always, 
throughout the day, stood open and 
as they entered the ancient edifice 
which had seen so many genera- 
tions of villagers come and go, its 
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serene antiquity held even Claire 
silent. It seemed like a temple of 
remembrance, so covered were its 
walls with tablets to the dead: some 
handsome and ornate bearing 
seignorial arms of the nobility; oth- 
ers quite simple, devoid of any de- 
vice save only the names of those to 
whom they had been erected. Some 
quite new ones were grouped near 
the door and before them the Abbé 
knelt a moment in silent prayer. 
Rising, he pointed to one bearing 
the name of Jacques Orteuil, and 
said: 

“That is my nephew. Ah, poor 
Jacques!” His voice broke and he 
was silent for a moment, then: 
“This one,” pointing to a large tab- 
let beside that of Jacques on which 
several names were inscribed, “was 
erected by the widow Bedard to her 
six sons. Such fine boys!” 

“My God! How terrible!” Bent- 
lys murmured: “Did she survive 
it?” 

“Oh, yes!” the priest answered, 
“she is living yet. Had there been 
twelve instead of six, she would not 
have grudged them to her country.” 

“Oh, look! look!” broke in Claire 
excitedly, “there are some of those 
wonderful flowers again!” She 
pointed eagerly to a vase beneath 
the tablet of the widow Bedard 
which held a bunch of the red 
flowers of the little garden. 

“That is Madeleine’s doing. She 
thinks the mother of those boys has 
as good a right to those flowers as 
she has herself and she always 
keeps the vase full. And now that 
you have seen the church we will 
go to the sacristy where I will satis- 
fy as best I can, the curiosity of my 
little friend here and tell you all I 
know about those flowers.” 

He led the way to the room where 
the vestments were kept and bid- 
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ding his guests be seated, took a 
chair himself, then quite simply, 
without preamble, began his story. 


“Madeleine’s father died soon aft- 
ter she was born and her mother 
did not long survive him. When 
she knew the end was near, Madame 
Joubert sent for the Mother Supe- 
rior of our convent over there,” he 
pointed through the window to a 
gray stone building surrounded by 
massive walls which stood some dis- 
tance away, “and made her promise 
to take care of Madeleine. 

“From the first the child loved 
the services of the church and the 
older she grew the more devout she 
became until at seventeen she had 
definitely decided to take the veil. 
Of course we were all glad that it 
was so, for we knew that she was 
truly called of God. She was just 
about to begin her novitiate when 
the terrible war broke out and the 
convent had to be turned into a 
military hospital. The sisters 
nursed the sick and wounded, 
Madeleine doing all she could to 
help. When she was not wanted 
to run errands, fetch and carry, her 
time was spent in prayers to the 
Virgin for pity on the poor suffer- 
ing men. Well—the Virgin heard 
her prayers—that is sure.” 

Here the priest paused and 
mopped his forehead with a large 
colored handkerchief, then contin- 
ued: 

“One of the men was not only 
wounded but totally blind as well— 
‘a hopeless case,’ the doctors called 
him, and on that account he be- 
came the object of special care to 
the sisters, one of whom, when the 
trays came in, would sit beside him 
and help his clumsy efforts to feed 
himself. At last, after a big battle, 
the hospital became so full that 
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Madeleine and the young novices 
had to help with the serving of 


meals. Because she was gentler, 
more thoughtful than the others, 
Victor’s tray—he was the blind sol- 
dier, you see—Victor’s tray was 
given into her charge and soon, 
though none of us knew it then, 
meal time became for him a feast 
in more ways than one. To Made- 
leine, the destined bride of the 
Church, he was only a poor suffer- 
ing human being to be tended and 
pitied, and when, the meal ended 
and she took away his tray, she 
never turned to look back at him, 
so never guessed that his poor blind 
eyes followed her footsteps down 
the long room till the sound of them 
was lost in the corridor outside. 
“In those awful days, all cere- 
mony and forms except those of 
worship, were forgotten, so when 
the Archbishop came to visit the 
convent, he came unannounced and 
unexpected, nor would he allow 
anyone to be taken from their work 
in the hospital to wait on him. He 
made a visit to each soldier sepa- 
rately, talking with them, counsel- 
ing them and comforting them. 
One day he was seated by the bed- 
side of Victor when Madeleine came 
in with the tray. Seeing Monsei- 
gneur, she made to turn back, 
meaning to wait until he had fin- 
ished his talk with Victor, but Mon- 
seigneur signed to her to come on, 
and stood beside the bed watching 
her as she propped Victor up and 
arranged his tray. Then he looked 
at the sick man and something in 
the sightless eyes turned towards 
Madeleine made him move suddenly 
away and hurry out to the garden 
below where we could see him pac- 
ing quickly up and down, lost in 
agitated thought. It was as if he 
were wrestling with himself. Late 

















that night, he sent for me: ‘Abbé 
Miraille,’ he said, ‘for what purpose 
is the Church established here on 
earth?’ 

“ ‘Surely for the service and wor- 
ship of God, Monseigneur,’ I re- 
plied, astonished at his question. 

“ *Then will you tell me—of what, 
in your opinion, does the service of 
God consist?’ 

“‘In worship and devotion—in 
helping the sick and needy—in 
short, in doing good, Monseigneur,’ 
I replied, more puzzled than ever. 

“*Abbé Miraille,’ he said again, 
‘do you believe in sacrifice?’ 

“*Monseigneur!’ I cried, ‘I am a 
Christian!’ 

“‘And so am I, Abbé Miraille— 
and so I hope, is our good Mother 
Superior. Ask her to come here to 
me.” 

“I found her talking with one of 
the Sisters in the corridor. ‘Monsei- 
gneur has sent for you,’ I said, and 
she came at once, asking anxiously: 

“There is nothing wrong I 
hope?’ 

“‘No,’ I said, ‘at least I don’t 
know—he certainly talks very 
strangely to-night!’ 

“‘Sister Mercedes told me he 
spent all afternoon in prayer in the 
chapel. What can it mean?’ she 
questioned, and I shook my head 
helplessly. But we were soon to 
know. 

“It seems that as he stood beside 
the bed of Victor and watched 
Madeleine’s deft and gentle minis- 
trations and the look on the sick 
man’s face as he thanked her, the 
thought had come to him that it was 
just such tender care poor Victor 
would need throughout his life and 
that Madeleine could best serve her 
chosen Master Christ by renounc- 
ing her intention of becoming a nun 
and marrying the blind man. 
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“To say that we were both horri- 


fied, is to say nothing at all. We 
thought his brain was surely turned 
by the misery of the war. 

“‘*Monseigneur!’ the Mother ex- 
claimed, putting up her hands in 
protest,—but he stopped her. 

“*Mother,’ he said in that slow, 
calm voice of his, ‘did not Our Lord 
Himself say, “in as much as ye do it 
unto the least of these, ye do it unto 
Me”? Are we better than our Mas- 
ter?’ 

The Mother did not answer, emo- 
tion choked her. 

“ ‘Go,’ he said, ‘and bring the girl 
to me.’ 

“She was weeping by this time 
but of course she had to obey. 

“When Madeleine came in she 
was white and trembling, fright- 
ened by the strange summons and 
the tears of the Mother. She knelt 
before the Archbishop who gave her 
his blessing, then, very gently, with 
infinite tact and tenderness, he told 
her of the great sacrifice he asked 
her to make willingly, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

Abbé Miraille paused and his 
gaze strayed out of the window to 
the gray convent walls. For a mo- 
ment he seemed to have forgotten 
his audience; then he went on: 

“I shall never forget that young 
face raised up, looking at Monsei- 
gneur as he spoke, the dawning hor- 
ror in the eyes as he unfolded his 
plan to her. Her face was blanched, 
distorted with fear and I thought 
she would faint. When he stopped 
speaking, Madeleine remained there, 
mute as though turned to stone. 

“*Poor child! Is it so hard as all 
that?’ he asked her tenderly taking 
her hand and raising her to her feet. 
‘Remember, Madeleine, I only ask 
this of you, Ido not command. The 
sacrifice of an unwilling heart is 
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not what God wants. Think it over, 
child, and to-morrow the Mother 
Superior will bring me your an- 
swer. Good-night and God bless 
and direct you!’ 

“Madeleine still stood like one in 
a dream and the Mother taking her 
hand, led her from the room. At 
the door the girl turned and threw 
herself into the arms of the Mother, 
sobbing to break her heart, begging 
to be saved from this terrible thing. 
Agitated almost beyond control her- 
self, the Mother could only whisper 
brokenly: 

“ ‘Pray, my child, pray to the Vir- 
gin Mother of Sorrows. She will 
direct and guide you!’ 

“IT turned to look at Monseigneur: 
his face was white and drawn. 
Holding out his hand to me, he 
said: 

“*My son, I am very tired—good- 
night!’ 

“All that night, Madeleine—so 
she told me later—lay awake wrest- 
ling with her misery, calling to the 
Virgin for aid and deliverance. To 
renounce the desire of her heart, to 
consecrate herself to the service of 
man instead of that of God, seemed 
to her young mind nothing short of 
sacrilege. But then, had she not 
been asked to commit this very sac- 
rilege by the High Priest of God, and 
dared she disobey his wishes? Yes! 
Yes! she must—Monseigneur had 
been carried away by his sympa- 
thies—he would see the matter in a 
different light to-morrow. So she 
argued to herself until at last, des- 
perate and remembering the coun- 
sel of the Mother Superior, she crept 
hurriedly out of bed and down the 
stairs to the chapel where forgetful 
of the coldness of the tiled pave- 
ment, prostrating herself before the 
altar, she prayed wildly for deliver- 
ance, for help,—and through the 








dim light of the chapel it seemed to 
her that the face of the Virgin Moth- 
er of Sorrows looked down in pity 


on her as she prayed. Towards 
dawn she lost consciousness, or fell 
asleep, she never knew which, but 
suddenly she awoke—some one was 
calling her by name, very softly. 
‘Madeleine! Madeleine!’ She opened 
her eyes and beheld the Virgin her- 
self stooping over her and at the 
sight of the radiant face, Madeleine 
told me afterwards, all her trou- 
ble vanished and she felt herself 
wrapped about with a veil of bliss- 
ful peace. Pointing to the figure of 
the Crucified which stood above the 
altar, the Virgin bade her look. On 
the scroll at the foot of the cross she 
read in letters of fire, “Take up thy 
cross and follow Me!’ 

“ *T will! I will!’ she cried and im- 
mediately the chapel seemed flooded 
with a glorious light. Then the 
Virgin stooping, lifted her prostrate 
form from the floor and bade her 
‘Go in peace.’ She left the chapel 
and crept back to bed unseen of any 
one and in the morning when they 
came to call her, she was still sleep- 
ing peacefully. 

“Monseigneur himself undertook 
to tell Victor of the plans that had 
been made for his future and of 
Madeleine’s willingness to marry 
him if he would have it so. Victor’s 
astonishment was unbounded; for 
a time he seemed transformed from 
the human wreck we had known to 
a new man, but soon he became 
calmer and his reason asserted it- 
self. He told Monseigneur that 
though he was grateful to them for 
all their kindness, he could not ac- 
cept such a sacrifice—not unless 
Madeleine herself told him she was 
willing. 

“‘T will bring her to you,’ said 
Monseigneur, and soon Madeleine 
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was standing beside the bed, her 
hand in Victor’s assuring him that 
she really wanted to marry him and 
take care of him. Her voice was 
firm and rang true, and he, poor 
fellow, could not see her face nor 
the tears streaming down it. 

“At the intercession of the Arch- 
bishop, the government granted 
Victor a pension sufficient to give 
him a slender living. The men of 
the village joined together and built 
him the little cottage you saw, the 
women furnishing it with anything 
they could spare, in some cases giv- 
ing what they needed themselves. 

“As soon as Victor was well 
enough to leave the hospital, the 
day was fixed for the marriage. The 
Archbishop himself officiated and 
there never has been such a wed- 
ding in our village since the last of 
the Seigneurs was married! 

“After the ceremony, the Mother 
Superior and I went with them to 
their cottage and there at the gate, 
when it came to saying good-by to 
the one who had been a veritable 
mother to her, Madeleine’s courage 
gave way. Clinging to the Mother 
Superior she cried bitterly. I could 
see Victor’s sightless eyes turn to 
where she was, at first in surprise 
and then a look of hopeless misery 
came over his face. He groped his 
way into the cottage alone. 

When Madeleine had regained 
her composure, we bade her good- 
by and she lingered till we were out 
of sight, then followed her husband 
into the cottage. As she entered, 
Victor put out his hand to her and 
as she took it, said sadly: 

“Little girl, I know now—you 
have sacrificed yourself for my 
blindness!’ 

“She tried loyally to reassure him 
but he could feel the trembling of 
the hand he held and knew that he 
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had not been mistaken. Drawing 
her to him and putting his arm pro- 
tectingly around her, he said: 

“It is too late now—we cannot 
undo what has been done, but we 
will live together as comrades, you 
and I, and I will never ask anything 
of you that you do not care to give 
me.’ 

“Madeleine could do nothing but 
weep afresh. She was touched to 
the heart and vowed to herself to 
make life happy for him if she 
could. So they lived on for a couple 
of years, Victor making baskets to 
eke out his small pension, Made- 
leine doing the work of the house 
and caring tenderly for her blind 
husband. 

“At this time I visited them fre- 
quently, feeling that my presence 
was a comfort to both. Always Vic- 
tor remained the same; he seemed 
to be simply marking time, waiting 
patiently for the day when death 
would release him and give Made- 
leine back her freedom. With her 
it was different. She was develop- 
ing wonderfully, becoming more 
and more the tender helpmate. Not 
a sigh of his, not a single movement 
escaped her watchful eyes and she 
was always ready to guide his un- 
certain steps across the room or 
fetch and carry for him. One eve- 
ning when I was having supper with 
them, he turned quickly and in so 
doing upset his bowl of soup. His 
distress was sad to see, poor fellow! 
He so dreaded adding more trouble 
to what he regarded as Madeleine’s 
burdened life. But she sprang up 
laughing, making light of every- 
thing, soothing him in a tender 
motherly way which it did me good 
to see. ‘Surely,’ I thought, ‘there is 
the dawning of love here! If only 
he had eyes to see!’ Dared I reveal 
my thoughts to him? But suppos- 
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ing I was wrong and Madeleine’s 
tenderness was all of duty and not 
of love? To raise such hopes only 
to have them dashed again, would 
be too cruel. “The time is not yet,’ 
I argued and kept silence. But the 
wonderful providence of God is un- 
failing and His reward is sure, for 
that which His poor, erring servant 
dared not do, the storm, His mes- 
senger, did and the blindness caused 
by shot and shell was removed by 
a terrific flash of lightning which 
struck the little cottage and threw 
Victor senseless to the ground. 
When he recovered consciousness, 
his first thought was that he was 
dead and in heaven for he saw for 
the first time the beautiful face of 
his wife as she bent over him terri- 
fied and calling him back to life 
with ardent words of love.” 

The Abbé stopped a moment. He 
was smiling now. 

“There isn’t much more to tell,” 
he went on, “you have seen the se- 
quel. They are the happiest coup- 
ple in our village.” 

“But the flowers,” cried Claire 
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anxiously, “you haven’t told us 
about the flowers?” 

“Quite right, little lady,” he re- 
plied, “but the flowers are a mys- 
tery and all we know about them is 
that the morning after the storm, 
Victor and Madeleine, walking in 
the garden, found them there by the 
gate, just where two years before 
Madeleine had shed such bitter 
tears. When the baby came, they 
named her ‘Fleur’ believing that she 
and the flowers were both gifts from 
God.” 

As the old man finished they all 
sat silent for a moment, then Claire 
broke in again: 

“Are there any more blind sol- 
diers left?” she asked solemnly, and 
they all laughed. 

“Yes, little lady, hélas! many of 
them, and perhaps, some day,” 
pinching her cheek quizzically, 
“who knows, you may marry one of 
them!” 

“I would like to,” the little girl 
replied gravely, “then perhaps the 
flowers would grow in my garden 
too.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUT- 
LER presumably no longer has 
personal designs on the Presidency, 
and is, therefore, in the happy case 
of a man who can take his stand on 
highly controversial issues and say 
what he thinks. He is almost as 
free as President Coolidge himself, 
who no longer needs to grin at the 


cameras unless he feels like it. 
—AartTHur Ruut, in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. 


Would the State now permit John 
Rogers to be burned at the stake for 
heresy because of a supposed want 
of jurisdiction in such matters? 
We like to believe that it would not. 
But do we not witness quite often, 
without a murmur, the burning at 
the stake of the good name and 
reputation of men and nations just 
because they worship God in ac- 
cordance with their own conscien- 
tious convictions? Bishop James 
Cannon of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would have the churches of 
the United States burn at the stake 
of public opinion the name and 
reputation of thousands of con- 
scientious men and women who fol- 
low their own conscientious convic- 
tions, as they are entitled to do un- 


der the accepted moral laws. 


—Cotsy M. Cuester, Rear Admiral, U. S. 
Navy Retired, in the N. Y. Times, Aug. 9th. 


Many things are wrong with our 
colleges. I have it on the highest 
and the lowest authority—that is, 
on the authority of Nicholas Murray 
Butler and Upton Sinclair. . . . The 
land is swarming with educational 
prestidigitators— and no wonder, 
for to qualify as an educational ex- 





pert one needs only to be a glib fel- 
low away from home. Every one 
of these intellectual /A=sculapians 
has his own favorite prescription. 
He believes it applicable to all insti- 
tutions, big or little, without dis- 
crimination as to age or sex. The 
college of to-day, unhappily, is like 
a patient upon whom the allopaths, 
homeopaths, osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, mental healers, and sun-bath 
zealots all demand the right to op- 


erate simultaneously. 
—WittmMm Bennetr Munro, in Harper's, 


r. 

Gierke, in a significant sentence, 
speaks of Leibnitz as one “who in so 
many directions went deeper than 
his contemporaries, and who, per- 
haps for that reason, so often turned 
his eyes backward toward medizval 


ways of thought.” 


—F. J. C. Heannsnaw, The Social and Po- 
litical Ideas of Some Great Medieval Think- 
ers. 


Awareness of the superhuman is 
an essential fiber of great poetry. 
An atheistic poet is more of a para- 


dox than a winged snake. 
—Basetre Devursca, revi W. B. Yeats’s 
ng Tower, in the Herald Tribune Books, Aug. 


The Church has nowhere con- 
demned the general principle or the- 
ory of evolution. There are, as far 
as I am aware, no words of Pope or 
Council which involve the Church 
in any formal and direct opposition 
to this theory. Hence she retains 
the fullest liberty to embrace any 
conclusions of science that are 
clearly established—that are not 
mere hypotheses or ingenious 
guesses. The idea that theologians 
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are in a sort of panic-stricken con- 
spiracy to close their eyes and the 
eyes of others to truths of the nat- 
ural order, or that they hold scien- 
tists to the obligation of suppress- 
ing or distorting facts, is extremely 
silly. Is it not obvious that they 
could not, even if they would, pre- 
vent the discovery of such truths? 
Is it not also obvious that they can- 
not fear the discovery of such truths 
unless their own faith in the truths 
they preach is really “sicklied o’er 


with the pale cast of doubt”? 
—Paraicx J. GANNON, S.J., in Studies (Dub- 
lin), June. 


London, for example, is period- 
ically startled by some work in 
sculpture or painting which would 
seem a commonplace to Amenhotep 
III., or to a fifth-century Tartar 
Khan. It is probably much better 
than the average Royal Academy 
article; it could scarcely help being 
that. 


—WynpHam Lewis, Time and Western Man. 


The ballot-box is consigned to the 


museum in Italy. 
—R. E. Hiruiarp Strack, B.L., in The Irish 
Rosary (Dublin), July. 


The Protestant missions in this 
country [China], for reasons best 
known to themselves, seem to vie 
each with the other in introducing 
... the different racial characteris- 
tics of their homelands, while the 
Catholics are now, as they ever have 
been, content to adapt Chinese 
cultural forms and customs to the 
service of that Church which since 
1280 has been established in Mon- 
golia and China . . . The writer is 


neither Protestant nor Catholic, but 
he has lived in every one of the 
eighteen provinces of China, and 
during the past twenty-five years 
has been able to see the manner in 
which both Protestant and Catholic 
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missions approach the object of 


their existence. 
—Moore Bennett, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
August. 


Every time a sovereign, whether 
it were Louis XIV., Napoleon, or an 
Emperor of the Holy Germanic Em- 
pire, has tried to raise patriotism or 
royal power to the height of a reli- 
gion, he has found himself up 


against the Holy See. 
—Jutes SAvERWEIN, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
August. 


It takes a certain paroxysm of the 
soul to discover more than superfi- 


cial truths in any thing or person. 
—ALice Beat Parsons, in The Nation, August 
15th 


In 1924 the Irish (mostly Cath- 
olic) births in Glasgow were near- 
ly 29 per cent of the total births 
in the city. On the other hand, 
the Scottish (mostly Protestant) 
births show a steady decrease from 
year to year. For Protestants the 
enemy is within the gates. It is 
the same story in most parts of 
the civilised world. Nowhere is this 
trend better exemplified than in 
Holland and Switzerland, which, 
with a healthy Catholic birth rate 
and a correspondingly decreasing 
non-Catholic one, are destined at no 
distant date to become once more 
Catholic nations. The trend in 
Scotland seems to be in the same 


direction. 
—The Universe (London), August 3d. 


When Mr. Chesterton visited 
Warsaw recently the papers stated 
that he was accompanied from the 
station to his quarters by a squad- 
ron of glittering Polish cavalry—a 
pleasing attention, only his due, and 
one that I am sure he heartily ap- 
preciated. But a thoroughly ade- 
quate escort for him would include 

















not merely armed horsemen, but 
cohorts of magicians, clowns, prin- 
cesses, priests, kings, vegetarians, 
Puritans, drunkards, landlords, 
politicians, millionaires, minstrels, 
and dragons—all of whom are 
among the materials out of which 
he has made the fairy-tale world of 
his poems. 
—J. C. Squme, in The Observer (London). 


England has never acquiesced in 
the restriction of liberty, except in 
moments of public danger. Re- 
striction of liberty in other coun- 
tries fills us with horror and affects 
the popular attitude towards those 
nations. We instinctively react 
against Governments which rightly 
or wrongly, are understood to prac- 
tise repressive measures in their 


own countries. 
—H. A. L. Fisner, quoted in The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, August 3d. 


The more we study and classify 
human beings scientifically into 
types, the more confused we become 
about the meaning of the term race, 
because the peoples of the world are 
all mongrels, hybrids or mixtures 
of migrating peoples of the past. 


—Proressorn R. D. McKenzie, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, quoted in N. Y. Sun, Aug. 
6th. 


The great American tragedy of 
to-day is the tragedy of Mother 
Hubbard—nothing there, when we 
examine the cupboard of our inner 


lives. 


—Proresson Hatrornp E. Lvuccocx of Yale, 
quoted by F. P. A. in the N. Y. World. 


The Schoolmen ordinarily show a 
magnificent faith in Reason which 
is not always exhibited by modern 
theologians, and which is absolutely 
abhorrent to a large proportion of 
modern religious people. They be- 
lieve that God gave us Reason to be 
used, not (as appears to be thought 
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in some quarters) for the express 
purpose of deceiving us. These men 
really grappled with the intellectual 
difficulties of their age. .. . Our diffi- 
culties are different. To us Darwin- 
ism, the higher criticism, historical 
discovery, are what Aristotle and 
Averroes were to the men of the 
Thirteenth Century. If Christianity 
is to retain its hold upon the think- 
ing and cultivated portion of the 
world, these difficulties must be 
grappled with in the spirit, though 
not by the method, of St. Thomas 


Aquinas. 
—Dr. Hastines RasHparyi, Ideas and Ideals. 


Shaw is practicing the old game 
of an esoteric and an exoteric doc- 
trine—a rule for you and me and a 
private one for himself. . . . Mil- 
lions of us will listen to the miracle- 
cant from the mouth of the shrewd- 
est mountebank, the most superfi- 
cial of sentimental idealists, the best 
second-hand wit and the most con- 
summate self-publicized actor of 
which I have any knowledge. 

—BeNJAMIN De Casseres, on G. B. SHaw’s, 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism, in the N. Y. World, June 11th. 

The Jesuits in their palmiest days 
never had a firmer grip on the gov- 
ernment of any country than the 
political parsons of the Protestant 
churches have had in this country 
for the past eight years. If the po- 
litical parsons carry the South 
against Smith it will mean the tri- 
umph of political bigotry, hypocrisy 
and cant and the intellectual and 
spiritual development of the Soufh 
will be set back many years. In my 
opinion, the political parsons are 
riding for a fall, for the people of 
America are not going to submit 
very long to ecclesiastical domina- 


tion. 

—Dr. Joun H. Larane, of Johns Hopkins, 
speaking before the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, quoted in the N. Y. Times, Aug. 17th. 














THE REVOLT OF L’ACTION FRANCAISE 
AGAINST THE POPE. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


T the close of my last article on 
(Action Francaise, appearing 
in THe CaTHoLic Wortp of July, 
1927, I stated that after the Pope 
had condemned the movement and 
forbidden Catholics to remain affili- 
ated with it, Action Francaise re- 
sponded with a vigorous non pos- 
sumus. Submission in the matter, 
they said, would be equivalent to 
obeying a father who ordered a son 
to slay his mother—France. Since 
then the movement has taken on a 
deeper shade of rebellion. To quote 
Msgr. Ruch, Bishop of Strassburg, 
its journal has become the most 
anti-clerical in France. Out of the 
antiquated arsenals of Voltaire and 
other freethinkers it has chosen 
the cruder weapons of falsehood, 
calumny and abuse. In its attacks 
on the Pope and the hierarchy, this 
champion of order and authority 
stands unmasked as the worst of 
anarchists. Order and authority it 
desires indeed,—but for others. It 
considers itself a party of the élite, 
of superior talents and higher intel- 
ligence. All must yield to it, and 
nothing is forbidden to it. 

On January 1, 1927, the Papal 
Nuncio felicitated France, and in 
particular M. Briand for his efforts 
in behalf of international peace. 
This brought upon him a violent at- 
tack. When the journal, [Action 
Francaise, with some of the works 
of Maurras, was put on the Index, 
there appeared in its columns, a 
summons to the “French loyalty” 
of its members, calling upon them 
to record their resistance to the 
Pope. And the summons was 


heeded. For more than a month 
the daily issue of l’Action Francaise 
was filled with the declarations of 
members who swore never to aban- 
don Maurras and his cause, while 
at the same time professing to re- 
main good Catholics. It is evident 
that in launching the attack on l’Ac- 
tion Frangaise the religious author- 
ities had not realized its extraor- 
dinary influence over the political 
group of Catholics. Even for those 
who knew it well, the case seems in 
some respects unique. Slow and care- 
ful preparation was really needed 
to break the spell that it had cast over 
such journals as claim to be strictly 
religious, like La Croix and its fol- 
lowers. In a previous crisis La 
Croix had been prompt to denounce 
the methods of Le Sillon but at that 
time it needed no urging. Every 
movement that is anti-democratic, 
anti-republican, illiberal and im- 
practicable finds it always in the 
vanguard. These blunders have 
brought misfortune not only upon 
La Croix, but upon certain causes 
which it has espoused, from the 
Dreyfus affair to a recent regret- 
table article by M. Guiraud written 
in praise of M. Maurras when that 
valiant champion of a Christian re- 
ligion threatened to kill the minis- 
ter Shrameck like a dog. How 
grave are the responsibilities of a 
journal which not only occupies the 
place to which it has a right, but 
has also succeeded in monopolizing 
the patronage of French Catholics! 

The manifest violence of this re- 
volt opened the eyes of the religious 
authorities and of the majority of 

















the French episcopate to the mortal 
dangers to Catholicism involved in 
Action Frangaise. Energetic action 
was necessary to prevent the evil 
from spreading. 

On March 9, 1927, La Croix pub- 
lished a long undated declaration 
signed by one hundred and seven- 
teen French bishops. It explained 
the reasons for the condemnation of 
VAction Frangaise, justified the in- 
tervention of the Pope, and de- 
fended the Holy Father against the 
insolence of the rebels, pointing out 
to rebellious Catholics their duty in 
the matter. To this the rebels re- 
sponded that they were misunder- 
stood, and that obedience would 
mean duplicity. On March 25, 1927, 
there appeared a rescript from the 
Holy Penitentiary dated March 
8th pointing out to the readers, 
members and propagandists of l’Ac- 
tion Frangaise the penalties to 
which they were liable. This re- 
script had especially in view those 
ecclesiastics who encouraged the 
faithful by formal theological ad- 
vice or even in casual conversation, 
to read l’Action Frangaise, or to give 
it financial support, or who ab- 
solved readers of the paper and lead- 
ing members of the league without 
exacting a promise of amendment. 

This decision of the Holy Peni- 
tentiary merits close attention. 
Those especially who are not resi- 
dent in France cannot understand 
it without a knowledge of certain 
facts which will reveal better than 
reasoning and arguments the extent 
and depth of the evil. 

One hundred and _ seventeen 
French bishops had signed the 
Declaration of March 9th, but it 
was immediately evident that three 
names were missing. They were 
those of the Archbishop of Avignon, 
Msgr. Llobet, the Bishop of Montau- 
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ban, Msgr. Marty, and Msgr. Penon, 
former Bishop of Moulins. The 
least observant could perceive that 
a crisis had come. The Archbishop 
of Avignon, on November 29, 1927, 
declared that his abstention was 
due solely to a misunderstanding on 
his part, and that he adhered to all 
the decisions of His Holiness with 
regard to l’Action Francaise. The 
Bishop of Montauban, while saying 
that he had expressed to the Pope 
his “filial excuses,” added that at 
the same time he had intimated to 
the Holy Father his desire that 
peace be reéstablished and that “the 
Church should recover valuable 
auxiliaries for its divine mission.” 
As to Msgr. Penon, Bishop of Moulins 
and one-time professor of rhetoric 
to Maurras, his attitude remains 
unexplained, but I have heard that 
his mental condition for a long time 
has left much to be desired, being 
indeed the cause of his resignation 
from his see. Some of the signatory 
prelates did not dissemble their 
sympathy with Action Frangaise 
even after its condemnation by the 
Pope. 

But, especially, that part of the 
decree of the Holy Penitentiary 
dealing with ecclesiastics demands 
explanation. In a letter to his 
priest, the Bishop of Perpignan 
stated that he had heard Pius XI. 
say that if the French clergy really 
wished it, the affair of l’Action 
Francaise would have been settled 
long ago. This is evident. Encour- 
agement to revolt has been given 
by not a few of the secular clergy 
and particularly by members of the 
regular orders. Dwelling apart in 
an ivory tower, nourished on syllo- 
gisms and abstractions, many of 
the religious were beguiled by the 
sophistry of M. Maurras, the trucu- 
lent Rabelaisian and denunciatory 
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statements of M. Daudet, and the 
placidly prejudiced and ignorant 
super-nationalism of M. Bainville. 
Their blind confidence led them to 
swear only by these wise men. They 
expected to see an anti-democratic 
and—as they regard it—‘Most 
Christian Monarchy” suddenly ma- 
terialize at the turn of a hand. 
Under the xgis of two atheists and 
one pornographer, the social king- 
dom of Christ was to be at last es- 
tablished together with that of 
Philip VII. or of John III. Did not 
l’Action Francaise have a chair of 
the syllabus from which to issue 
pontifical decrees in defense of its 
own political ideas? 

A Dominican, Pére Pégues, pro- 
fessor of theology, who had former- 
ly pronounced that contemptible, 
sinister, self-styled anti-freemason, 
Leo Taxil, to be the first apologist 
of the age, instructed his penitents 
that “in spite of the decision of the 
Index, they were not only permitted 
to read l’Action Francaise, but that 
it was their duty to do so, and to ex- 
claim at the same time, “Vive le 
Pape! Vive la France! Vive le Roi!” 
Certain Dominicans of Paris and 
Toulouse, together with some 
monks of Solesmes, found them- 
selves obliged to affirm publicly 
their obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. P. Pégues himself decided 
to announce that he accepted all or- 
ders that the Pope uttered officially. 

To these facts are linked two im- 
portant events which have echoed 
through the press of two continents. 
I mean the withdrawal of P. Le 
Floch as director of the French 
Seminary in Rome, and the resig- 
nation of Cardinal Billot. I shall 
say a word about these two facts as 
objectively as possible. As supe- 
rior of the Seminary of Santa Chiara 
and member of a number of Roman 





Congregations, P. Le Floch, of the 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost, has oc- 
cupied a position of weight and in- 
fluence. Admitting that he was a 
stranger to politics, but adhering in 
matters of doctrine to the anti-lib- 
eral, anti-democratic, ultra-mon- 
archist views of l’Action Frangaise, 
he defended its theses and even 
made their defense obligatory in the 
public examinations in his semi- 
nary. It was common talk in 
French ecclesiastical circles that he 
managed to control the nomination 
of bishops made in his own image 
and likeness.* 

The Papal decisions against l’Ac- 
tion Francaise were given a rather 
chill reception by P. Le Floch and 
his group. Furthermore he appears 
to have been not very discreet in 
speaking to his friends, especially to 
a certain Havard de la Montagne, 
director of the weekly paper, Rome, 
and formerly correspondent of l’Ac- 
tion Francaise, and its representa- 
tive in the Eternal City. 

When the Pope, on March 25, 
1927, received the students of Santa 
Chiara, he made a discourse direct- 
ly aimed at [Action Francaise. 
Among other things in this address 
he said: “There are self-styled doc- 
tors of theology, professing great 
learning and assuming great au- 
thority, who by their opinions and 
advice would encourage resistance 
and revolt. My dear sons, they 
have forgotten all that they owe to 
an authority that has elevated them 

1Perhaps Cardinal Bourne had this in mind 
when, in a reply to Mr. Longford, an Anglican 
clergyman of the High Church, who had col- 
lected for publication in the “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” (12-27) all the invectives of l’Action 
Francaise, he said (1-28): “Again the mem- 
bers of the Action Francaise have associated 
themselves with dishonest and dishonourable 
methods of preventing or promoting nomina- 
tions to the episcopate, so as to control them 
in the interest of their political views. The 


‘Action’ is notorious for the unfounded accu- 
sations which it recklessly flings about.” 














to a position which commands the 
respect of the faithful... .” 

By the order of Pius XI., a dou- 
ble Apostolic visit was made to the 
French Seminary, and at the end 
of June, 1927, P. Le Floch resigned 
office, “to avoid,” his superior ad- 
mitted, “a more rigorous measure.” 
He withdrew to Switzerland, where 
he committed the blunder of writ- 
ing to M. Corpechot (Curtius), con- 
tributor to the Gaulois (4-12-29), 
one of the most fanatical and anti- 
Christian adherents of [l<Action 
Francaise,’ a letter to all appear- 
ances meant for publication. In it 
he maintained that he had resigned 
for the same reasons as Cardinal 
Billot. As chief culprit he named 
Cardinal Ceretti, former Nuncio in 
Paris, whose intellect (he ex- 
plained) was not subtle enough to 
comprehend “that P. Le Floch was 
fighting the revolutionary principles 
of liberalism from the doctrinal 
point of view, while, by a mere co- 
incidence, [’Action Francaise was 
warring on these pests from a polit- 
ical standpoint.” As Moliére would 
say, “And that is why your daugh- 
ter is dumb!” Since then P. Le 
Floch has learned prudence—and 
silence. 

P. Le Floch’s prudent resigna- 
tion at the end of June, 1927, was 

2This M. Corpechot in l’Action Francaise, 
August 15, 1902, approved of the following 
from Remy de Gourmont: “There is no prob- 
lem of conscience for a normal mind, no idea 
of duty or remorse, no consciousness of flaw 
or defect.” Also, that “courage and joie de 
vivre are giving way to scruples.” Again he 
wrote (l’A. F., t. VI., p. 983): “The master 
(Barrés) has arrived at a conception of the 
individual infinitely noble and fruitful: more 
and more disgusted with human beings, writes 
M. Barrés, I think that we are automatons.” 
I have been assured that Maurras relates in 
the preface to Rome, Naples et Florence, that 
having gone to Rome with M. Corpechot to 
found a Maison Stendhal, they had as guide 
an Italian prince who remarked that Stendhal 
had depicted only the vices of his people. 
Such is the man to whom P. Le Floch con- 


fided his grievances against the Pope and Car- 
dinal Ceretti. 
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represented as proceeding from the 
same motives that prompted Car- 
dinal Billot to resign. When the 
Cardinal resigned in September, 
1927, the journalists who made the 
discovery really believed this. 
Briefly, here are the facts in the 
case of Cardinal Billot. Under Leo 
XIII. he was called to Rome to teach 
theology in the Roman College. 
After his first year, the Italian Jes- 
uits at Rome sent him back to 
Paris, finding his teaching too 
strongly Thomist and tinged with 
an anti-Suarez bias. The Pope or- 
dered his reinstatement, after which 
he taught for twenty years. Car- 
dinal Billot had vigorously aided 
Pope Pius X. in his struggle against 
every form of Modernism, and it 
was he who edited the Encyclical 
Pascendi. In 1911 much against his 
will he was created Cardinal. Un- 
der Benedict XV. his influence 
greatly diminished, because of the 
protection he continued to accord to 
the integristes whom the new Pope 
set aside, and also because of his at- 
titude toward Leo XIII. Always 
opposed to the reconciliation be- 
tween the Church and the French 
Republic, on one occasion he could 
not refrain from showing Pius XI. 
his dislike for the Papal Nuncio in 
Paris, Msgr. Ceretti. He praised 
Maurras in his treatise De Ecclesia, 
defended him before Pius X. who 
wished to condemn him, and con- 
tinued to favor Maurras’s journal 
and his followers. Pius XI. having 
written to Cardinal Andrieu to sig- 
nify his approval of the Cardinal’s 
letter against [l’Action Francaise, 
Cardinal Billot to whom M. Daudet 
addressed the protest of the lea- 
guers, sent the latter his visiting 
card with these lines: “Cardinal 
Billot presents to M. Léon Daudet 
and to all the signatories of the ad- 
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dress to His Eminence Cardinal An- 
drieu, the tribute of his profound 
respect, and at the same time his 
warm congratulations for the splen- 
did response, so dignified, so rea- 
sonable, so well-sustained by the 
courageous profession of the Cath- 
olic faith, whole and entire, which 
we hope, with the aid of God, will 
bring l’Action Frangaise out of this 
terrible crisis, and make it more 
than ever a boon to the good, and 
a menace to the wicked.” The Car- 
dinal censured the indiscretion that 
made this card public, and ex- 
pressed his regrets to the Pope. 

But his soul was more and more 
embittered. He would often say 
that “the affair of Action Fran- 
caise would make him die of grief.” 
On the other hand his general aver- 
sion to honors, his passion for old 
books and a tranquil life, and his 
deep personal humility, led him to 
withdraw from the Sacred College. 
He disclosed his wish to the Pope 
who granted it, September 13, 1927. 
He lives now as a simple religious in 
the Jesuit Novitiate at Galloro near 
Rome. But lately he wrote from 
there: “Since the beginning of this 
painful crisis, I have always main- 
tained that one must sacrifice one’s 
individual ideas in order to conform 
to the decrees of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. I cherish the wish that all may 
end in submission to the common 
Father of the faithful.” 


And now let us take up again the 
thread of our narrative. After what 
has been said, events will appear in 
their true relations. 

L’Action Francaise, conscious of 
support, pursued its frenzied strug- 
gle with the Holy See, the cardinals 
and the bishops. One single reli- 
gious organ, La Vie Catholique, 
showered with abuse by Maurras 





and his collaborators, retorted with 
vigor and brilliancy to the insults 
and calumnies of the atheist soph- 
ists. 

In his consistorial allocution of 
June 20, 1927, the Pope, after com- 
plaining of “the blind who were 
leading the blind,” summed up the 
accusations made against him by 
V'Action Francaise: 

“In this matter We were assumed 
to be ignorant of the facts, We were 
badly informed, We were deceived 
by the tenebrous machinations of 
Our counselors, or by forged docu- 
ments; We were serving party in- 
terests in the hope of restoring a 
certain empire; We yielded to na- 
tional preference; in a word, We 
transcended the limits of Our au- 
thority in prescribing orders in con- 
flict with patriotism. All these ac- 
cusations, extremely hurtful to us, 
are contradicted by Our explicit 
declarations, and are openly con- 
trary to the truth; more, they give 
the impression that Our accusers 
are mad.” 

It is the right word—“mad,” for 
it alone can explain the subterfuges 
invented by l’Action Francaise. In 
the very origin of this affair, sober- 
minded people understood that 
pride and folly would be its de- 
struction. “Whom Jupiter would 
destroy he first makes mad.” If 
measureless pride had not blinded 
Maurras to his gross sophistries and 
grotesque inventions, as well as to 
the impossibility of the stand he 
had taken, he would have come 
through the crisis successfully. But 
Providence, with designs no doubt 
of succoring the Catholics of 
France, too long held in subjection 
by these advocates of a lost cause, 
permitted him to sink in a quag- 
mire. 

On September 9, 1927, by order 

















of the Pope, the Holy office placed 
on the Index Le Livre Jaune in 
which l’Action Francaise claimed 
to have collected all documents re- 
lating to its quarrel with the Vati- 
can. It was made up of articles that 
had already appeared in the con- 
demned daily, and it was both one- 
sided and incomplete. On January 
13, 1928, another decree condemned 
three more polemical works aimed 
at the Vatican: Sous la Terreur, Le 
Ralliement et l’Action Francaise by 
Mermeix, and Charles Maurras et 
le Nationalisme de l’Action Fran- 
caise by de Roux, counsel for the 
party. 

Up to that time, apart from Le 
Mouvement, which since 1922, at its 
own risk, had been leading the 
struggle against l’Action Frangaise; 
and La Vie Catholique, which had 
entered valiantly into the lists after 
the Pope had commended the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux in September, 
1926; and some able publicists of 
democratic sympathies, like M. 
Vialatoux, Catholic leaders who 
were justly held responsible for the 
infatuation of their brethren with 
l’Action Frangaise, had given very 
cautious, indeed, often ambiguous 
signs of adhesion to the Holy See. 

A few days after the condemna- 
tion, M. Maritain an ultra-Thomist, 
at the instigation,—it is said,—of a 
prelate, sought to save the situation 
by offering a suggestion to the 
bishops. In his book Une Opinion 
sur Ch. Maurras et le Devoir des 
Catholiques, he proposed that a spe- 
cial spiritual director be appointed 
for the members of l’Action Fran- 
caise. This plan was rejected by 
the Holy See. In October, 1927, 
grown more prudent, M. Maritain 
published another book explaining 
La Primauté du Spirituel, and 
showing that the Pope had made 
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use of his indirect power in the 
sphere of politics by condemning 


Action Frangaise. In Le Mouve- 
ment (12-27) and also in l’Osser- 
vatore Romano (22-10-27), Don 
Sturzo remarked that to maintain 
that position was to hold [Action 
Frangaise right in accusing the 
Pope of political aims when he con- 
demned that journal. But the Pope 
had expressly denied any political 
purpose in the condemnation. On 
reflection, M. Maritain, collaborat- 
ing with a Jesuit, two Dominicans 
and two abbés, published a large 
volume, Pourquoi Rome a parlé 
which explained matters as follows: 
First: The condemnation of l’Ac- 
tion Frangaise had, for Rome, no 
political aim. Secondly: l’Action 
Frangaise had no claim to a monop- 
oly as representative of the Catho- 
lics of France. This book merited 
the approbation of Pope Pius XI. 
in his consistorial allocution of De- 
cember, 1927. 


Elections to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties were to be held April 22, 1928. 
L’Action Francaise, aided and 
abetted by the militant intégrisme 
which for one hundred and fifty 
years had thundered against “the 
essentially satanic Revolution” by 
dint of what may be called other- 
world metaphysics, as well as with 
historical and theological sophis- 
tries, persuaded political Catholics 
and their journals that by rallying 
to the republic in obedience to Leo 
XIII., they had brought only dis- 
aster and misfortune to France. It 
was plainly their duty to have no 
more intercourse with it, and to 
fight it by fair means or foul. 
Catholics as a whole heeded this ad- 
vice. Unable to obtain the election 
of a single royalist deputy, they 
succeeded in alienating Catholicism 
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from the nation, and in isolating it 
into a caste. They damned the Re- 
public and all democracy, they ex- 
alted dictatorships and absolutisms. 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State 
to Pius XI., had already written in 
November, 1926, to General de Cas- 
telnau that there had been no 
change of papal policy since the di- 
rections given by Leo XIII. Con- 
sulted on this subject by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the Pope replied, 
March 1, 1928, that Leo’s directions 
continued in force, that neither Pius 
X. nor Benedict XV., nor he himself 
had modified them, and that “not 
only might one accept the Republic 
but, according to Catholic Doctrine, 
such was one’s duty.” 

It would be futile to describe the 
chorus of vituperation evoked by 
this letter in the camp of [Action 
Francaise. At the elections it 
fought with frenzy against those 
Catholic candidates who upheld 
the papal directions, causing two 
or three of them to fail, by shift- 
ing a hundred votes. It accused 
the Nuncio of having aided at 
Nantes the election of Briand. Not 
daring itself to present a single can- 
didate, it had a few friends who se- 
cured election as conservatives or 
nationalist republicans because of 
local circumstances. Such is the 
power wielded over the mass of the 
nation by this Mafia which had suc- 
ceeded in dominating for twenty- 
five years all aspects of the reli- 
gious-political life in France. It 
was time for a great Pope to end a 
monopoly so dangerous to the 
Church. 

The task demanded all his energy 
and unshakable determination to 
see the matter through to the end. 
On October 11, 1927, the Holy Peni- 
tentiary sent to the French bishops 
a declaration stating that the Holy 





See had been advised “that a great 
number of members and adherents 
of Action Francaise, notorious for 
their obstinate resistance to the pre- 
scriptions and declarations of the 
Holy See dated March 8, 1927, were 
being admitted to the sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Communion by 
priests favorable to the party. 
These members publicly boasted of 
their privileges. By a special order 
of the Pope, the Holy Penitentiary 
ordered all bishops, and enjoined it 
upon them as a grave duty of con- 
science, to instruct the faithful very 
clearly on this subject and to warn 
priests of their strict obligations. . .” 
In their meeting of 1928 the French 
cardinals and archbishops, referring 
to the declaration of the Holy Peni- 
tentiary, issued a mandate accord- 
ing to which all recalcitrant mem- 
bers of l’Action Francaise were to 
be treated, in accordance with the 
canon law, as public sinners in the 
matter of marriage, burial, Baptism, 
Communion, Confirmation, and all 
pious works. Such members were 
not to be readmitted to the sacra- 
ments until they had made a writ- 
ten retraction of their errors before 
their bishop. This mandate was 
promulgated in all the dioceses by 
the respective bishops. 

To comprehend the reasons for 
such grave measures in addition to 
those already noted, it will be neces- 
sary to sum up the situation that 
led to them. 

For a period of twenty-five years 
by means of propaganda in books, 
journals, and reviews, a majority of 
the clergy, both secular and regu- 
lar, had been won over to l’Action 
Francaise. The influence of the 
party extended even to those who 
had refused adherence but who 
were compelled by circumstances to 
read its propaganda. 














If ever the history of this affair— 
and of this mystification—comes to 
be written, it will be seen that in 
Paris, even before the war, l’Action 
Francaise by intimidation or by ca- 
jolery,—and indeed sometimes by 
money,—was controlling all re- 
views read by the mass of Catholics. 
After the war, matters grew still 
worse. Before the appearance of 
Le Mouvement in 1923 (when it 
was met with a conspiracy of si- 
lence on the part of the royalists), 
not a journal or a review (with one 
exception) dared to criticize [’Ac- 
tion Francaise. They all sub- 
mitted at discretion (or without dis- 
cretion) to its pernicious influence. 

When, for the purposes of history, 
one searches the files of La Croiz, 
Les Etudes, La Revue des Jeunes, 
Les Lettres, Les Cahiers Catholiques, 
there will be found the most ex- 
travagant dithyrambs addressed to 
Maurras, Bainville, Daudet, and to 
some mediocre scribblers of their 
school, promoted thus to the cate- 
gory of genius. The one honorable 
exception was Le Correspondant, 
which, thanks to the energy of its 
eminent director, M. Trogan, re- 
mained faithful to its past in spite 
of the tumult and the shouting. It 
was the first to denounce I[’Ac- 
tion Francaise in 1908, and never 
consented to serve as a tool for 
either its ideas or its men. Since 
then it has led a troubled life. Its 
enemies even created a rival, La 
Revue Universelle, in the hope of 
driving Le Correspondant to the 
wall. 

In the provinces the situation was 
the same if not worse. Except 


'Ouest-Eclair of Rennes (for per- 
sonal reasons opposed to l’Action 
Frangaise), for the last five years 
all the daily organs read by Catho- 
lics were under its influence. 


In 
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Lyons, Marseilles, Montpellier, Tou- 
louse, Angers, Lille, ’ Action directed 
the thought of the journalists be- 
longing to the so-called “party of 
order.” In several places, dailies 
that flaunted the motto “republican 
... social ... liberal .. .” were be- 
ing edited by associates of l’Action 
Francaise. Even religious weeklies 
and pious publications were made 
the instruments of its propaganda 
among the faithful. The members 
of l’Action achieved even greater 
successes. They placed their men 
on the great cosmopolitan dailies 
which were professedly neutral. 
The writer of the articles on foreign 
politics for the Journal, for exam- 
ple, is a friend of [Action Fran- 
caise. M. Bainville writes in Le 
Petit Parisien. He contributes also 
to la Nation Belge, Express de Tou- 
louse, ’Eclair of Montpellier, le Nou- 
velliste of Lyons, etc. In Le Matin, 
Le Petit Journal and elsewhere, one 
notices the names of collaborators 
who are very sympathetic to the 
ideas of l’Action Francaise. It 
knows perfectly well how to stim- 
ulate them by extravagant praise to 
continue their good work in its 
favor. 

In view of all this, the incredible 
difficulties encountered by the Pope 
may perhaps be appreciated. L’Ac- 
tion Francaise knew the strength of 
the barricades it had thrown up. 
Concealed behind them it flung its 
bombs and grenades. It found ac- 
complices among the clergy, espe- 
cially the regular clergy who sup- 
ported more or less openly, even in 
the confessional, its revolt against 
the orders of the Pope and the 
Bishops. 

In the course of the year 1927, a 
bishop of Languedoc was compelled 
to suspend a Redemptorist for pub- 
licly defending l’Action Frangaise 
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after it had been condemned. At 
Nice, a bishop had to impose the 
same penalty on a priest who dedi- 
cated a work to Maurras. At Ver- 
sailles, the superior of a community 
of nuns pleaded the inviolability of 
the confessional, for refusing to 
divulge the name of the priest in 
Paris who had publicly adminis- 
tered Communion to the daughter 
of one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of ’Action Frangaise. At Paris 
every Sunday, even in front of the 
churches, one hears the newsboys 
crying the forbidden journal and in- 
sulting the Pope. The curé of an 
important parish has been named 
as one who openly reads the con- 
demned newspaper. 

But no document can explain the 
severe measures of Rome or give an 
idea of the grip on the French reli- 
gious, priests and laity maintained 
by (Action Francaise, or unmask 
the audacity and hypocrisy of its 
falsehoods so well as a certain arti- 
cle commenting on the ordinance 
issued by the cardinals and arch- 
bishops on February 28, 1928. It is 
in matter and style pure Maurras. 
This bit of writing, long, dull and 
involved (like all of Maurras) is 
worth preserving as an example. 
Reading it one reads the whole 
school of l’Action Francaise. 

“We publish further on,” says 
the master of the school, “the com- 
plete text of the ordinance made ef- 
fective by Cardinal Dubois. It is 
hard to believe that the entire Epis- 
copate has been able to sign such a 
monument of unreality. (Italics are 
mine.) But we have seen enough 
to believe that anything is possible. 
Our lords, the archbishops and bish- 
ops, have reached such a degree of 
nominalism, that anything,—abso- 
lutely anything,—may be said and 
thought as if reality had no exist- 





ence. It suffices to name things, 
and they are created! This is diffi- 
cult to believe, but how otherwise 
can we interpret the astounding 
text which has stunned us? In or- 
der to retract a “doctrine,” even a 
“condemned” doctrine, it would ap- 
pear necessary to know it; or when 
and in what terms this condemned 
doctrine has been defined. 

“Several times—notably last 
March—we besought the religious 
authorities to reveal this to us. If, 
after eighteen months we have re- 
ceived no response, does it not ap- 
pear that these authorities are as 
much in the dark as we are? Or 
must one rather admit that these 
‘condemned doctrines’ of l’Action 
Frangaise offend because its policy 
is antimasonic, deliberately resolved 
not to be ensnared by Briand and 
his deceitful pledge of a Concordat? 
Is it to make themselves such dupes 
that the religious authorities—al- 
ways incredibly naive in political af- 
fairs—is it for this that they lash 
themselves into a fury against I’Ac- 
tion Francaise? Evidently this is 
the most charitable conclusion. But 
whatever there may be of hidden 
design, how can one suppress one’s 
astonishment that the ecclesiastical 
authorities imagine that simple, 
honest folk, still more, that Chris- 
tians, careful of spiritual things, 
will betray their consciences to ob- 
tain—what? The material admin- 
istration of sacraments which have 
no more meaning for them? 

“How can they honestly, christian- 
ly, leave l’Action Francaise and ac- 
cuse it, against their conscience, of 
professing offensive or religious 
doctrines that one knows it does not 
profess? How honestly, christian- 
ly, leave l’Action Francaise while 
professing, against one’s conscience, 
that Rome has the right to dictate 
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to Frenchmen a choice between po- 
litical opinions that concern France 
alone? How honestly, christianly, 
associate one’s self with politics 
that work most effectively for Ma- 
sonry? 

“We do not know how their 
lordships, the bishops and arch- 
bishops of France decide these ques- 
tions for themselves, but will they 
not have to render to us an account, 
perhaps a terrible account, for their 
action in this matter?? We who 
know Frenchmen, know well that 
no material hardships—as is ap- 
parently believed—can compensate 
for the deplorable, spiritual im- 
potence to which a blind authority 
has actually reduced itself. One re- 
sult will be secured. Into the lacer- 
ated hearts of priests and religious, 
perhaps more than into those of the 
laity, confusion will come. Scan- 
dal will arise also in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments and all sa- 
cred things, since the sanctions go 

sAn atheist is speaking! 


even to the lengths of suppressing 
religious obsequies. 

“One must have lost all sense of 
the actual state of things in France 
not to see that if such sanctions are 
really applied, the result will not be 
the forced conversion of honest peo- 
ple who cannot lie at any price. 
The result will be a privation of the 
sacraments in daily religious life, 
and when death comes, civil burial, 
dreadful certainly to all Christians 
but still preferable to spiritual 
death, which depends on no human 
authority, but has been decreed for 
all time by the Decalogue when it 
says: ‘Thou shalt not lie.’” 

This remarkable article is signed 
L’Action Frangaise, and dated 
March 20, 1928. 

It may be well to note that these 
champions of the Catholic faith 
who so calmly and with such ef- 
frontery accuse the Pope and the 
bishops of falsehood, have lost in 
the past three years, a score of law- 
suits for lying and calumny. 














THE ANATOMY OF POETRY. 


By WILLIAM POLK. 


HO is poetry, what is she, that 

all our swains commend her? 
Take two examples of modern po- 
etry, one from a prize book of 
poems and the other from an an- 
thology of verse: 


“PHILOSOPHY.” 


“T sat a siege 

With a group of philosophers 
And at the finish 

Realized 

How practical a person 

A savage is.” 


“You TALK or THIS AND THAT.” 


“You talk of this and that, of that 
and this: 

Have you ever tried, since you’ve 
been over here, 

Just being a plain American, my 
friend?” ... 


If this be poetry, make the most 
of it. 

It is not poetry. So we feel. But 
why isn’t it? And what is? What 
is the essence of poetry, the grava- 
men of the offense, that quality 
which is to poetry what a backbone 
is to a vertebrate? 

Poetry on a showdown can ex- 
ist without rime and meter. “It is 
not rhyming and versing that mak- 
eth a poet, no more than a long 
gown maketh an advocate.” All is 
not poetry that meters. If the fa- 
miliar and beautiful line 


“Far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy” 


is poetry, then how about this so- 
called prose from Jurgen: 


“That part of heaven smelled of 
mignonette and a starling was sing- 
ing there.” 


Surely that is poetry though it is 
not metrical. 

The Dictionary, with that fine 
self-confidence it has, starts out as 
if it were going to clear the whole 
thing up. It defines poetry as “the 
form of literature that embodies 
beautiful thought, feeling or action 
in rhythmical and (usually) metri- 
cal language.” But what this means 
obviously depends on what is meant 
by beautiful, which the Dictionary, 
losing its wonted confidence, defines 
as “possessing conspicuous beauty.” 
“Well, ‘What is Beauty?’ saith my 
sufferings then.” “Beauty,” answers 
the Dictionary, still wary, “is that 
quality that gratifies the zxsthetic 
nature.” But as to what it really 
means by all this, the Dictionary, 
like the Oracle of Delphi, is silent 
and there is no help in it. 

Poe said that poetry was “the 
rhythmical creation of beauty.” 
Wordsworth called it “the sponta- 
neous overflow of powerful feel- 
ings.” Goethe thought of poetry as 
being “the expression of the partic- 
ular without any thought or refer- 
ence to the general.” Coleridge de- 
fined poetry as “the best words in 
the best order.” 

Others have thought that the es- 
sence of poetry lies in some element 
of strangeness and surprise that it 
brings with it; and that its function 




















is to express what all men think or 
feel. 

None of these theories is satisfy- 
ing. For the most part they are 
not strictly applicable. The ques- 
tion is not what poetry can do but 
what it must do. 

A straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Two 
plus two equals four. There we 
have the best words in the best or- 
der. But, obviously, it is not po- 
etry. It may be enough for law or 
science that the concept shines 
through the words, like an object 
through a pane of clear glass, as in 
the writings of Euclid and Huxley 
and Marshall it does; but it is not 
enough for poetry. 

Then, too, the proposition of Eu- 
clid expresses what all men think or 
feel, but does not thereby become 
poetry. 

Nor are poetry and the expression 
of emotion synonymous. True it is, 
good poetry may be largely “the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings,” but then again it may not 
be. There is a subtle, mysterious 
affinity between emotion and mu- 
sic. Kepler, stirred to his soul by 
the discovery of a great truth, 
wrote: “The unclouded, sun-glori- 
ous sight burst upon me! Let noth- 
ing confine me: I will indulge my 
sacred ecstasy. The book is writ- 
ten; the die is cast. Let it be read 
now or by posterity, I care not 
which. It may well wait a century 
for a reader, as God has waited six 
thousand years for an observer.” 
There is irresistible music in those 
words. It would almost seem that, 
as the strings of a harp when roused 
to a certain rate of vibration emit a 
musical note, so the human spirit 
when stirred by sufficiently pro- 
found emotion, makes music of its 
natural speech. 
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All this, however, merely amounts 
to saying that emotion may use po- 
etry to express itself. True enough. 
But to say that emotion is essential 
to poetry is another proposition, 
and not a true one. That phrase 
from Herrick, “moonlight tinselling 
the stream,” is genuine poetry, 
though there is not a scintilla of 
emotion in it. 

So, too, poetry can do without 
any appeal to the intellect. “The 
Eve of Saint Agnes” does not en- 
lighten anybody’s mind; and it 
would hardly be argued that “Venus 
and Adonis” purifies the affections. 
But who will say that they are not 
poetry? Wordsworth, in his theo- 
rizing, tried to make a schoolmarm 
of a goddess. His glory as a poet 
lies in his fortunate failure to live 
up to his critical professions. 
Thinking may make a philosopher, 
but it doesn’t necessarily make a 
poet. Also, poetry need depend on 
no appeal to the critical sense of 
man. A stanza may preach and 
preach and still be a villainous piece 
of poetry, or rather not poetry at 
all. 

But if poetry doesn’t have to ap- 
peal to the conscience or the intel- 
lect, to what does it have to appeal? 

Suppose we accept the theory that 
poetry is the expression of the par- 
ticular without thought of the gen- 
eral. What's the matter with that? 
Certainly poetry must deal with 
concrete things. But here Dr. 
Johnson’s infamous lines rise up 
to plague us: 


“I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand.” 


That is dressed in orthodox rime 
and meter, and moreover deals with 
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the particular without thought of 
the general. But it is not poetry 
for all of that. 

Why not? Well, because, al- 
though poetry must express the par- 
ticular, that is not enough. It must 
express it in a certain way, that is, 
in such a way as to delight, excite 
or appeal to that part of our con- 
sciousness that receives sense im- 
pressions. Words to be poetry can 
do more, but they must do no 
less. 

This is the irreducible minimum, 
the lowest common denominator, 
for poetry. It is to this sense con- 
sciousness that words, to be poetry, 
must make their primary appeal. 
A psychologist would probably have 
a different name for this sensitized 
plate that receives the impressions 
of all the senses, treasures them up, 
and has the strange additional pow- 
er of combining and evoking them 
again. To Wordsworth it was that 
“inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude”; and to Shakespeare it 
was “the session of sweet silent 
thought” to which he “summoned 
up remembrance of things past.” 

Call it what you will, poetry must 
appeal to it as surely as do colors 
of the sunset or the croaking of the 
frogs in the marshes. Just as Sir 
Isaac Newton had to reduce his ob- 
servations and experiments to dia- 
grams and mathematical calcula- 
tions and finally to the most inclu- 
sive generalizations before he could 
introduce them to the world as sci- 
entific laws, so conversely Shelley 
had to reduce his conclusions, eth- 
ical, religious, philosophical and so- 
ciological, to images, music, that is 
to words that would evoke in the 
consciousness sense impressions, 
before he could introduce them to 
the world as poetry. 

Poetry must base itself on the 
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senses. Its appeal is always through 
them. This appeal may be visual: 


“Moonlight tinselling the stream,” 


“Magic casements, opening on the 
foam of perilous seas,” 


“Among the guests star-scattered on 
the grass,” 


“The morn, in russet mantle clad,” 


“The evening air clad in the beauty 
of a thousand stars.” 


Or it may be auditory: 


“And the Southwest wind and West 
wind sang,” 


“How silver-sweet sound lovers’ 
tongues by night, 

Like softest music to attending 
ears,” 


“With ravishing sound of his melo- 
dious harp.” 


Or it may be tactile: 
“The poppied warmth of sleep,” 


“St. Agnes’ Eve—aAh, bitter chill it 

was! 

The owl, for all his feathers was 
a-cold; 

The hare limped trembling through 
the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly 
fold.” 


No man ever realized more vivid- 
ly than did Shakespeare that this 
appeal to the senses is the only way 
through which thought can enter 
the domain of poetry. Thus in ex- 
pressing so invisible, intangible a 
thing as the anguish of the soul, he 














makes a picture of it. King Lear 
does not say I suffer terribly. He 
says: 


“But I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire that mine own 
tears 
Do scald like molten lead.” 


Thus is poetry made. 


Money isn’t everything. Riches 
and power don’t bring contentment. 
These are dull adages, but Shake- 
speare instinctively makes glorious 
poetry of them by merely putting 
them into words that appeal direct- 
ly and keenly to the senses: 


“Tis not the balm, the scepter and 
the ball, 
The sword, the mace, the crown 
imperial, 
The intertissued robe of gold and 
pearl, 
The farced little running ’fore the 
King, 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide 
of pomp 
That beats upon the high shores 
of this world; 
Nay, not all these, thrice gorgeous 
ceremony, 
Not all these laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so profoundly as the 
wretched slave.” 


This essentiality of the sense ap- 
peal in poetry explains why some 
children can write genuine poetry. 
They need only express their sense 
impressions vividly enough. 

It explains, too, the frequency of 
figures of speech in poetry. They 
condense the abstraction, incarnate 
the idea, bring the thought down to 
earth as the string in Franklin’s 
kite brought down the lightning. 

Also it will be seen that the ne- 
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cessity of the element of strange- 
ness and surprise in poetry follows 
as of course from the fundamental 
sense appeal of poetry. The senses 
are dulled by custom. No matter 
how delightful a thing may have 
been to the senses in the beginning, 
it must, if it appeals to them long 
enough, become too familiar to ex- 
cite them. The most beautiful pic- 
ture, left in my living room, will 
soon become mere canvas to me. If 
the stars came out only once in a 
hundred years we would all, as 
Emerson said, camp out to see them. 
Custom stales their beauty. When 
the sweetest lips have lost their 
sweetness, as in the course of many 
kissings they must, wherewithal 
shall they be sweetened? Nobody 
knows. Something better perchance 
may come to take its place,—tender- 
ness arising from profound affec- 
tion,—but the pristine sweetness 
has gone beyond recapture. It is 
the inalienable tragedy of love, but 
it is an inexorable law of the senses. 
One reason why Dr. Johnson’s lines 
quoted above did not rise to poetry 
is because the image evoked was too 
custom-staled to appeal to the sense 
consciousness. 

Poetry is then something that is 
necessarily base, lowly, incapable of 
rising higher than the world, the 
flesh and the devil? Not atall. Po- 
etry which expresses sense impres- 
sions purely, simply, exclusively, as 
does most of the poetry of Theoc- 
ritus, Herrick, Keats, is genuine po- 
etry. If it were the only sort of po- 
etry ever written, poets would have 
no cause to be ashamed of their art. 

But poetry that stops with sense 
impressions is not the only kind of 
poetry. In the genus poetry are 
comprised many species. One poet 
differeth from another poet in glory. 
Keats proved that poetry could 
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make this “too-much-loved earth 
more lovely”; but Shakespeare 
proved that poetry in doing this 
could express all thoughts and feel- 
ings, all doubts and aspirations, 
that it could reach all heights, all 
depths and all the otherwise un- 
fathomable spaces of the human 
spirit, and that it could do this 
through words that appeal as di- 
rectly and simply to the senses as 
does a sunrise or a song. As Michel- 
angelo in the “Last Judgment” 
showed the human body in all its 
mutitudinous postures, so Shake- 
speare in one great poem garnered 
up his far-flung imagination and ex- 
perience and showed the human 
spirit in all its complexity, its sweet- 
ness, its harshness, its faithfulness 
and its treachery, its bestiality and 
its divinity, so that to-day King 
Lear still stands as perhaps the su- 
preme effort of poetry, if not of all 
art. Tennyson put Goethe’s philo- 
sophic conclusion into the poem of 
the flower in the crannied wall. 
Shelley and Francis Thompson 
showed again and again that the 
airiest abstractions of religion and 
philosophy could take flesh and 
dwell among us at the will of the 
poet. 

And that is what poetry must do, 
else it is not poetry. Poetry abhors 
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an abstraction. She must seek first 
the Kingdom of Earth, and then all 
other things may be added to her. 
Like the giants of old, she must 
never lose touch with the earth if 
she is to keep alive. Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats, Whit- 
man and Rupert Brooke, all “amo- 
rous of dear earth,” were of the glo- 
rious company that knew her best. 
For she cannot live among the arid 
spaces of generalizations. It is in 
the gray branches against a glow- 
ing blue sky, in a mist-filled valley 
on a moonlight night with faint far 
orange windows here and there, in 
the silver shoulders of Apollo and 
the red lips of Guinevere, in green 
gardens, in the snake-knotted head 
of the Medusa as well as in the love- 
ly faces of the Venus and the Vir- 
gin, in the sweet singing of birds 
and the fearful sound of the sea, 
the notes of a violin swerving like 
swallows in the dusk, and the music 
of a well-loved voice, in the rich 
twilight sky against the lamps of 
city streets and in the caressing 
touch of the air on a May night,— 
it is in these visible, audible, tangi- 
ble, sensible things that poetry lives 
and moves and has her being. She 
is an Earth Goddess, of the earth, 
earthy,—and yet none the less a 
Goddess! 

















The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


ISTERS OF CHARITY as a com- 

munity are almost co-eval with 

the formation of the Church. And 

the story of the Roman lady Paula 
is the story of their foundation. 

She is mentioned as being among 
the first Christian women, who 
were remarkable for their active 
benevolence and self-denial. After 
having spent the greater part of her 
large fortune in aiding and instruct- 
ing the demoralized and wretched 
pagans in Rome, she in the year 385 
left the city, and, together with her 
daughter, sailed for Palestine. In 
Bethlehem she gathered round her 
a community of women, consisting 
of persons both of noble estate and 
of middle and lower-class families; 
and they occupied their lives in 
prayer and doing good works, hav- 
ing in particular a well-ordered hos- 
pital for the sick. 

Her noble example soon fired 
others, and similar communities or 
associations of women of all classes 
continued with the spread of Chris- 
tianity to multiply in numbers. 
They appear for a long time to have 
been private undertakings, but with- 
out a doubt had the approval of the 





early Fathers of the Church, who, 
however, were not otherwise con- 
cerned in their affairs. 

It is not till the seventh century 
that these communities of charita- 
ble women are mentioned under a 
particular appellation. In or about 
the year 650, Landry, Bishop of 
Paris, established a hospital, since 
known as the Hétel Dieu, for the 
weak, the destitute, old, and the ail- 
ing, and he placed it in the hands 
of the Hospitaliéres, or nursing 
sisters of that time. These Hos- 
pitaliéres were women who, piously 
inclined, gave their services of their 
own free will and without remuner- 
ation. 

Then it was that the Church be- 
came officially connected with the 
sisterhoods. The Holy Father, In- 
nocent IV., foreseeing in his wisdom 
the dangers of independent reli- 
gious societies within the Church, 
collected and united the hospital 
sisters under the rule of the Augus- 
tinian Order, thus bringing them 
within the government and disci- 
pline of the Church. To us of the 
twentieth century the conditions of 
a Seur Hospitaliére appear harsh 
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and exacting. As an instance—she 
was not allowed to make her pro- 
fession till after she had passed 
through a novitiate or training of 
twelve years’ duration, and the con- 
ditions of her novitiate were exceed- 
ingly severe. 

Many hospitals were founded dur- 
ing the Middle and succeeding ages 
for the reception of the sick pil- 
grims and wounded soldiers return- 
ing from the East, and bringing 
with them strange and hitherto un- 
known diseases. Some of the largest 
hospitals in France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands were first established 
to this end, and were all served by 
the Hospitaliéres. 

For about five centuries the 
Seeurs Hospitaliéres were the only 
Sisters of Charity known. During 
this period they had greatly in- 
creased in numbers, and by the thir- 
teenth century were doing their 
good works all throughout Western 
Christendom. The necessities of 
the times, though, were greater than 
they could cope with. So, as there 
was no lack of pious compassionate 
women, there arose the Sceeurs Grises 
or Gray Sisters, so-called from the 
color of their garb. 

Their foundation appears to have 
been in this way. The Franciscans 
and some other Orders admitted a 
secular class, that took no vows of 
celibacy nor cloistered themselves, 
but were bound to submit to certain 
rules and regulations, and unite to- 
gether in compassionate doings. 
They devoted themselves to visiting 
the sick and infirm in the hospitals 
and at their own homes, and work- 
ing in general whatever good they 
could. Women of all classes and 
divisions of society joined this sis- 
terhood: queens and princesses, the 
wives and daughters of barons and 
burghers, and of knights and no- 
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bodies, down to the humblest of 
poor widows and maidens. The 
widows and unmarried women de- 
voted themselves mainly to nursing 
the sick; and, as a training for this 
service was soon seen to be desir- 
able, it gradually became a separate 
vocation. But, unlike that of the 
Seurs Hospitaliéres a novitiate of 
only from one to three years was 
required. 

Older than the Gray Sisters, 
and evidently almost co-evals of the 
Hospitaliéres, are the Béguines or 
Good Sisters of Flanders. Their 
origin is uncertain, but as far back 
as the seventh century they were 
acting as hospital sisters, and since 
the mid-twelfth century have been 
established in communities. 

These Sisters—White Hoods, as 
they are fondly called by the folk 
in some places, their dress being a 
black gown and a white hood—have 
for centuries been beloved and rev- 
erenced by the people; and without 
let or hindrance or insult fulfil their 
compassionate vocation where the 
gendarmerie, with all the forces of 
law and order behind them, are 
chary of entering. No other Order 
or denomination, whether of men 
or women, in the Church or the 
world at large, has won so great af- 
fection and respect as the Good Sis- 
ters. All the hospitals throughout 
Flanders are staffed by them, and 
they have, too, hospitals attached to 
their foundations, with a corps of 
surgeons and physicians, for cases 
of peculiar difficulty. 

Other charitable Orders there are 
within the Catholic Church, but 
these three are the great historic 
exemplars. 

Some there are who call them Sis- 
ters of Mercy, for “charity” in many 
twentieth century ears is associated 
with doles, or gifts and services ren- 

















dered because they ought to be ren- 
dered. But charity is a noble word, 
for it is derived from that word 
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which in the Latin tongue also sig- 
nified “beloved.” 
N. TouRNEUR. 





— 


LISBOA THE FAITHFUL. 


‘sT“AITHFUL” was the epithet that 

Lisbon won from the lips of 
the Holy Father three centuries ago, 
when the capital of the Portuguese 
was the opulent metropolis of India 
and the Brazils, and one of the most 
be-churched cities. Yet, the writer 
of this has seen priest-baiting in 
her streets, and this not in republi- 
can times! 

If loveliness of aspect could lead 
to better things, then ought Lisbon 
have remained faithful in every 
phase of that word. For no Chris- 
tian capital can match her in beau- 
ty. Radiant is the one and fitting 
word to use when the ancient city 
first bursts on your unacquainted 
sight, built on her seven,—some 
count nine,—hills—her domes, tow- 
ers, and steeples, and the confused 
masses of houses and buildings of 
varied colors, interspaced with 
trees, dominating the north side of 
the noble Tagus. 

When you glimpse her in the 
dawn with the mists clinging to the 
banks of the river and further 
reaches inland, while, far above, the 
spires and palaces gleam in the 
golden light against amethystine 
skies, Lisbon, founded by the 
Pheenicians so long ago, comes to 
you like a city of dreams, so ethereal 
is her semblance. On the west rises 
the square tanklike mass of the 
Ajuda Palace—and a mile far- 
ther west is the exceedingly plain 
Necessidades, another former home 
of royalty—while away on the east 
the fortress of St. George frowns on 





the quays and on the valley running 
inland with its honeycomb of ter- 
raced streets. 

When you arrive in front of the 
city—it being foregranted that you 
are traveling by sea, and not by the 
Portuguese (State) railroad, of 
which the fastest express is slow 
—and disembark on the Customs 
Quay abutting on the Praca do 
Commercio, a large square called 
also, “Black Horse Square,” because 
of its magnificent equestrian statue 
of Joseph I., the eye is taken by the 
domes and towers of churches. 
But in Portugal there are more un- 
finished churches than in any other 
country east or west of the Atlantic. 
Even the Cathedral, shaken severely 
by the great earthquake in 1755, 
yet shows piles of rubbish here and 
there cumbering its floor. 

On the three sides of the Praca 
do Commercio with its wide river- 
front, great masses of green foli- 
age, grand triumphal arch, and 
stately public buildings with their 
broad arcades of hewn stone form- 
ing covered ways as wide as spa- 
cious streets, you can go in all di- 
rections on the electric trams, 
where the ground is level enough or 
not too steep to allow such vehicles 
to pass. Lisbon is honeycombed 
with steep streets and other thor- 
oughfares, but most of them are 
climbed by means of ascenseurs. 
These, like the trams, are due to 
enterprise from the United States. 

There is much to be seen of 
great interest—churches splendid in 
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architecture and the glories of gold 
and marble, jasper, jacinth, and 
other rare stones—museums, libra- 
ries, fine collections of Iberian art, 
and the picturesque Old Town, to- 
gether with the ever interesting 
markets where so much that is 
Moorish in the Portuguese comes to 
the discerning eye. 

From the present writer’s point 
of view the three most interesting 
sights are the church (unfinished) 
at Belem, a western suburb nowa- 
days of the metropolis, and the 
Chapel of St. John the Baptist in 
San Roque, and the Church of San 
Vincente da Fora. Each is of in- 
comparable loveliness. 

Others may dwell on the stately 
Rua Augusta leading you from the 
Praca do Commercio to that of 
Dom Pedro—its fantastic black- 
and-white paving laid so as to re- 
semble waves, and thus originating 
its English nicknames of Roly-Poly- 
Place—with its numerous plashing 
fountains, shady trees and ornate 
buildings; and, too, on the fine 
Avenida da Libertade, north some 
minutes of the Praga Dom Pedro 
—one of the three finest thorough- 
fares in Europe, with steep and nar- 
row streets rising precipitously on 
each side; and may linger over the 
Cortes, which, if memory serves 
aright, occupies what was once the 
old San Bento monastery. 

The whirligig of time and change 
has dealt very harshly with most of 
these former homes of prayer and 
saintly meditation. The ancient 
monastery of San Francisco, for in- 
stance, was converted some five gen- 
erations or more ago into a public 
museum and state library—much in 
it having been arbitrarily confiscated 
at the Great Suppression—includ- 
ing many priceless illuminated MSS. 
from the Alcobaca Monastery; but 
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it has fared very fortunately in 
comparison with other homes of 
the Church. For a long time the 
cloisters of the Carmo, belonging to 
the Franciscans—and much of this 
monastery was thrown down by the 
Great Earthquake in 1755, and re- 
built indifferently—-were used as 
the stables of the Municipal Guard. 
There are many other such in- 
stances. 

The Lisboans themselves go into 
raptures over the Church of the 
“Jeronymos,” which is considered 
to be the most perfect example of 
the so-called “Manuelino” architec- 
ture, and the cloisters, the most 
beautiful extant. And they make 
much of the churches of Madre de 
Deos and of Conceicao Velha, as 
well as that of the Estrella, of 
which the basilica is identical with 
St. Peter’s in Rome, on a reduced 
scale. 

Yet, they ignore the ancient 
church in their suburb of Belem— 
an edifice too beautiful for descrip- 
tion in mere words—notwithstand- 
ing it, like so many religious houses 
in Portugal, is unfinished, and its 
west door, the main entrance, mag- 
nificent in stone carvings, has only 
a dovecot turret instead of the two 
fine towers intended. At the west 
end its roof is low and groined; and 
this, as you enter, creates a myste- 
rious and imposing gloom which 
adds to your feeling of veneration 
and wonder, when a few steps 
brings you straightway under the 
lofty roof springing out of noble 
and elegantly wrought pillars. Al- 
most as fine is its south front so ex- 
quisitely sculptured, with, here and 
there, a deliberate incompleteness to 
heighten the effect. Within the 
church lie Catherine of Braganza, 
Queen of England, Camoéns, and 
Vasco da Gama, the great navigator. 




















No words of praise does one hear 
from Lisboans for San Vincente de 
Fora, which church is part of the 
monastery of the same name and the 
residence of the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Portugal. Yet here you see one 
of the few magnificent altars of 
mosaic work in Europe, at the end 
of the southern cross aisle, while 
the transept dome on _ vaulling 
shafts is one of the most beautiful 
standing; and the sacristy, with its 
walls from roof to floor in the most 
exquisite mosaic work in marbles, 
is like the dream chamber of a poet. 
St. Vincente, too, is the pantheon of 
the luckless Braganza dynasty. 

But, of all Lisbon, that which re- 
mains most vividly in memory is 
the Chapel of St. John the Baptist 
in San Roque. It has no compeer. 
And Pope Benedict XIV., the Wise 
and Pious, said the first Mass in it. 

This chapel is a priceless gem. 
Its splendid marbles, pillars of jas- 
per and lapis lazuli, and porphyry 
slabs, and delicate artistry in mo- 
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saic of altar and floor go to ren- 
der it one of the most remarkably 
lovely chapels of the Church or any 
other foundation. 

Its pictures in mosaic are pecul- 
iarly fine, and in themselves are like 
the artists’ direct work. They rep- 


resent Guido Reni’s “Annuncia- 
tion,” Angelo’s “Baptism of Christ,” 
and Raphael’s “Pentecost.” In that 
of the “Annunciation,” the expres- 
sion of the Virgin is truly divine. 
The precious stones set in the floor 
and the altar are of fine brilliance 
and water, and are distinguished for 
having escaped confiscation. 

Even for their Cathedral, which 
demands another time for descrip- 
tion—truly, it is a fitting house in 
its magnificence for the worship of 
Him to Whom our best ought be 
given—the folk of Lisboa show lit- 
tle enthusiasm, outwardly, at any 
rate. The truth is—Portugal is in 
the throes of transition, spiritual as 
well as political. 

N. TOURNEUR. 

















Once AGAIN THE “MIDDLE AGEs.” 


Are the Middle Ages worth study- 
ing? 

If we deprecate undue disparage- 
ment of the Middle Ages, we must 
not make exaggerated claims on 
their behalf. We have to steer the 
sane and reasonable via media be- 
tween the excessive contempt 
poured upon them by the radical 
modernist, and the uncritical adu- 
lation with which they are idealised 
and idolised by the modern reac- 
tionary. Milton dismissed their 
conflicts with the sneer that they 
were “battles of kites and crows”; 
an eighteenth-century rationalist 
boasted that he knew nothing of 
those ages which knew nothing; 
even the Dean of St. Paul’s in his 
brilliant Romanes lecture on “The 
Idea of Progress” speaks of them 
as “the longest and dreariest set- 
back that humanity has ever expe- 
rienced within the historical period 

. a veritable glacial age of the 
spirit.” These utterances repre- 
sent the extreme of depreciation. 
By those who adopt this attitude 
the Middle Ages are commonly 
spoken of as the Dark Ages. On 
the other hand, and especially with- 
in the last few years, writers have 
arisen to whom the Middle Ages ap- 
pear as the only ages of light. Such 
modern reactionaries carry appreci- 
ation to the extreme of romance; 
they injure the cause of history by 
their excessive claims and their ir- 
rational prejudices. Three exam- 
ples must suffice: they are culled 
from the recent writings of Messrs. 
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G. K. Chesterton, H. Belloc, and A. 
J. Penty. Mr. Chesterton in 1917 
wrote what he called A Short His- 
tory of England. Reviewing it in 
The Observer, with less than his 
usual felicity Mr. Bernard Shaw 
commended it as “something like a 
history of England.” It deserved 
the qualified praise which Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw gave to it; but it de- 
served it on quite other grounds 
than those which he assigned. It 
was indeed, nothing like a history 
of England; but it was very much 
like Mr. Chesterton’s other writ- 
ings. To say that is praise enough. 
For few literary men of the present 
day are more marvellously skilled 
in standing (literarily) upon their 
head, and describing in inverted 
language the topsy-turvy scenes 
which they behold from this de- 
pression. Mr. Chesterton perceives 
in “popular tradition” the norm of 
historic truth, and he proclaims 
that “it is especially in the matter 
of the Middle Ages that the popular 
histories trample upon the popular 
tradition.” He then proceeds to re- 
vive the “popular tradition” of a 
medizval “merrie England” free 
from Puritans, utilitarians, vegeta- 
rians, and teetotallers. What Mr. 
Chesterton in his Short History does 
for England, that Mr. Belloc does 
for Christendom as a whole in his 
Europe and the Faith. He treats 
the Reformation as a disaster, and 
speaks of everything that followed 
it as “modern and therefore part of 
a decline.” He idealises the Middle 
Ages as the period of unmitigated 
orthodoxy and unpolluted beer. He 




















burns with enthusiasm for the Ro- 
man tradition, both imperial and 
ecclesiastical, as it maintained its 
dominance throughout the thou- 
sand years which divided Justinian 
from Charles V. Mr. A. J. Penty in 
his Guildsman’s Interpretation of 
History does not share Mr. Belloc’s 
passion for Rome. On the contrary, 
Roman law (of any detailed knowl- 
edge of which he is obviously en- 
tirely innocent) is his béte noire; to 
its reception in England he attrib- 
utes the greater portion of the evils 
of modern capitalistic society. But 
he too, on economic rather than re- 
ligious grounds, exalts the Middle 
Ages. He sees in them the golden 
period of healthy agriculture, artis- 
tic industry, and equitable com- 
merce, embodied in a_ society 
grouped naturally according to its 
productive activities. 

The truth about the Middle Ages 
lies somewhere midway between the 
gloomy depreciation of the modern 
rationalists and the fantastic over- 
glorification of the young idealists. 
The Middle Ages were not dark, but 
were illuminated by a light which 
enabled those who walked by it to 
attain heights of holiness rarely 
reached by men either before or 
since. They were not a mere epi- 
sode in the history of the race, a 
breach in the continuity of classical 
civilisation; they had _ strongly 
marked characteristics of their 
own, and they added elements of in- 
calculable worth to the spiritual 
heritage of mankind. They were 
not even a “set-back” or retrogres- 
sion, if rightly viewed. For the 
Greco-Roman culture which for a 
time they submerged was far from 
perfect in its quality, and those 
who shared its advantages were few. 
When after a thousand years of 
partial obscuration it re-emerged 
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in the modern day, it came with a 
moral content which it had never 
before possessed, and it came—by 
means of printed page and popular 
university —to an immeasurably 
larger public than it had reached 
in the old world. 

But if it be true that the Middle 
Ages were not dark, or fruitless, or 
unprogressive, it is also true, on the 
other hand, that they were far re- 
moved from the ideal. They were 
no golden epoch to which we should 
seek to return. They were cen- 
turies of extreme hardship, of 
chronic war, of devastating pesti- 
lence, of recurrent famine, of pre- 
vailing ignorance, of degrading su- 
perstition, of paralysing terror, of 
furious passion and consuming lust. 
Only through the fires of fierce ad- 
versity and the waters of peniten- 
tial discipline did they purge them- 
selves of their more enormous 
faults, and prepare the world for 
the higher and more widespread 


civilisation of the modern day. 

—F. J. C. Heaansuaw, Mediaeval Contribu- 
tions to Modern Civilisation (London: George 
G. Harrap & Co., Ltd.), pp. 11-16. 
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A Great DANISH CONVERT. 


Wuen the history of Catholicism 
in Denmark comes to be written a 
new section will have to begin with 
Mogens Ballin. Since the time 
when the Constitutional Law gave 
the Danish people religious free- 
dom in 1849 the Catholic Church 
had slowly added to the number of 
her adherents in Denmark. Impor- 
tant conversions had taken place, 
but the converts were either believ- 
ing Lutherans, mostly ministers, 
for whom the path to Rome had 
been smoothed by Grundtvig, or 
they were members of the nobility, 
who during continental travel had 
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found their way into a Catholic 
church and stayed there. Mogens 
Ballin threw a bridge across from 
the young Danish intelligentsia, rep- 
resented by Politiken and its fol- 
lowers, to old Roman Christianity. 
He made it acceptable for young 
Danes to become Catholics. 

He could do this because he had 
himself issued from Radicalism— 
and from its very core: Jewish 
Radicalism. As the only son, and 
only child, of wealthy parents, he 
had when quite young gone to Paris 
to study art. It was into the Paris 
of symbolism that he fell in 1891 
when only twenty years old. With 
all the enthusiasm of his youth and 
the ardour of his race he joined 
himself to the newest of the new; 
he was one of the happiest among 
the happy, cosmopolitan and youth- 
ful crowd of the Boulevard Saint 
Michel and the Closerie des Lilas. 
But he did not confine himself to 
drawing and painting; he also read 
and thought. Sar Péladan made an 
impression upon him; he read 
Swedenborg, and one day he saw 
the greatest of the sons of Israel. 
He met his great Kinsman from 
Nazareth and felt with unspeakable 
awe that this was flesh of his flesh, 
blood of his blood. The young Is- 
raelite stood trembling and reverent 
before the Son of Mary and fell at 
His feet saying like Cephas and 
Thomas: “My Lord and my God!” 

Mogens Ballin’s conversion was 
no long or complicated proceeding. 
The Dutch painter, Jan Verkade, 
only a few years older, had played 
an important part in it. The two 
young men had met at the house of 
the painter, Gauguin, whose wife 
was a Dane. Later, the Dutch art- 
ist met the young Dane at a stu- 
dents’ ball at the “Bullier.” Ballin 
was sitting alone on a bench and 


watching the dancing of the Can- 
can. “Are you enjoying this?” 
Verkade asked. Ballin answered, 
“It bores me. It all seems so stu- 
pid.” Verkade then told him about 
his plans for the summer; he was 
going with the French painter, 
Sérusier, to Brittany to paint there. 
“Take me with you,” Ballin begged 
of him, and his request was 
granted. 

The three artists, then, Ballin, 
Verkade and Sérusier, spent a sum- 
mer together in Brittany. First at 
Pont-Aven, then at Huelgoat, finally 
in Pouldre. In the autumn of 1891 
Ballin returned to Copenhagen. I 
saw him at the studio of his friend, 
Clément, one day in the following 
February—very talkative, his fin- 
gers yellow from cigarette-smoking 
—expounding symbolism, Rosicru- 
cianism and the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg; displaying drawings by 
Forain, posters by Chéret; wallpa- 
pers, pottery, Japanese  colour- 
prints, photographs of Egyptian 
fabrics. In the studio there was a 
Madonna by himself, “three white 
maidens” by Clément. “When you 
see something that looks quite 
mad,” he said to me, “you can be 
certain it’s my stuff. If there is still 
some sense in it it’s by Clément!” 
He gave me the impression of a 
merry and good-looking boy who 
has set himself the aim of shocking 
respectable citizens, besides that of 
being a young man of means, able 
to indulge his taste in all the glo- 
ries of ancient and modern culture. 

Soon after this he went back to 
Paris, and—with Verkade—again 
to Brittany. He lived first at Saint 
Nolff near Vannes, afterwards at 
Auray. Here it was that the event 
occurred which became decisive for 
him. He happened to read The Imi- 
tation of Christ of Thomas & Kem- 
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pis. The last time I saw Mogens 
Ballin—it was on the Rhine in the 
summer of 1913—-he showed me an 
old, worn copy of that immortal 
book; on the fly-leaf he had writ- 
ten: “This book was given to me in 
Brittany in 1892. I read it. It con- 
verted me.” 

The Imitatio Christi of Thomas a 
Kempis, then, was the source of that 
spring which Mogens Ballin found 
one day—a spring like so many of 


those running near the small chap- 
els by the wayside in Brittany. He 
had tasted the champagne of life in 
Paris, the absinthe of Bohemia, the 
liqueurs of symbolism—here, for 
the first time, he tasted refreshing 
and cooling water. And when he 
had drunk of it he was another man 
—was no longer himself—or, rath- 


er, was but now himself. 

—Jérgensen: An Autobiography. Translated 
by Incesornc Lunp (New York: Longmans. 
Green & Co.), Vol. L., pp. 165-168. 














PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC RE- 
LIGION IN THE TYROL. 


To-pay the religious life of the 
Tyrol is threatened. By a decree of 
the Fascist government put lately 
into practice, all religious instruc- 
tion in their own tongue is forbid- 
den to the Tyrolese. 

Colonised by the Bavarians in the 
sixth century the Tyrol has always 
been a land of German race and 
German language. If it developed a 
unique culture of its own this cul- 
ture was also German. Governed 
first by its own rulers—the Counts 
of Tyrol—it passed in the four- 
teenth century as a gift from the 
last of these rulers to the house of 
Hapsburg. The Hapsburgs being 
Catholic respected its religious 
rights, gave it also a measure of lib- 
erty which made of the Tyrol prac- 
tically an independent state. Up to 
the time of the recent war the Tyrol 
was a happy prosperous little coun- 
try untouched by influences from 
outside, having little tourist traffic, 
and speaking no language but its 
own. The greater portion of this 
little country, made over to Italy by 
the treaty of Versailles, is now be- 
ing deprived of its language, its cus- 
toms, its culture, and worst blow of 
all, it is being deprived of all reli- 
gious instruction in the only lan- 
guage understood by its inhabitants. 

This decree with regard to reli- 
gious instruction which is now be- 
ing enforced as law, forbids all reli- 
gious instruction if given in Ger- 
man, authorises the confiscation of 
all German prayer books and reli- 
gious works, and forbids the publi- 
cation of any religious books in Ger- 
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man. The catechism has been pub- 
licly burnt in the schools, and Ger- 
man books of devotion have been 
taken violently from school chil- 
dren. In Lengmoos on the Ritten, 
the children’s catechisms were torn 
up and burnt before their eyes, and 
the children were stripped in order 
to search for books of devotion on 
their persons. In Schlanders all 
the school books were burnt in the 
presence of the school director. A 
good school library, collected 
through the industry and privations 
of the former teachers, was also 
burnt, special care being taken to 
destroy all religious books. The 
priests are forbidden under penal- 
ties to give any religious instruc- 
tion in German, and in private 
houses if such instruction is given 
the Carabineri are quick to discover 
the fact and to punish the offenders. 

The Italian Government in Trip- 
oli allows the Arabs their schools 
and their Mohammedan rights; the 
same government in the Tyrol does 
not allow their co-religionists to 
have either their schools or their 
religious rights. 

When in Spain Primo de Rivera’s 
Government decreed that the reli- 
gious instruction in Catalonia 
should be given in Spanish the bish- 
ops called together a _ provincial 
council in Tarragona and decided 
that religious instruction should be 
given in the language of the people, 
this being a matter for the church, 
and not the government to decide. 
The Council of Trent decreed that 
religious instruction should be given 
in the language of those to be in- 
structed, and the whole tradition of 
the Church is against the interfer- 
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ence of governments in this matter. 
This being the case it is not surpris- 
ing that the non-Catholic papers, 
such as the Frankfurterzeitung, are 
asking why the Bishop of Trent (an 
Italian) has sided with the Govern- 
ment, in ordering religious instruc- 
tion to be given in Italian in his dio- 
cese, a diocese of which two-thirds 
of the parish are German, and in 
which no language but German is 
understood. In Meran, for in- 
stance, ten years ago there were 
more persons who understood 
French or English than Italian. In 
the village of Algund, near Meran, 
even four years ago, there were not 
a dozen of the native inhabitants 
who understood Italian. 

The Tyrolese priests have, of 
course, refused to comply with this 
last ordinance of the Fascist Gov- 
ernment, they instruct their people 
in private, in the confessional, in 
the church, where it is possible, but 
they have often to suffer penalties 
for so doing. The parish priest of 
Algund was arrested because he had 
addressed a circular to the priests 
of the neighbouring villages, though 
he had been authorized by the Bish- 
op of Trent to do so. The clergy 
are forbidden to write letters in Ger- 
man, and as there is a censorship 
of the post, non-compliance with 
this rule can be discovered. Several 
priests have been banished from 
their parishes, and some have been 
deported to Italy. It appears that 
all the venom of the Fascists is di- 
rected against the clergy because in 
the Tyrol, as in every really Cath- 
olic country, the priests are the lead- 
ers of the people. The priests stand 
naturally for the upholding of reli- 
gious customs—which customs the 
Fascists wish to abolish—for the 
preservation of all that strength- 
ened religious life in the past and 


that could strengthen it in the fu- 
ture. How intense this religious life 
was in the Tyrol up to the time of 
the great war could be understood 
only by long residence among the 
Tyrolese (I lived among them for 
twenty years). This religious life 
expressed itself openly in the count- 
less wayside shrines, in the reli- 
gious pictures on the outer walls 
and in the interior of houses, in the 
magnificent processions, in the 
cemeteries which even in the poor- 
est villages showed an art and care 
hardly compatible with such pov- 
erty. Now the wayside shrines are 
mutilated because of some German 
invocation upon their walls, the pro- 
cessions are held with difficulty and 
without pomp because the national 
hymns (in the Tyrol the national 
hymns were to the Sacred Heart and 
Our Lady), all German songs, all 
national flags and emblems are for- 
bidden. The religious pictures have 
been effaced from the outside walls 
of houses because of some German 
title or prayer beneath, and for the 
same reason confiscated within the 
houses; the cemeteries have been 
outraged, all the names over the 
graves being changed and Italian 
names substituted—so that a man 
cannot recognise even the grave of 
his father—and this in a country 
where devotion to the dead was in- 
tense, where the cemetery was the 
second home of the family, and 
where on certain days all its mem- 


bers met together in prayer. 


a RayYsoutp, in The Irish Monthly, August, 
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COLLEGE MORALS. 
(A French View.) 


AT the present moment the uni- 
versities seem to be a source of 
moral and religious trouble. The 











beautiful girls and the athletic 
young men who are treated with so 
much affection and care and re- 
spect, who enjoy such extensive lei- 
sure and so many liberties, who are 
accorded all the privileges that God 
and man can bestow on any crea- 
ture at the height of his physical 
and moral career, find no satisfac- 
tion, but are always excited by an 
intoxicating, torturing emotion. 
The atrocious crime committed in 
Chicago in 1924 by two young Jew- 
ish students, intelligent, rich, and 
handsome, who killed one of their 
friends for reasons that were never 
clearly established, brought these 
bizarre conditions into the public 
eye. Since then, and especially in 
1927 during February, March, and 
April, suicides have increased to 
such a degree in the universities 
and colleges that university presi- 
dents, professors, and all other edu- 
cators, have been greatly disturbed. 
All kinds of investigations have 
been held to discover the reason for 
these suicides, but it seems that 
most of the young people who put 
an end to themselves leave some 
note behind that vaguely affirms 
their disgust with life but gives no 
concrete reason for their action. 
For example, a young man, son of 
a physician and of a teacher in a 
Washington high school, was recent- 
ly taken to college by his father. 
Nothing unusual was noticed in his 
actions. At the close of a lecture he 
went down stairs accompanied by 
one of his chums. They talked for 
a little while around a fountain in 
the corridor, then while his com- 
panion was leaning over the foun- 
tain to drink, the young fellow 
moved away. His friend asked 
“where are you going?” “I am go- 


ing to hell,” was the answer, and 
with that he put a revolver to his 
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He 
was not known to have had any 


head and pulled the trigger. 


love affairs. He seemed in excellent 
health and spirits. He was seven- 
teen years old. 

Some time ago a sort of con- 
vention was held at Princeton to 
look into the question of “Reli- 
gion at College.” A large number 
of professors and university presi- 
dents took part. Some spoke of the 
“incapacity for religion” which pre- 
vails among some of the youth of 
the day; while others mentioned 
the effect of “modern science” upon 
young American students. At the 
convention, fundamentalists and 
modernists found themselves once 
more face to face. Some, like Presi- 
dent Little (of Michigan) advocated 
the forming of a “new morality” to 
take the place of the old which had 
ceased to be effective. Others de- 
manded on the contrary, that an at- 
tempt be made to re-establish the 
habit of religion among the stu- 
dents. There was much discussion 
but the speakers came to no prac- 
tical conclusion. . 

Prohibition and the cult of sci- 
ence have gravely upset the moral 
equilibrium of many colleges. What- 
ever one’s opinion of Prohibition 
may be, it is unquestionably disas- 
trous for rich people’s children. It 
does not prevent them from getting 
alcoholic drink but has merely 
made it more difficult, more expen- 
sive, more exciting, more danger- 
ous, and more interesting. Many 
young fellows, and especially young 
girls, who would never have touched 
a drop when wine, beer, and whiskey 
were allowed have been drinking 
with enthusiasm. A young Ameri- 
can drinks with the same feeling of 
pride that a young Frenchman 
writes a cubist or ultra-realist 
poem. Intoxication at flouting the 




















law precedes and leads to the other 
form of intoxication. Student 
dances that used to be eminently re- 
spectable have become much more 
daring. It is by no means rare to 
see girl students accepting dances 
only with boys whose pockets are 
well equipped with whiskey flasks. 
It even happens that the dancers 
show in their actions the effect of 
drinking. Last winter at Harvard 
several hundred drunken students 
engaged in a great battle with the po- 
lice, who manhandled them rudely. 

Irritation at Prohibition and at re- 
strictions and censorships of every 
kind is constantly increasing in the 
universities. The students have 
nothing but disgust for a Protes- 
tantism devoid of nearly all dog- 
matic, intellectual, and mystical ele- 
ments, a Protestantism that merely 
imposes social rules. During the 
winter of 1927 an attempt was made 
to determine the extent of the evil, 
by means of statistics. At Prince- 
ton it was found that of 1,061 stu- 
dents, 657 believed in God before 
they entered college, and only 504 
at the end of their first year in col- 
lege. There were 573 agnostics as 
against 525 believers, 873 Chris- 
tians and 101 atheists. In general 
it is found that the longer the stu- 
dents remain in college, the less 
faith they have. It must be added, 
however, that many people see in 
these statistics only a wry joke 
played upon the professors and the 
newspapers by the students. That 
is plausible, but if it be so, it would 
only confirm in another way the 
theory that, rich students are the 
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enemies or detractors of the Chris- 
tian religion. A “joke” of this sort 
is significant. Similar statistics 
taken at Dartmouth, a fine college 
in New England, gave similar re- 
sults. And in the West there are 
said to be numerous leagues of 
young atheists in colleges and pre- 
paratory schools. 

In college these young people 
often find themselves in contact 
with teachers who are full of mili- 
tant atheism. At the present mo- 
ment there seems to be a silent fight 
going on between most of the pro- 
fessors and the clergy. The latter 
feel that the faith of youth is tend- 
ing to be turned more and more to- 
ward science rather than toward re- 
ligion, and therefore they look with 
suspicion upon the professors. But 
the professors, either because they 
are accustomed to the infinite confi- 
dence that the naive students have 
in them, or because they abuse this 
confidence, often oppose Protestant 
churches, and even Christianity. 
. .. They are not addressing them- 
selves to a rather skeptical and 
fairly well educated, or at least up- 
to-date, public, as is the case in 
France. They find themselves con- 
templating masses of human beings 
who are intoxicated with the desire 
to learn but are ignorant and awk- 
ward in acquiring knowledge. Yet 
the professors are not discouraged 
by either the ignorance or the men- 
tal shortcomings of the students, 
since they are upheld by American 
optimism. 


—Beranagrp Fay, 
(Paris), May 25, 1928. 


in Le Correspondant 














N a recent excellent book, Spokes- 
men, (a literary and psycholog- 
ical critique of ten American au- 
thors), Mr. T. K. Whipple calls El- 
mer Gantry “a detailed clinical re- 
port on the morbid symptoms which 
attack religion where the religious 
spirit is dead.” That is a shrewd 


sentence. It explains not only El- 

mer Gantry but Sin- 
The Analysis clair Lewis, the cre- 
of Bigotry. ator of Elmer Gan- 


try. It explains Sher- 
wood Anderson’s John Webster 
in Many Marriages, and back of 
John Webster it explains Sher- 
wood Anderson himself. Anderson 
has no God, and hence no religion, 
but he is blessed, or cursed, with a 
mystical temperament. Perhaps un- 
consciously he describes himself 
when he says “the living force with- 
in could not find expression.” Mr. 
Whipple adds that such is Sher- 
wood Anderson’s diagnosis of all 
America: “The people are baffled be- 
cause their lives offer no channel 
through which their vitality can dis- 
charge itself. That is why they are 
all grotesque, misshapen, deformed 
by their own bottled up energy.” 
Whether or not that is a fair de- 
scription of the average American, 
it is a cruelly revealing analysis of 
Sherwood Anderson. 

It is not only novelists and their 
creatures who show morbid symp- 
toms when religion is dead; but fa- 
natics like Heflin, Straton, the four 
Methodist bishops, the Anti-Saloon 
League, and a host of other persons 
and institutions who have aban- 
doned the angels’ song, “Peace, 
Good Will to Men,” for the hymn of 
hate. In fact, it is a tenable theory 
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that all fanaticism and bigotry are 
due to the frustration of the reli- 
gious instinct. Bigotry, contrary to 
general opinion, is not a concomi- 
tant of religion. It is a substitute 
for religion, or a degenerate sur- 
vival of a religion that is gone. For 
religion is a powerful passion, and 
it dies hard. It does not breathe its 
last gently and sweetly. It goes out 
snapping, and snarling, biting, and 
scratching. Or, if it be improp- 
er to compare the death of religion 
to the death of a dog, let us say 
rather that religion is an elemen- 
tal force as irresistible as fire, or 
water, or the wind. If you try to 
clamp a cap on the crater of a vol- 
cano, or block up the spill-way of a 
reservoir, or erect a barrier against 
a tornado, disaster, of course, is the 
result. 


HEN, therefore, some sixty or 

eighty millions of our fellow 
citizens who were born, as all men 
are born, with an instinct of reli- 
gion, find themselves with no legiti- 
mate outlet for that inborn passion, 
the consequences are violent, and 
disastrous,—fanaticism, bigotry and 
theological hatred. Religion, pure 
and undefiled, is something broad 
and deep, expansive, generous. Re- 
ligion, in a word, is charity. Take 
away religion,—that is to say love, 
—and what happens? Well, what 
happens when husband and wife 
cease to love one another? Fault 
finding, suspicion, meanness, nar- 
rowness, petty cruelty. In short, 
they become bigots toward each oth- 
er. So when men lose religion,— 
the love of God, the holy passion 
turns sour in their souls and shows 
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itself in such poisonous phenomena 
as pessimism, cynicism and melan- 
cholia. A great deal of contempo- 
rary discontent with things as they 
are, and the Powers that be, is due 
to the perversion of the passion of 
religion. Men and women are 
“crabbing” against life and the uni- 
verse because not loving God, they 
have to hate something. With the 
love of God departs also love of 
man. And when that departs in its 
place comes crabbed bigotry. Such, 
I think, is the explanation of the 
present anti-Catholic hatred that 
has amazed and shocked all toler- 
ant Americans ever since a Catholic 
was first mentioned as a candidate 
for the Presidency. 


ROM now on until election day 
we Catholics must be prepared 

to hear all manner of accusations,— 
from the most plausible to the most 
ridiculous,—against ourselves and 
our Church. Every day the news- 
papers speak of the “whispering 
campaign” against the Catholic can- 


didate. Such wide- 
The ly disparate wit- 
Whispering nesses as Mayor 
Campaign. Walker of New 
York and Dr. Hu- 


bert Work, Manager of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, agree 
that many of these whispers are too 
obscene for publication. In Balti- 
more, according to an Associated 
Press Despatch, on one day a hun- 
dred postal cards were seized by 
the Post Office authorities as con- 
taining libelous and scurrilous mat- 
ter. The matter was an attack on 
Governor Smith and the Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. Hoover is reported as saying 
that since all Presidential candi- 
dates are subjected to surreptitious 
slander, no great importance need 
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be attached to the activities of whis- 
perers in the present campaign. 
That is doubtless a 


serene and lofty po- With 

sition to take, but Official 

one cannot help sur- Sanction? 
mising that if Mr. 

Hoover were called an _ habitual 


drunkard, and if his wife were re- 
peatedly made the victim of scur- 
rilous gossip, his Quaker serenity 
might perhaps be ruffled a little. 
Governor Smith is human enough to 
have been cut to the quick by some 
of the whispers that have reached 
his ears. It is not surprising that 
Mr. Robinson, Governor Smith’s 
running mate, has devoted a great 
deal of his attention to “whisper- 
ers.” 

No one doubts that Mr. Hoover 
sincerely desires to eliminate nasti- 
ness from the campaign, but appar- 
ently some of his subalterns are not 
so scrupulous. The New York 
World of September 11th reports 
that an investigator asked the Re- 
publican National Committee of 
Washington for campaign material, 
and that an attaché in the office of 
the Committee suggested that the 
investigator go to the publication 
headquarters of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
and indeed offered to take her there 
in his automobile. At the Klan of- 
fice the World representative re- 
ceived bundles of anti-Catholic liter- 
ature and was informed that thou- 
sands of similar pamphlets had 
been sent through the United States 
mails. The character of the liter- 
ature may be judged from the fol- 
lowing head lines: “A vote for Al 
Smith is a vote for the Pope.” “Ro- 
manist or Protestant rule must re- 
sult from the election.” “Rum, Ro- 
manism and Alienism.” The cam- 
paign is called a “struggle between 
decency and corruption,” all the de- 
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cency being, presumably, on one 
side and all the corruption on the 
other. 


OWEVER, we need not place 

too much importance upon 
these slimy politics. The American 
people, by-and-large, have a deep- 
seated sense of justice and toler- 
ance, and they generally turn 
against those who launch a whis- 
pering campaign. Just as I write 
these lines, I am informed of a man 
who, hearing the manifestly calum- 
nious report that Governor Smith is 
such a desperate drunkard that he 
has to be supported on the right 
hand and on the left whenever he 
speaks over the radio, cried out in- 
dignantly “That settles it. I will 
vote for the victim of that obvious 
lie!” 


IDESIDES the whisperers, there 

are the blusterers, the foamers 
at the mouth, such as Heflin, 
Straton, and Billy Sunday. These 
also do no harm except to them- 
selves. They only create disgust or 
arouse laughter, and in either case 
bring comfort to their enemy. The 
Smith supporters who sent Heflin a 
money gift for his services knew 
their psychology. 

But there is a third order of ac- 
cusers: not whisperers, not bluster- 
ers, but polite and plausible patriots 
who take it upon themselves to 
speak out in defense of their coun- 
try, though in so doing they find it 
necessary to wound the feelings of 
their dearest friends. They sing the 
sad song 


“I could not love thee, dear, so 
much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


They assure us that they love us. 
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They declare themselves to be our 
defenders against the attacks of 
bigots. They yield to 
none in their detes- 
tation of bigotry. 
But, in all sincerity, 
and with deep re- 
gret, more in grief 
than in anger, they have to choose 
between their deep personal affec- 
tion for us and the loyalty due to 
the flag and country, and so they 
declare that a Catholic must not 
and shall not be President. We 
Catholics, less hostile than is gener- 
ally supposed to the imperative 
claims of conscience, deeply sympa- 
thize with these our devoted friends; 
we realize that, sensitive as they are, 
they must suffer keenly from the 
inner conflict between love and 
duty. We admire their Spartan 
patriotism. But we must admit that 
we find their logic a bit obscure. If 
(we reflect) a Catholic is not fit to 
be President, how does it happen 
that Catholics have been found fit 
to be members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that 
more than once a Catholic has made 
a quite acceptable Chief-Justice of 
that Court? Also, if a Catholic is 
not fit for the highest place, how 
can he be fit for any place in the 
government? Even a Protestant 
minister has seen that argument: 
Dr. Arthur W. Slaten preaching in 
New York said: “If the election of 
a Catholic President meant a single 
inch of retreat from our historic 
tradition of the separation of 
Church and State, then no Catholic 
should be ever elected President. 
For that matter, neither should he 
be elected Alderman, 

or Mayor, or Gover- A One-Sided 
nor, or appointed a Contract? 
policeman or become 

a member of the Board of Educa- 


This Hurts 
Me, Son, 
More Than it 
Hurts You! 











tion or sit in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. If to be a Catho- 
lic one has to be a traitor, then all 
Catholics should be deported or dis- 
franchised.” “Deported, or disfran- 
chised!” Doubtless some of the 
bolder bigots will cry “Amen! Ship 
the Catholics out of the country, or 
at least take away their vote. If 
we permit them to remain, to hew 
wood and draw water, let them re- 
main as serfs and helots.” 

But we are not yet done with our 
logic. If no Catholic is allowed to 
be President, shall any Catholic be 
permitted the privilege of paying 
taxes? Allowed? Say rather com- 
pelled! Very good, but doesn’t that 
bring us bump up against another 
fundamental American principle,— 
one that caused a bit of a flurry in 
1776,— “No taxation without repre- 
sentation”? Shall Catholics fulfill 
duties but have no rights? Shall 
they bear responsibilities but enjoy 
no corresponding privileges? And 
is this good democracy? In the ef- 
fort to suppress them, are the bigots 
willing to abdicate democratic prin- 
ciple, and drive a coach and four 
through the Constitution? Who, 
then, are the nullificationists? 

And now for the last of our both- 
ersome questions: If we Catholics 
are to be debarred from political of- 
fice, shall we also be forbidden to 
enter the army or navy? Or shall 
we be privileged to fight and die for 
America, as always? Thank you, 
dear kind friends, thank you. It is 
good to know that the ancient ad- 
age dulce et decorum pro patria 
mori, “it is a sweet and proper thing 
to die for one’s country,” applies 
to helots as well as to citizens. But 


though we be helots, we cannot in- 
hibit rebellious thought, we cannot 
entirely conquer the temptation to 
think that a loyalty good enough 
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for the battlefield, should be good 
enough for the presidential chair. 


EFORE we drop this none too 

‘cheerful subject, let us remark 
that we Catholics are quite aware 
of the usual ready-made reasons for 
political discrimination against us: 
“Papal Aggression,” “Union of 
Church and State,” “Foreign Alle- 
giance” and all similar slogans. 
The Catholic candidate has already 
dispelled these bugaboos. He has 
made (as is his wont) straight- 
forward and unequivocal demon- 
stration of the fact that neither he 
nor any other Catholic owes polit- 
ical allegiance to the Pope. The 
matter has been disposed of with 
what all unbiased persons must 


recognize as absolute finality. 
Of course, we can- 

not expect the nar- Insincere 
rowbacks who still Slogans. 


read Maria Monk, 

and circulate the bogus Knights of 
Columbus “oath,” to believe Gover- 
nor Smith, even though he should 
swear “on a stack of Bibles.” Those 
who in these days still think that 
their Catholic neighbors make a 
vow to “cut, kill, slash, slay, and 
disembowel” all Protestants, can 
hardly be expected to accept the 
word of any honorable gentleman 
for anything. But, until we had 
proof to the contrary, we did imag- 
ine that the Marshalls, the Jeffer- 
sons and the Dieffenbachs would 
not resort to the use of war cries in 
place of arguments. 

The manifest fact is that no 
American Catholic, of all the tens 
of thousands who have held office in 
this country, from policemen to 
Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, 
has ever given the slightest evi- 
dence of political submission to 
Rome. But if the watchdogs of 
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the Constitution, those scrupulously 
and indefatigably conscientious op- 
ponents of the union of Church and 
State, really care to know of bona- 
fide cases in which there has been 
and still is a direct interference of a 
Church (the Protestant Church) in 
politics, we commend them to a 
couple of recent volumes, Pressure 
Politics by Peter Odegard, a non- 
partisan history of the methods and 
the activities of the Anti-Saloon 
League; and The Wars of the Godly, 
which is in effect an outline of big- 
otry, written by Reuben Maury. If 
these be not sufficient, the daunt- 
less defenders of the Constitution 
will find the daily and weekly pa- 
pers now and until election day, 
filled with evidence. From THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.p office alone we 
could send them a few bushel bas- 
kets full of clippings. When with 
all this indubitable proof of viola- 
tions, here and now, the Marshalls, 
the Jeffersons, the Dieffenbachs, 
and all the others who “view with 
alarm,” prefer to emphasize condi- 
tions that prevailed in Europe in 
medieval times, or what would hap- 
pen, or might happen in the prob- 
lematical future, it is no wonder if 
some of their readers suspect them 
of insincerity, or of self-deceit. 
The fact is that to all intents and 
purposes there is an established re- 
ligion in the United States but not 
the Catholic religion; and there is 
a religious test required for at least 
one office under the United States, 
but that test is employed against 
Catholics and not by them. 


E favorite American national 
humorist, Will Rogers, wrote 
a sentence some time ago to the ef- 
fect that if a presidential candidate 
is to be opposed because of his reli- 
gion, pretty soon the party conven- 
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tions will have to nominate only in- 
fidels and atheists. Mayor Walker, 
of New York City, was reported lat- 
er on to have made a similar state- 
ment. But neither Mr. Rogers nor 
Mr. Walker need have any fears of 
a general attack upon presidential 
candidates on the ground of reli- 
gion. Only one re- 
ligion, or at the most No Catholic, 
two, are made rea- No Jew— 
sons for discrimina- Anyone Else. 
tion; one is the Cath- 
olic, the other the Jewish. All 
Protestants, as well as all infidels, 
are immune. There has been some 
slight suggestion of an objection to 
Mr. Hoover, a Quaker, on the 
ground that Quakers disbelieve in 
war, and, that he, therefore, could 
hardly be a proper commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy. But 
Mr. Hoover simply stated, or gently 
intimated, that though a Quaker, 
he believed in adequate national 
defense, and that was sufficient. 
The little perfunctory objection 
melted away. Anyhow, nobody took 
it seriously. But with a Catholic, 
the matter is different. He may not 
only gently intimate once, he may 
declare on oath a thousand times 
that his religion is no bar to the 
exercise of any of the duties of a 
President. But the whisperers and 
the blusterers and the polite patri- 
ots pay no attention to him. The 
campaign of vilification continues. 
However, I would not have it im- 
agined that the Catholic people as a 
whole are disheartened by anti- 
Catholic prejudice. We are used 
to it, and we go on our way regard- 
less of it. Sooner or later one of 
our number may be elected to the 
highest office in America. But that 
is not essential to our existence or 
our growth. Contrary to the opin- 
ion of some of our fellow citizens 

















we are not a political organization. 
The reason for the existence of the 
Catholic Church is to promote the 
spiritual welfare of its members 
and incidentally to save the soul of 
society. We can do that with or 
without a Catholic president. We 
need not worry. But there are 
those who should worry, the genu- 
ine lovers of truth and justice and 
tolerance, who must realize that all 
bigotry is a danger to the Common- 
wealth. We Catholics, whatever 
may happen to be our political 
creed, have a traditional confidence 
in the ultimate wisdom of the mass 
of the people. Not that we deceive 
ourselves with the silly idea that a 
majority can never be wrong. But, 
as St. Augustine said, and after him 
Cardinal Newman, securus judicat 
obris terrarum, the judgment of 
universal mankind is correct. We 
trust the wisdom of the mass of 
mankind. Lincoln was right. You 
can’t fool all the people all the time. 
Waves of bigotry come and go; they 
come because of the concentrated 
action of the bigots, who seem some- 
times to succeed in misleading a 
whole people; they go because the 
people “get wise to” the bigots. 
Common sense succeeds to hysteria. 
Sometimes it takes a severe shaking 
up to bring a man back to his 
senses. It may be that the bigots, 
whisperers and thunderers alike, 
who are now shaking up the Amer- 
ican people, will to their amazement 
find that they have done the job too 
well. America may be shaken wide 
awake by November. 


<i 
> 


OOR old Boston! She seems to 
be the butt of the enmity of all 
Bolsheviki, of both the garden and 
parlor varieties. The anniversary 
of the execution of Sacco and Van- 
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zetti was made the occasion of a 
new assault upon the fair fame of 
the quondam Athens of America. 
It seems that one of the speakers at 
the commemorative exercises, Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, made remarks 
that were construed as blasphemous 
by the Boston police, and a warrant 
for his arrest was issued. There- 
upon arose the usual hullabaloo 
from liberals, radicals, communists, 
anarchists,—also of two presumably 
distinct varieties, the philosophical 
and the practical, university profes- 
sors and bomb throwers. It seems 
that Dr. Kallen’s of- 

fence consisted in Christ an 
the statement, “If Anarchist? 
Sacco and Vanzetti 

were anarchists, so also were Socra- 
tes and Jesus Christ.” The statute 
against blasphemy calls for penal- 
ties against “whosoever wilfully 
blasphemes the holy name of God, 
by denying, cursing, or contumeli- 
ously reproaching Jesus Christ or 
the Holy Ghost.” 

For the life of me I cannot see 
anything ridiculous or tyrannical in 
that statute, unless we are to ad- 
mit that ours is not a Christian civi- 
lization. But with one accord, as far 
as I have seen, the newspapers either 
made fun of the threatened action 
against Dr. Kallen, belittled it, or 
grew righteously wroth over it. No 
paper, even in Boston, actively de- 
fended it, and as a consequence, the 
police, sensing the opposition of the 
public, or at least the articulate part 
of the public, withdrew the warrant. 
Dr. Kallen is said to have been more 
indignant at the withdrawal than at 
the issuance of the warrant. Doubt- 
less he expected to make monkeys 
of the officials, or perhaps he hoped 
to be convicted and imprisoned, and 
so be a martyr like his heroes Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 
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I do not care to argue the wisdom 
of trying to enforce that old statute 
(it is of 1697), though I do pro- 
test that a legal enactment against 
blasphemy is certainly something 
quite different from the “blue laws” 
with which most of our injudicious 
journalists confused it. But as a 
fairly constant reader of the Gos- 
pels,—the doings and sayings of 
Christ,—I am curious to know why 
He should be called an anarchist. 
My recollection is that He said He 
was not come to destroy the law but 
to fulfill it; that He threatened rath- 
er dire punishment of those who 
should destroy one jot or tittle of 
the law; that He said, “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” 
and that in a dozen or a score of 
other phrases it is recorded that He 
favored the keeping of a law even 
when one does not like the law. 
These are scarcely the sentiments of 
an anarchist. But I dare say we 
must learn the lesson once again 
that a university professor (Dr. 
Kallen, a favorite pupil of William 
James, was formerly a lecturer at 
Harvard) may say anything that 
comes to his mind or to the tip of 
his tongue, and that anyone who 
demands the slightest restraint 
upon him is an obscurantist, a me- 
dievalist, a fundamentalist, a witch- 
burner and a grand inquisitor. I 
think it was Professor Paulsen, the 
famous German philosopher, who 
declared that the utterances of a 
university professor should be lim- 
ited only by his instinct for the 
truth. That sounds grand, but 
suppose a professor has but little 
instinct for truth and none at all 
for propriety and decency. 


T is well to understand that when 
these modern directors of youth 
call Christ an anarchist, they con- 
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sider that they give Him high 
praise. For they thereby admit 
Him to their own select circle. 
They pride themselves upon being 
anarchists—perhaps with the ad- 
jective, philosophical anarchists,— 
but believers in anarchy none the 
less. The principal difference be- 
tween them and what most people 
would call the “genuine article” of 
anarchist, the advocates of assassi- 
nation, is that the assassins act, 
while the philosophers talk. The 
armchair anarchists are the men 
behind the men behind the bombs. 
They play safe, while the other 
fellows risk execution. They sit 
in the professional chair, the oth- 
er fellows sit in the electric chair. 
But anyone with a 
reflective and logical 
mind can see that, 
in the long run the 
intellectual who provides arguments 
destructive of human society is a 
greater menace than the furious 
fellow, generally half a lunatic, who 
throws a bomb at the head of a king 
or a president. Dr. Kallen is quoted 
in the newspapers as saying, “this is 
a fundamental issue, and I am de- 
termined to see it through.” We 
who believe in law and order and 
not in anarchy, agree with him that 
it is a fundamental issue, and that 
it should be seen through. See it 
through, you citizens of America 
who send your boys and girls to the 
“great” universities. There is not 
one of them in which philosophical 
anarchy is not taught, and many of 
them are hotbeds of such teaching 
as would ruin this or any other gov- 
ernment. It takes the patient and 
tolerant people of America a long 
time to learn some simple lessons. 
But perhaps by 1997 they will have 
come back to the wisdom of 1697. 
Meanwhile we had better suspend 


Anarchy in 
the Colleges. 
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judgment on the asininity of Bos- 
ton. The intelligentsia of 1928 
seems to believe, as the New York 
Herald Tribune says, that Boston 
“is controlled by jingos, bigots and 
morons, and that neither lives nor 
liberties are safe there.” By the 
time the great universities have let 
loose a few score thousand more 
anarchists to join their brethren of 
the underworld, it may come to pass 
that the rest of the United States 
will see that Boston was right. 


<n 
—< 


OW that we have considered 
some of the more serious mat- 
ters recently reported in the news- 
papers, we are perhaps entitled to 
a little joke. Understand,—if you 
peruse the papers with a discerning 
eye, you can find many a good joke, 
not, of course, in the joke columns, 
those dismal graveyards of wit and 
humor, but in the midst of the news 
itself. Take, for example, this “spe- 
cial cable to The New York Times,” 
dated London, September 11th: 

“The Christian Science Parent 
Church published a statement to- 
day to show that Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, the founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, ‘used drugs and consulted 
medical doctors on many occasions 
during a long period of years when 
she failed to get help through Chris- 
tian Scientists.’ ” 

This contention has been vigor- 
ously denied by the Boston Mother 
Church of Christian Science, one of 
whose spokesmen in Britain de- 
clared a fortnight ago that the as- 
sertion that Mrs. Eddy ever used 
morphine was an “absolute lie.” 
But to-day’s pamphlet quotes al- 
leged evidence from letters and 
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diaries by two of Mrs. Eddy’s secre- 
taries. 

“No fewer than six medical doc- 
tors served Mrs. Eddy on various 
occasions during that period,” the 
pamphlet states, “as 
did at least four den- Did Mrs. 
tists, and utilized for Eddy Consult 
her the usual meth- Doctors and 
ods of their profes- Dentists? 
sion, including anes- 
thetics. Among prominent Boston 
church workers a few are still alive 
who helped to secure medical help 
for Mrs. Eddy, both at Concord and 
later at Chestnut Hill.” 

It explains that during the experi- 
mental period Mrs. Eddy had de- 
clared she used “no drugs what- 
ever,” and this had mistakenly led 
students to attribute some definite 
power of evil or danger to drugs 
and ali medical methods, instead of 
recognizing them as part of the phe- 
nomena of the human mind. 

In later taking drugs and calling 
doctors Mrs. Eddy had merely 
“united the mental energy of the 
world’s hope of recovery through 
faith in materia medica and the 
spiritual power resident in the 
Christian scientist’s understanding 
of man’s eternal spiritual nature 
and origin.” 

Now what can you find in the 
joke columns of the newspapers as 
funny as that? Drugs are part of 
the phenomena of the human mind. 
As for the remainder of that ob- 
scure sentence,—if you read it six 
or eight times, you will see it means 
that drugs are effective only because 
the world in general thinks them ef- 
fective. That also is a fairly good 
joke. But it might turn out to be a 
fatal one. 











Recent 


' INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS. 


It seems only a short time since 
our whole country was astir with 
the preparations for and the con- 
duct of the Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago. In the first week of Sep- 
tember the universal Real Presence 
of our Blessed Lord was honored by 
a great gathering of faithful, pre- 
sided over by Bonaventura Cardinal 
Cerretti, Papal Legate of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI., in far off Aus- 
tralia. For three years, more than 
a decade ago, Cardinal Cerretti had 
been Apostolic Delegate to Aus- 
tralia, and therefore he was wel- 
comed back as a personal friend 
by many in the Commonwealth. 

Sydney’s Cathedral was twice de- 
stroyed by fire. The present impos- 
ing St. Mary’s Cathedral was sol- 
emnly opened with the Pontifical 
Mass which was the first function 
of the Eucharistic Congress. Arch- 
bishop Hanna of San Francisco 
preached the sermon. The prob- 
lems of the Pacific, the Archbishop 
told his large audience, are the 
Church’s future problems, and the 
solution of them will come from 
people of English speech; Christ’s 
solution is the only hope of endur- 
ing peace, he added, and he called 
upon his auditors to pledge them- 
selves to the application of the wis- 
dom of Christ to these questions. 
By a system of amplifiers one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people were 
enabled to hear the sermon. 

Throughout the days of the Con- 
gress, special meetings were held 
for men, for children, and for the 
various nationalities represented. 
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Thirty-five thousand visitors from 
all over the world attended. There 
were twelve American bishops, in- 
cluding the Right Rev. John J. 
Dunn, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York. Each bishop was accom- 
panied by a group of priests and 
laymen, so that Sydney’s largest 
hotel was needed to accommodate 
the American pilgrims. 

A unique function closed the Con- 
gress. A Solemn Pontifical Mass 
was celebrated at Manly, six miles 
across the bay from Sydney. Then 
the Blessed Sacrament was carried 
aboard a richly decorated barge, 
which moved slowly along the har- 
bor between long lines of boats upon 
which knelt thousands in reverent 
silence. Other vessels accompanied 
the barge as a guard of honor, and 
the whole flotilla made a brilliant 
pageant. Having arrived at Syd- 
ney, Cardinal Cerretti carried the 
Blessed Sacrament under a canopy 
borne by Anzacs who had won the 
Victoria Cross, through the streets 
to the Cathedral. Five airplanes in 
the form of a cross flew overhead. 
At the Cathedral, where a hundred 
thousand people were gathered, the 
final Benediction was given, and the 
Twenty-ninth International Eucha- 
ristic Congress was ended. 


tin 
> 





Pax ROMANA CONGRESS. 


Pax Romana is an international 
federation of Catholic university 
students’ societies, aiming at the de- 
velopment of the Catholic ideal 
within the spheres of academic, in- 
tellectual, and social life. The or- 
ganization was founded at Fribourg, 

















Switzerland, in 1921, and now em- 
braces representatives from most of 
the countries of Europe, and from 
America and Australia. The Pax 
Romana Congress met this year in 
the middle of August at Cambridge, 
England, and opened in thoroughly 
Catholic manner by a General Com- 
munion of the delegates. 

The object of the meetings of this 
interesting organization is to unite 
all Catholic students for discussion 
and defense of their common inter- 
ests, for a strengthening of mutual 
understanding and friendship. The 
meetings have been held every year 
in a different country, this being the 
first time England has been chosen. 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne cele- 
brated Mass for the delegates, and 
later held a reception for all the 
members in the gardens of Christ’s 
College. 

In the midst of the convention, 
word was received of the death of 
Baron A. von Hiigel, who had or- 
ganized the Cambridge Catholic stu- 
dents, the first in England to join 
the Pax Romana. The general topic 
for discussion during the Congress 
was “Broken Bridges,” suggested by 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. It was 
explained that the Catholic student 
finds that there is a contrast be- 
tween himself and his non-Catholic 
fellow students, and between his 
faith and his secular studies. This 
contrast is due largely to a differ- 
ence in perspective and mental out- 
look, the result of a break in tradi- 
tion and continuity of thought be- 
tween the present and the past. 
This break manifests itself chiefly 
in philosophical thought, in histor- 
ical perspective, and in ethical out- 
look. Hence there are three “Bro- 
ken Bridges”: the philosophical, the 
historical, and the ethical. 

Hilaire Belloc contributed a paper 
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on “The Historical Bridge,” Dr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic 
University of America, on “The 
Philosophical Bridge,” and Joseph 
Clayton, economist and novelist, on 
“The Ethical Bridge.” The head- 
quarters of Pax Romana are in Fri- 
bourg, where M. l’Abbé Gremaud, 
the General Secretary, resides. A 
bulletin is published five times a 
year. 


»— 
— 





Tue KELLocGc Peace TREATY. 


BETWEEN August 27th and 29th, 
the Kellogg anti-war peace pact was 
signed by twenty-three nations, and 
later other countries signified their 
intention of signing. One item in 
the news of these happy events re- 
ceived but little publicity. On the 
morning of the 27th, a Solemn Mass 
of Thanksgiving was celebrated in 
Westminster Cathedral, in Lon- 
don, in the presence of representa- 
tives from Canada, Newfoundland, 
and South Africa, as well as delega- 
tions from several Catholic societies. 
Simultaneously, Masses of Thanks- 
giving were offered in the Cathe- 
drals of Brentwood, Clifton, Lancas- 
ter, and Middlesbrough. 


in 
— 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES. 


Tue fourteenth meeting of the 
Catholic Charities Conference was 
held this year in St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 16th to 20th. Secretary Davis 
of the War Department addressed 
one of the meetings, and Hon. 
James A. Reed, United States Sena- 
tor from Missouri, spoke on the 
opening night. Another address on 
the same night was by Bernard J. 
Fagan, Chief Probation Officer, 
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Children’s Courts, New York, and 
a member of the Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul at the Paulist Fa- 
thers’ Church. In an allied field, 
Frederick A. Moran, Director of 
Probation for the State of New 
York, spoke on “Religion in a Pro- 
gram for Crime Prevention,” and 
“The Reformation of Offenders.” 
The distinguished Professor of 
Moral Theology at the Catholic 
University of America, Dr. John A. 
Ryan, read a paper on “The Imme- 
diate Interests of Labor in the 
United States.” Much time was de- 
voted during the sessions to prob- 
lems affecting children: their health, 
the institutions necessary to care 
for them, and the prospects for chil- 
dren brought up in Catholic institu- 
tions, based on surveys made of 
children after they have left these 
homes. The general subject of the 
cost of sickness to persons of mod- 
erate means, of such acute interest 
to many families, was discussed by 
a doctor, a nurse, and an editor. 
Dr. John O’Grady, of the Catholic 
University, who is Secretary of the 
organization, did his usual efficient 
work in directing the plans for the 
meeting and insuring its success. 


ti 
— 





DEATH OF Two PAULISTs. 


Durinc the past month death 
took two priests of the Paulist Com- 
munity. On August 27th, the Rev. 
Edward T. Mallon, C.S.P., Superior 
of Old St. Mary’s Church in San 
Francisco, died while undergoing a 
critical operation for cancer. He 


had been under careful treatment 
for several weeks; he knew the full 
gravity of his condition and during 
the last days of his life prepared 
and fortified himself for the end. 
Father Mallon was born in San 
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Francisco, February 8, 1880, and 
was educated by the Christian 
Brothers at Sacred Heart and St. 
Mary’s Colleges. After the required 
course at the Paulist House of 
Studies in Washington, he was or- 
dained September 21, 1904, and was 
sent to St. Mary’s Church, Chicago. 
Here for fourteen years he did paro- 
chial work, devoting himself espe- 
cially to unemployed, homeless 
men. After two years in Minne- 
apolis, he went to San Francisco as 
an assistant, and in 1922 was ap- 
pointed Superior. 

We feel that his memory should 
be held dear by all readers of this 
magazine, because he was always 
its devoted friend, and in his capac- 
ity as rector of an important church 
in a great city, he spared no effort 
to promote the welfare of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.tp. In fact, he 
plunged into every good work with 
a zeal that was too great for his 
physical strength. His health broke 
under the strain, but doubtless the 
Good Master Whom he served so 
eagerly will abundantly compensate 
him in eternity. 

Completely unforeseen was the 
sudden death of the Rev. John P. 
Harden, C.S.P., on September 14th, 
the anniversary of his reception of 
the Diaconate. Father Harden was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 1, 
1887. Having been graduated from 
the Jesuit College of St. Francis 
Xavier, New York, he entered the 
Paulist Novitiate and was ordained 
to the priesthood June 10, 1916. All 
his priestly life he spent as a mis- 
sionary, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, later in Winchester, Tenn., 
then again in Chicago, till a year 
ago when he was appointed to the 
New York Mission group. His death 
was due to cerebral hemorrhage. 

May they rest in peace! 











Our Contributors. 


CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 
(“The Tammany Monster”), with 
whose work in contemporary peri- 
odicals many of our readers are 
doubtless familiar, becomes one of 
our contributors in a timely article 
of great interest. He has been at 
various times Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, 
and the New York World, editorial 
writer on the Times and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and trav- 
eling political correspondent of 
the Times, and therefore, may 
well speak with authority on his 
subject. 

Mr. Thompson is a Republican in 
politics, and wrote his article out of 
no particular love of Tammany, but 
merely out of a sense of fair play. 
He is the author of The New Voter 
and Party Leaders of the Times. 


Louisa A. Dyer (“Salvaged”) is 
a teacher in the public school sys- 
tem of Albany, who devotes her 
summers to writing stories. This 
is her first appearance in our 
pages, but she is a contributor to 
The Queen’s Work and other maga- 
zines. 


Joun W. Lyncu (“Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s Hands”), the quality of whose 
first contribution inspires the hope 
that it may be followed by many 
others, is a student in the Seminary 
of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara Uni- 
versity, New York, now in his third 
year of Theology. His home is in 
Oswego, and he is affiliated to the 
Diocese of Syracuse. While at Col- 
lege he was editor of the Niagara 
Index, the literary publication of 
the University. 


Rurus WILuti1AM RaucnH, M.A. 
(“Distributism and the Chesterbel- 
loc”), also gives promise of high 
literary achievement. He is an in- 
structor in English in the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, and formerly 
taught English Literature in Mar- 
quette University. He holds his 
B.A. from Columbia University, 
and his M.A. from the University 
of Iowa. As he is only twenty- 
four there are doubtless other hon- 
ors awaiting him. This is his first 
appearance in a national maga- 
zine. 


Sir BertraM C. A. WINDLE, LL.D., 
Pu.D. (“Moll Worthless”), who 
knows how to make even dry sci- 
entific facts attractive, is at his best 
in his treatment of the interesting 
characters of eighteenth century 
England, the study of which is his 
hobby. To the delightful “Bozzy” 
(July, 1927) and “Horry” (Febru- 
ary, 1928) he now adds a worthy 
third, and there are more to follow. 
Marquette University was the latest 
of many seats of learning to give 
Sir Bertram an honorary Doctor’s 
degree. 


IMOGEN CLarRK (“The Happy Dy- 
ing of St. Francis”), a native and 
resident of New York City, was edu- 
cated in private schools and by pri- 
vate tutors. Though this charming 
poem is the first of her work to be 
published by us, she has contrib- 
uted both prose and verse to Har- 
per’s, Scribner’s, The Nation, The 
Commonweal, Extension, etc. She 
is the author of several novels and 
juveniles, Will Shakespeare’s Little 
Lad being among the best known. 
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Canin Hearty (“Self-Respect”) is 
well-known in political circles in 
Ireland. He is an active member 
of the Fermanagh Nationalist Reg- 
istration Association, working for 
the inclusion of the Northern Na- 
tionalists in the Free State. He has 
published one book in this country, 
The Adventures of Condy Corrigan, 
and will be remembered as the au- 
thor of “Letters from a Prison 
Ship” in our May and July, 1925, 
issues. 


ANNA McCiureE SHoit (“The 
Goal”) needs no word of comment 
from us. Her work, both poetry 
and prose, has been a distinctive 
feature of THE CATHOLIC Wor_p for 
several years. 


S. A. Batpus (“Who Reads a 
Catholic Book?” Part II.) finishes 
the provocative discussion he began 
last month. It is part of a campaign 
for a better Catholic literature, in 
which he has been engaged for the 
past eight or nine years, and during 
which he has lectured to the stu- 
dents of forty or fifty high schools, 
colleges, universities and semi- 
naries. His appeal should meet 
with a ready response from our 
readers. 


HELENE Mu.uins (“Reply for a 
Pagan Lover”) is a new poet in our 
pages, though her work has been 
published by The Yale Review, The 
Commonweal, The Atlantic Month- 
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ly, The Bookman, The Nation, G. 
K.’s Weekly, and many New York 
newspapers. She is a resident of 
this city, and devotes all her time to 
writing. 


May Harvey DrumMMonp (“Flow- 
ers of Sacrifice”), widow of Wil- 
liam Henry Drummond, M.D., of 
Montreal, was born in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, nearly fifty- 
nine years ago. Since the death of 
her husband she has traveled ex- 
tensively abroad. She has pub- 
lished one book, The Story of 
Quanim, and many short stories in 
secular magazines. This is her first 
work for THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


THE ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“The Revolt of Action Frangaise 
Against the Pope”), who gave us 
such an illuminating account of 
Action Francaise last year (May, 
June, and July, 1927), explains to 
us the necessity of its condemna- 
tion and the consequences thereof. 
A translation of one of the learned 
Abbé’s works, The Social Principles 
of the Gospel, has just been pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 


WILLIAM PoLk (“The Anatomy 
of Poetry”) is a North Carolina law- 
yer, and a grandnephew of Presi- 
dent James K. Polk. He studied 
journalism at Columbia University, 
and has contributed fiction to Col- 
lier’s Weekly and other magazines. 
We suspect him of also being a poet. 
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The Fall of the Russian Empire. By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.—The Fascist Dic- 
tatorship in Italy. By Gaetano Salvemini.—The “America” Book of Verse. Edited 
by Francis X. Talbot, S.J—Mr. Blue. By Myles Connolly.—The Spiritual Way. 
By the Religious of the Cenacle.—The Human Body. By Logan Clendening, M.D. 
—The Misbehaviorists. By Harvey Wickham.—Catholicism and the American 
Mind. By Winfred E. Garrison.—America and French Culture. By Howard Mum- 
ford Jones.—Wind Out of Betelgeuse. By Margaret Tod Ritter.—George Wash- 





ingten: 1762-1777. 


Francis Borgia Steck.—Germany Ten Years After. 


By Rupert Hughes.—The Joliet-Marquette Expedition. By 


By George H. Danton.—The 


Essays of Montaigne. Translated by E. J. Trechmann.—Foreign Publications. 


The Fall of the Russian Empire. By 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Ph.D. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.50. 

Out of a welter of books about 
Russia comes this illuminating and 
convincing clearing-up of the situa- 
tion. The situation needed clear- 
ing up, and the book is therefore 
doubly welcome; for it not only 
makes the Russian problem plain 
and simple, at last, but it makes 
enormously interesting reading. 

In spite of the fact that the Rus- 
sian problem, in its present phase (I 
say nothing whatsoever of the old 
pre-war mystery of it) has been dis- 
cussed now for more than ten years, 
it remains for the majority of read- 
ers a confusing puzzle. They know 
that there is a Russia; that it is in 
chaos, that it has gone to pieces; 
and that it threatens the peace of 
Europe, if not of the whole world— 
that, in fact, it threatens civiliza- 
tion, this curious and bewildering 
case of a whole nation not only gone 
violently insane, but, more than 
that, stricken with a terrible social 
disease that is both infectious and 
contagious. This, then, is what the 
world knows about Russia. But 
beyond this it knows little; nothing, 
in fact, of the causes or sources of 
the trouble. Most people, indeed, 
even many who seriously study 


these matters, have thrown up their 
hands and given up trying to solve 
the Russian riddle. 

It is saying a good deal, but here 
is the statement of fact: Father 
Walsh solves the riddle. Myself, 
after having lived for over three 
years “under the window” of Rus- 
sia, and after having paid two vis- 
its to it, during which I conscien- 
tiously tried to find things out—I 
find now, after reading this book, 
that at last and only now I come to 
a clear understanding of the Rus- 
sian story. Perhaps I was too close 
to it. But the point is, Father 
Walsh was infinitely closer to it, 
and yet he has succeeded in seeing 
it in perspective, at a long slant, 
and in throwing it into focus and 
making his readers see it, not as a 
jumbled maze, but as a unified 
whole; to see the story, not a bro- 
ken, half-hysterical narrative, but 
as a direct and continuous sequence 
of events. Commend me to the 
writer who thinks before he writes! 
—who has learned Newman’s art of 
“doing many things at once as one 
whole, of referring them severally 
to their true place, of understand- 
ing their respective values and de- 
termining their mutual depend- 
ence.” 

In page upon page of colorful, 
forceful, and yet at the same time 
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dispassionate and impartial reveal- 
ment, Father Walsh accomplishes, 
first of all, this one big thing: he 
makes clear to us, absolutely be- 
yond dispute, that the ruin of Rus- 
sia was not wrought through any 
outside power or force, but was in- 
herent in the nature of the Russian 
state and the Russian people. Giv- 
en a people weakened in their blood 
by constant infiltration of a spuri- 
ous strain, as the Russians have 
been weakened by Oriental cross- 
breeding; and then subject that peo- 
ple to centuries of despotic rule, 
and one result alone is inevitable. 
They will be a cowed, submissive 
people whose souls will be animal- 
ized and who, once free of the yoke, 
will leap to insane violence in seiz- 
ing upon what they have so long 
been denied and in punishing those 
who have denied them; and they 
will punish them with the same 
brutality that they themselves have 
suffered. The “Cheka,” that notori- 
ous and horrible police organization 
of present day Bolshevik Russia, the 
brains of whose victims I have seen 
spattered on the walls of death- 
chambers, was not a Bolshevik in- 
vention. It was a Czarist invention. 
And so the fearful story runs, a 
consistent story to the minutest de- 
tail, the story of a people driven 
mad by their oppressors and finally 
retaliating against them with the 
only weapons they knew, the self- 
same weapons of oppression that 
they were tortured with in the past. 

One would not be human to read 
the tragic story of the bloody pass- 
ing of the Romanovs without hor- 
ror and pity. They too were vic- 
tims of their heritage. Father 
Walsh tells these chapters of the 
Russian tragedy with graphic power 
and ever mounting dramatic force. 
It is impossible to lay the book 
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aside. The weak Czar Nicholas, the 
dominating Czarina, both of them 
devoted lovers and doting parents 
of an idolized child; and, to make 
the trio, the unspeakable Rasputin 
—these figures as Father Walsh 
presents them can never be forgot- 
ten. Before that, he has exposed 
the scene so carefully, rehearsing 
briefly and clearly the long history 
of Russian misrule, that the dénoue- 
ment is as inevitable as that of a 
Greek tragedy. He moves then to 
the newer figures of the story, to 
Kerensky and Lenin, and they too 
become alive, playing their major 
parts, the one with ever more vacil- 
lating weakness, the other with ever 
more sinister force. These latter 
chapters, perhaps not quite so mas- 
terfully done as the earlier ones, 
make amends nevertheless, by the 
promise they give of the second vol- 
ume of the work, The Soviet State, 
now in preparation. 

No more valuable contribution to 
contemporary history has been 
made, since contemporary history 
took the turn it did with the open- 
ing of the World War, than this 
book; and it is valuable because it 
has been built up with the most 
meticulous care and written with 
the utmost impartiality. The au- 
thor never gives a snap judgment, 
never moves from his bedrock stand 
of dispassionate recorder of docu- 
mented event. Even when he sets 
forth the Marxian ideology of Lenin 
—and never have I read a more 
lucid exposition of the terrifying 
beliefs of that more than terrifying 
doctrinaire—even in these pages, 
Father Walsh remains the clear- 
sighted, fair-minded, vigorous- 
worded historian. The author, in 
fine, is to be regarded as a real dis- 
covery, a real addition to the his- 
torians of our time. Cc. P. 














The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. 
By Gaetano Salvemini. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 
The Great War which was to 

make the world safe for democra- 

cy, in many countries has succeeded 
in begetting dictatorships. Italy, 

Spain, Portugal, Poland, Greece, 

Persia, Russia—taught by the 

strengthening of the executive dur- 

ing the war, and the failure of 
after-war Parliaments to govern ef- 
ficiently or to keep their promises 
to the people,—have been going 
back to the autocracy they prom- 
ised to destroy. We do not think 
that these dictatorships will last— 

Greece is a proof—for when the 

temporary work of remedying post- 

war conditions has been accom- 
plished, the people who naturally 

love liberty will revolt against a 

continuance of government by force, 

no matter how efficient it may be. 
Gaetano Salvemini, former Pro- 
fessor of History in the University 
of Florence, has written a severe 
indictment of Fascism, bitterly par- 
tisan of course in as much as he has 
been exiled for his opposition to its 
régime. His first volume deals with 
the origin of the movement. It tries 
to show that Mussolini is a much 
over-rated man, for the author main- 
tains that Italy would have recov- 
ered from its anarchic condition af- 
ter the war without the aid of the 

Fascist party. His volume is chief- 

ly a chronicle of outrages and mur- 

ders committed in every city of 

Italy, culminating in the murder of 

Matteotti, which he tries to father 

on the Duce himself. He is ever in- 

tent on refuting Villari, who has 
defended the Fascist government in 
the English press, and in his work: 

The Awakening of Italy. 

The literature of Fascism is now 
assuming great proportions. Few 
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writers seem able to touch upon it 
without being either ardent par- 
tisans or bitter antagonists. For a 
calm, reasoned criticism I would 
recommend Father Luigi Sturzo’s 
Italy and Fascism; for a calm, 
reasoned defense by one who is 
neither an Italian nor a Fascist, I 
would recommend Aline Lion’s The 
Pedigree of Fascism. B. L. C. 


The “America” Book of Verse. Ed- 
ited by Francis X. Talbot, S.J. 
New York: The America Press. 
$2.00. 

Here is a veritable bouquet of 
verse culled from the garden spot 
of the fields of labor of the Ameri- 
can Jesuits. Like every bouquet, it 
has not only taste in selection, as 
manifested in the unique arrange- 
ment of the poems under such 
headings as: Images, Vestiges, Tes- 
taments, Visions, and Homages, but 
it also has permeating the leaves a 
certain sweet-smelling aroma of re- 
ligion—the odor of sanctity—which 
gives to song a real inspiration, and 
thereby lifts many of the poems 
herein contained from the plane of 
the merely imaginary into the 
realms of the imaginative. 

Nor does the odor of sanctity 
come from the winds: Father Tal- 
bot admits in the Prologue that it 
was not until three or four years 
ago that poetry began to be wel- 
comed rather than tolerated in 
America. “Because of the ban 
against the poets in the earlier vol- 
umes of America,” he continues, 
“this anthology has been deprived 
of some exquisite verse.” It is for 
the simple reason therefore that 
America has, in the words of Fran- 
cis Thompson, sheltered poetry un- 
der the rafter of the Faith, disci- 
plined her to the sweet restraints of 
the household, and suffered her to 
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play round the foot of the Cross, 
that this anthology is not wholly 
without exquisite verse, for it is the 
Cross that gives forth the odor of 
sanctity, which in turn makes ex- 
quisite verse. 

The variety would have been 
more perfect had an occasional 
quatrain been inserted, such as 
“The Barter,” Vol. XXXIV., No. 3; 
“To The Beloved,” and “Te Deum,” 
Vol. XXXVII., Nos. 17 and 15. The 
editor was very modest in the selec- 
tion of the title; one would like to 
say “Ascende superius.” v.M.T. 


Mr. Blue. By Myles Connolly. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Sometimes a very perfect little 

work of genius is laid like a flaw- 

less sapphire or turquoise in the 
palm of one’s hand: and contem- 
plating it the sensation of gratitude 
is experienced as of a happy debt 
contracted that cannot be paid 
either to the creator or his benefac- 
tion. Myles Connolly has put us all 
in his debt by writing Mr. Blue 
which has the sharp actualities of 

a genuine biography—the tale of a 

Spy of God sent here briefly to wit- 

ness against us and our immense 

and futile follies. 

Perhaps Mr. Blue living so light- 
ly in a tent on a skyscraper, so 
tragically and gaily in Boston snows 
was a strayed Franciscan out of a 
long-ago company. Who else but 
one of St. Francis’s own comrades 
would write a letter to Our Lady 
and know Her for a happy Person 
who would speak to you if she met 
you—a salutation like the light of a 
gay Spring morning. Who else but 
one of Francis’s children would 
know that our civilization is ab- 
surd and our boastful science run- 
ning amuck of the real issue; that 
lullabys and flowers and sunsets 
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and a child’s laughter might and 
sometimes do confound scientists 
and emperors and kings. This 
extraordinary record of a freed and 
joyous spirit should be in the hands 
of everyone who believes that a 
safe-deposit box is the snuggest 
place in the world in which to se- 
crete one’s soul, and we are all lia- 
ble at times to that delusion. 

Mr. Blue thought otherwise, had 
indeed strange and_ iconoclastic 
ideas about our pet forms of smug- 
ness. Mr. Connolly calls him a 
mystic and we add that Mr. Blue is 
a satirist capable of making Dean 
Swift look to his laurels. In recent 
novels and dramas, not excepting R. 
U. R. with its machine-made robots, 
we know of no such biting and ter- 
rible arraignment of our civilization 
and what it is tending to, as Mr. 
Blue’s parable of the Last Christian 
escaping from a science-ruled world 
from which all vegetative life had 
been burned away and in which he 
was number 2,757,311—escaping to 
find a tiny overlooked patch of 
moist brown earth and on it to 
grow enough wheat to make the 
wafer for the Mass. Menaced by 
airplanes the Last Christian on the 
top of a half-mile high skyscraper 
says the Mass and so brings Christ 
to the stricken earth again. 

The little book is rich in Blue’s 
observations on our times—“‘Scien- 
tific agnosticism is here for a long 
stay,” he maintained, “because it is 
not a philosophy but a somewhat 
vainglorious state of mind.” And, 
again of people at the cinema, 
“There, they can be taught to love 
this terrible new civilization, be- 
cause there they can be taught to 
look upon it as their child and not 
as their master.” 

In an age when “blue” expresses 
ecstasies of joy, depths of gloom 























and mad dancing, we are glad that 
Myles Connolly named this modern 
Franciscan of the Spirit “Mr. Blue,” 
so covering him with the mantle of 
Our Lady to whom he addressed 
these poignant words, “You are the 
only explanation of God’s kindness 
to me.” A. MCC. S. 


The Spiritual Way. By the Religious 
of the Cenacle. New York: Cen- 
acle of St. Regis. $1.25. 

It is a pleasure to receive and a 
duty to recommend a book like this. 
Mother and teacher and child will 
find here twenty carefully prepared 
lessons presenting more than one 
hundred and fifty statements, ordi- 
narily included in the catechism. 
The lessons cover the ground usu- 
ally gone over by way of prepara- 
tion for First Confession, First Holy 
Communion, and _ Confirmation. 
The substance of the book, of 
course, gives us nothing new; its 
teaching is as old as the Christian 
religion. But in its interesting 
presentation of what is old, the vol- 
ume attains unusual excellence. 
The author has joined the skill of 
the trained teacher and the solici- 
tude of the mother to the faith and 
fervor of the nun; and she has made 
The Spiritual Way a precious aid 
in the instruction of young children. 
Moreover, a goodly number of orig- 
inal drawings by the gifted artist, 
Claire Armstrong, enhance the 
beauty and reénforce the appeal of 
the spiritual truth conveyed. 

With the assistance of this book 
one may easily render less sharp 
that contrast between religious and 
secular instruction, so often pain- 
fully impressed upon the youthful 
mind. The volume is nicely gotten 
up and very well printed. Great 
praise is due the writer for the way 
in which she has gone about her 
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task, and praise must be given also 
to the Superiors of the Cenacle who 
are promoting so successfully the 
development of technique in the de- 
partment of religious training. 


The Human Body. By Logan Clen- 
dening, M.D. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. $5.00. 
Dr. Clendening has written a 
book containing an immense 


amount of scientific information 
which. has proved very interesting 
to non-medical people. So the vol- 
ume has had a fine set of criticisms 
and has been printed no less than 
six times during the course of as 
many months. He illustrates his 
matter extremely well with anec- 
dotes from history and in this way 
has made the book very readable. 
It is most unfortunate however 
that knowing as much about the 
human body as he does he fails to 
realize the limitations of his knowl- 
edge. He knows a great deal about 
the bypaths of the history of medi- 
cine but little about the real devel- 
opments of medicine and surgery as 
their history has been written dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 

For instance one does not go far 
in the book before one finds that 
the Dark Ages were dark and a 
“period of brutal and universal ig- 
norance.” What a curious contra- 
diction to that is found in the fact 
that only recently, the Academy 
of Medicine in New York paid 
$185,000 for a series of books, a 
great many of which come from the 
Middle Ages and some of the most 
costly of which date from the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 
For instance, the piéce de résistance 
was a manuscript of Guy de Chau- 
liac’s Grande Chirurgie, written 
about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, declared by Quaritch to be 
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worth $25,000. Its author has been 
proclaimed the father of French 
surgery and yet there were a num- 
ber of distinguished surgeons be- 
fore him, some of whose works 
printed during the Renaissance are 
also to be found in this collection. 

In order to make a point, Dr. 
Clendening turns the history of 
Vesalius into a caricature. Of 
course I suppose that one must not 
expect anything like scholarship 
from the book, it is just a clever 
presentation of points that are in- 
teresting to clever people. There is 
a tradition in New York that clever 
people are like pins, they are sharp 
at the point but not very large at 
the head. We must not expect too 
much then. The third chapter be- 
gins with these words, “Inquisitive, 
mechanically minded monkeys that 
we are,” and emphasizes the fact a 
little bit farther on that this book is 
written for inquisitive little mon- 
keys. Now who in the world would 
ask an inquisitive little monkey to 
have a background of broad knowl- 
edge for anything? Above all, mon- 
keys cannot be expected to have any 
stable moral principles, and this ex- 
plains many offensive passages in 
the book. 

For instance the suggestion that 
to call a man names, to say that he 
is a cad for indulging his sex pro- 
clivities, “is as unworldly as to re- 
buke the flowers for blooming or 
the bees for visiting them,” helps to 
explain Dr. Clendening’s reply to 
those who would teach sex hygiene 
for the reason that unless the chil- 
dren learn it from their parents 
they will learn it in the gutter. He 
says, “The gutter is a very good 
school. I am myself a matriculate 
of the gutter.” It is not surprising 
either, if the book is written by a 
monkey for monkeys, to find a num- 
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ber of contradictions in it. On page 
23 he says that nothing anybody 
does to himself after he is born 
makes more than a few hours dif- 
ference at the most in lengthening 
life, but by the time he has come to 
page 30, remembering that books on 
health are written to be sold, he 
says that “If large groups of the 
population were not still ignorant 
and suspicious and stupid, life ex- 
pectancy for the new born could 
still further be lengthened.” But 
the book sells, so the author knows 
his clientele better than those who 
write more conservatively, and with 
less flippancy. J.J. W. 


The Misbehaviorists. By Harvey 
Wickham. New York: The Dial 
Press. $3.50. 

I have been told by a college Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy that Behavior- 
ism is the doctrine taught, almost 
exclusively, in our Universities; Mr. 
Wickham’s book is therefore most 
timely and it is to be welcomed 
most heartily because its sound 
“conservative” logic is happily al- 
lied with trenchant wit in the bril- 
liant style required by these jaded 
and journalistic times. 

Not all the Misbehaviorists are, 
technically, Behaviorists: beginning 
this review at the end of the book, 
Durant is included because he has 
misstated the importance of phi- 
losophy by making an insufficient 
“story” of it, that sounds like the 
amused comment of a “delivered” 
mind on men’s intellectual vagaries. 
Lewis Browne, of This Believing 
World fame, is included for his 
fantastic account of the origin of 
the human race and of religion, and 
especially for his most brazenly il- 
logical account of Christianity. 
With George A. Dorsey (Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings) we en- 

















ter definitely the jungle of Behavior- 
ism, though it is well to keep al- 
ways in mind that there is really 
only one true Behaviorist, that is, 
Dr. Watson. After Mr. Wickham 
gets through with Dorsey it is hard 
to see why human beings behave in 
any way at all. To make men be- 
have better and better Mr. A. E. 
Wiggam (The Fruit of the Family 
Tree, etc.) proposes Eugenics, Nor- 
dic Superiority and allied remedies; 
but as Mr. Wickham has already 
shown the fallacies of Evolution 
and of the doctrine of Heredity, he 
makes short work of this author. 
And now to the most acclaimed 
masters of modern pseudo-science: 
Freud, with his dreams, his com- 
plexes, his all-powerful Sex; Mc- 
Dougall, with his instincts inhering 
to a vacuum; Dr. Watson himself, 
with his squirms and automatic re- 
flexes. These gentlemen are inter- 
ested in showing that man has no 
“personality,” no “free will,” indeed 
not even a “self-consciousness,” let 
alone a “soul”; they all come to 
that, though often they repudiate 
one another. Mr. Wickham’s unre- 
lenting logic forces such admissions 
out of their own mouth. It might 
be alleged that the author has failed 
to understand the principles con- 
tained under the novel words, and 
under the extraordinary dialectics 
of the celebrated professors; indeed 
Professor McDougall has publicly 
asserted that it is calumny to say 
that he rejects “free will”; he states 
for “for thirty years he has taken an 
active part in the organized effort to 
obtain evidence on the question of 
life after death”—but this proves 
only that men sometimes will 
shrink from the consequences of 
their own principles. Mr. Wick- 


ham quotes chapter and book from 
his antagonists and his exhilarat- 
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ing demolition of the “Misbehavior- 
ists” cannot be accused of unfair- 
ness. : A. R. B. 


Catholicism and the American Mind. 


By Winfred E. Garrison. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark & Colby. 
$2.50. 


“It is far from my intention,” 
says the author on the blurb of this 
unfair and prejudiced volume, “to 
write an anti-Catholic book. The 
intention has been to help readers 
to understand Catholicism.” In re- 
ply we may tell Mr. Garrison that 
hell is paved with good intentions, 
but the inhabitants thereof failed to 
carry them out in practice. We 
may credit our cook with good in- 
tentions when she puts rat poison 
instead of sugar in our pudding, but 
we will die of her concoction just 
the same. However, we will take 
our author’s word for it, and ascribe 
the anti-Catholic bias of his book to 
mere stupidity, and to his failure to 
grasp the meaning of Catholicism, 
which, as he himself admits, can- 
not be grasped adequately by any 
outsider. 

To merely summarize the errors 
of principle and fact in this hodge- - 
podge of unctious bigotry—we pre- 
fer the out and out Ku-Kluxer— 
would require about a dozen pages 
of this magazine. The book is not 
worth the space. Every false state- 
ment has been answered over and 
over again, but this “researcher in 
the documents and history of Ca- 
tholicism” seems never to have 
come across them. He caricatures 
the Syllabus d@ la Gladstone and 
Marshall, without realizing his own 
incompetence in the matter of in- 
terpretation; he dismisses the ques- 
tion of the origins of our democracy 
without apparently having read one 
line of Bellarmine; he persists in 
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denouncing the Church’s rare decla- 
rations of nullity as “demoralizing 
to ethical standards,” although he 
must needs know that the modern 
disregard of the marriage tie is di- 
rectly traceable to “the glorious Ref- 
ormation”; he impudently styles 
Pope Pius X.’s condemnation of un- 
believing modernism as a “recent 
relapse to medievalism,” which to 
say the least is unintelligible; he “is 
not presumptuous enough to say 
whether or not he thinks it a calam- 
ity for this country to elect a Cath- 
olic President,” but he is “frank” 
enough, and we may add prejudiced 
enough, to believe that Governor 
Smith did not adequately answer 
Mr. Marshall. 

Books like this belong to the six- 
teenth century, which practiced in- 
tolerance while it preached the right 
of private judgment. In the same 
spirit men like Mr. Garrison pro- 
fess the kindliest feelings for the 
old Church, but they give them the 
lie by their stupid calumnies. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. B. L. C. 


America and French Culture, 1750- 
1848. By Howard Mumford 
Jones. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 
$5.00. 

In the preface to this very valu- 
able and suggestive work, Professor 
Jones tells us that his original in- 
tention had been to write a critical 
estimate of the “American recep- 
tion of French literature up to the 
year 1848.” But with the indefati- 
gable zeal and thoroughness which 
are the seal of true scholarship, he 
found himself unable to make the 
literary estimate without first in- 
quiring into “fundamental matters 
like politics and religion and man- 
ners,” the result of this inquiry be- 
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ing the present volume of six hun- 
dred pages, a storehouse of infor- 
mation summing up “the general 
American attitude toward things 
French in the hundred years when 
we were closest to that interesting 
people.” 

It would be hard to overpraise the 
author’s enormous patience in ex- 
amining all sorts of contemporary 
records for information bearing 
upon his theme, or his urbane and 
sympathetic attitude toward the 
whole delicate and difficult “prob- 
lem in assimilation.” For that it 
has been a problem of gradual and 
often interrupted assimilation, in 
which the United States has been 
the “debtor nation” culturally, he 
proves with a thoroughness and 
scholarly humility of which we have 
seen too little in this country. In 
fact, he makes a strong case for the 
essential cosmopolitanism rather 
than the isolation of our American 
people from the very foundation of 
the Colonies, not only in heredity 
and in commerce but also in read- 
ing matter—the “cosmopolitan spir- 
it” which was to be confronted all 
along and often controverted by the 
satisfied “middle class spirit” and 
the more aggressive “frontier spirit” 
of our settlers. 

In spite of early Huguenot and 
later Revolutionary and Deist influ- 
ences, Professor Jones also makes 
it clear that the cause of French cul- 
ture in this country has in the main 
been linked with the cause of Ca- 
tholicism. That our own Revolu- 
tion, with its French Alliance, “rep- 
resented a period of Catholic 
growth” (between two periods of 
anti-Catholic antagonism) is now 
fairly well recognized; and in these 
closely documented pages one can 
trace the often amusing provincial 
prejudice against French art, cus- 














toms and literature, with the deeper 
and far from amusing contradic- 
tions in American sentiment which 
made it possible for Fénelon and 
Madam Guyon to be read just be- 
fore the bitter, anti-Catholic riots of 
the 1840’s and the Knownothingism 
of the 1850's. 

Professor Jones is so appreciative 
of the labors of Abbé Cheverus in 
Boston, of the “tradition of enlight- 
ened princes of the Church” estab- 
lished in Baltimore by Bishop Car- 
roll, and even of Catholic education 
in our much-mixed Louisiana Pur- 
chase, that one wonders he has not 
laid more stress upon the pioneer- 
ing French Jesuits in our north- 
west, and upon the enormous activ- 
ity, both religious and educational, 
of French priests and nuns radiat- 
ing later from the diocese of Vin- 
cennes. Much fascinating material 
bearing upon his thesis is stored in 
our South and Middle West—one 
fruit of which may be found in the 
community and college of St. Mary 
of the Woods, and another in Willa 
Cather’s recent epic of missionary 
life, Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. 

The second, more purely literary 
installment of Professor Jones’ 
work, may be counted upon to 
throw much interesting new light 
upon the development of American 
literature. Is it too much to hope 
that after its completion he may 
write a third, combining and con- 
centrating the matter of the other 
two? Meanwhile he is_ taking 
American culture into his debt by 
proving its own debt to the Ro- 
mance heritage, especially that of 
France—and the University of 
North Carolina is to be sincerely 
congratulated upon both the qual- 
ity and the format of its publica- 
tions. K. B. 
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Wind Out of Betelgeuse. By Mar- 
garet Tod Ritter. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

In these days of much, I had al- 
most said too much, poetry, many 
young poets publish one book of 
thin verse and are never heard of 
again. In marked contrast to this 
the work of Margaret Tod Ritter, 
whose first book held much prom- 
ise, has steadily increased in 
strength and a certain something 
which for want of a better word we 
call “quality.” In her first book, 
Mirrors, Miss Ritter showed an ex- 
quisitely attuned sensitiveness to 
beauty, a groping towards the high 
spots of life and a freshness of 
thought and expression, but her 
technique was sometimes strained 
and her verse too often marred by 
a distinct reaction to the verse of 
three well known women poets. 
Wind Out of Betelgeuse is Miss Rit- 
ter’s own; there is no hint of an 
over-careful reading of Edna Millay, 
Elinor Wylie or Leonora Speyer. It 
was never the intention of the au- 
thor to borrow a style nor an idea, 
but much reading of other poets too 
often shows through even tenuous- 
ly wrought lines, until one is 
tempted to believe in the Spartan 
course of Cowper who said, “I do 
not read, I write!” as the only sure 
path to personal integrity and indi- 
viduality of style. The title is a 
trifle flamboyant, but the poems in 
this slender volume justify the writ- 
er’s temerity. Miss Ritter has dared 
to be classical at times and two lyr- 
ics purporting to be the words of 
Alczus, a Greek poet who flour- 
ished about 600 B. c., are among the 
finest in the collection. 

The sonnets perhaps, more than 
any other forms employed, show the 
increase in power and understand- 
ing over the poems published in 
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Miss Ritter’s first volume. “Auto- 
biographical Comment,” “Warn- 
ing,” “In a Moonlit Garden,” “Son- 
net to the Higher Hills,” and “Ca- 
tharsis” will stand comparison with 
the best sonnets in English poetry. 
Miss Ritter has made a charming 
book; she has awakened us to an 
appreciation of her sincerity and 
her artistic integrity. v.T. Mcc. 


George Washington: 1762-1777. The 
Rebel and the Patriot. By Rupert 
Hughes. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $5.00. 

This second volume of Mr. 
Hughes’s projected four-volume bi- 
ography is curiously interesting to 
the critical reader: it demonstrates 
unmistakably the advantage of hav- 
ing critical readers. Mr. Hughes’s 
first volume was condemned by 
many, and justly so, for its unpar- 
donable and rather frequent viola- 
tions of the ethics of biographical 
writing. There were many breaches 
of good faith, from the historian’s 
point of view, in Vol. I. of the work. 
The Washington that began to 
emerge from its pages was even less 
true to life than the priggish image 
produced by Parson Weems. But 
it was not because Hughes was out- 
right in condemning, as Weems was 
outright in idealizing, that Hughes 
was scored by serious critics, but 
rather because Hughes supposed, 
inferred, insinuated, and “per- 
hapsed” too much for the sake of 
truth. It was this method that not 
only condemned him in the estima- 
tion of careful readers, but nearly 
lost him consideration as a serious 
historian. 

Now, in some measure, in Vol. II. 
he retrieves himself. He is not now 
quite so ready to “suppose” when 
he is uncertain about his material. 
He goes more slowly, more care- 
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If he continues at this rate, 
Mr. Hughes may indeed produce 
eventually a worthy Life of George 


fully. 


Washington. He may even go so 
far as to revise his first volume and 
make it more credible—and more 
creditable. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that in future volumes he will 
devote less time to violent invective 
against his critics; he needs more of 
the detachment of the true histo- 
rian. 

The Washington presented in 
these pages becomes more and 
more a genuine hero—that is, a 
man capable of growth and develop- 
ment, capable of rising toward the 
great issues which eventually were 
to prove him heroic. The human 
and kindly side of the man, devoted 
to his family, busy with his farm, is 
clearly revealed; and this lays the 
ground for a sure understanding of 
the public man, of his wisdom and 
sound judgment in grappling with 
large problems. His “slow awaken- 
ing,” as Mr. Hughes aptly calls it, is 
graphically revealed. His struggle 
to create and maintain an army; 
his first victories won not alone 
over a powerful enemy, but over in- 
ternal opposition and over his own 
mistakes; all these things are por- 
trayed in a running narrative that 
makes Washington live again in a 
very convincing manner. 

It is a pleasure to be able to rec- 
ommend this volume, on the whole, 
as an interesting and valuable piece 
of biography. Full credit should 
be given the author for the inde- 
fatigable labor he has put into his 
researches; he has thereby revealed 
many hitherto unknown facts con- 
cerning Washington. If the serious 
reader regrets Mr. Hughes’s first 
volume, and is annoyed at times in 
the reading of the second by too 
frequent injection of personalities, 

















nevertheless he cannot fail to recog- 
nize the value of the work in its en- 
tirety. Cc. P. 


The Joliet-Marquette Expedition, 
1673. By Francis Borgia Steck, 
O.F.M., Ph.D. Quincy, IIL: 
Quincy College. $3.00. 

This work, one of the Catholic 
University Studies in American 
Church History, is an absorbing 
book which one comes to the end 
of with regret. 

Can the expedition of 1673 be 
called, rightly, the “discovery” of 
the Mississippi or only its explora- 
tion? Was Marquette or Joliet the 
leader in that expedition? Was the 
narrative of the journey that has 
come down to us to-day written by 
Marquette or by some one else? 
These are the three questions 
which the author has labored to 
clear, consulting every document he 
could gain access to that would 
throw light on the subject. 

The value of his work to the stu- 
dent of history is inestimable. Here 
we have not the mere opinions of 
historians but facts which remain 
facts whether we draw the same 
conclusions as the author or not. 
Joliet’s heartbreaking accident in 
sight of home, Marquette’s saintly 
preparation for death, the contribu- 
tions made to the story of the ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi, as it 
has been generally accepted, by 
John Gilmary Shea, by the Superior 
of the Jesuit Mission, Claude Dab- 
lon, by Marquette, by Joliet, all are 
there before the eye in their own 
words, words which stir the im- 
agination, sadden the heart and 
give the mind something to ponder 
over. 

Out of this gigantic labor, this 
gathering together of every bit of 
data concerning the mighty river, 
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the Spanish explorers and their 
maps being included as well as the 
French, has arisen, whether the 
author intended it or not, an amaz- 
ingly clear picture of New France 
in the days of Louis XIV., whose 
ambitions and policies conflicted so 
often with the hopes of the mission- 
aries for the spiritual conquest of 
the wilderness. One realizes the 
losing battle which these sons of 
St. Ignatius, St. Francis, and St. 
Sulpice fought to save the Indian 
from the debasing effects of alcohol, 
and all the heartbreak of disap- 
pointment which must have fol- 
lowed the conflict of temporal and 
spiritual interests. 

The book is attractively bound and 
the bibliography and maps which 
accompany it make it an invaluable 


reference work. G. H. S. 
Germany Ten Years After. By 
George H. Danton. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Not many observers of German 
conditions at present can have 
come to the task with the strange 
background of Professor Danton. 
An American by birth, professor in 
a Chinese university, he lectured in 
Germany during the academic year 
of 1925-1926 on contemporary 
China and the United States. Hav- 
ing interpreted China and America 
to Germany then, he completes the 
circle by this volume of observa- 
tions of contemporary Germany for 
the benefit of American readers. 
His notes are interesting, and upon 
occasion, informing and valuable; 
but the book is marred by several 
deficiencies. 

The educational problems of Ger- 
many since the War occupy the ma- 
jor portion of the volume, and while 
they have been obviously enough 
Danton’s main interest, they will 
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not prove to be so to the average 
American reader who is not a spe- 
cialist in university systems and ed- 
ucational problems. Schools take 
up entirely too great a portion of 
the book, so disproportionately 
great a part as to tend to stultify 
the title. 

Again, the observation is superfi- 
cial. The fundamental factors in 
Germany’s life are wanting in this 
discussion which purports to paint 
a picture of modern German living. 
The economic depression and its 
consequent repressions are set 
down with care, and in a convinc- 
ing way. But the deeper things, the 
basic things, the things of the spirit 
are glossed over hurriedly when 
they are mentioned at all. The au- 
thor tells how contemporary Ger- 
many dressed, how often it attends 
theater and opera, what it studies 
when it goes to college and why it 
studies it; he tells how German rail- 
roads suffer still from the effects of 
the War. But he fails to tell how 
the German of ten years after thinks 
and feels about the realities of phi- 
losophy and religion, with all that 
this entails upon the national life. 

F. J. M. 


The Essays of Montaigne. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Trechmann. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
2 Vols. $3.00. 

The first English translation of 
these celebrated essays appeared in 
1603, the work of John Florio, 
which in 1632 reached a third edi- 
tion. In 1685 Charles Cotton exe- 
cuted a more accurate translation, 
and this for a considerable period 
completely overshadowed Florio’s. 
Both translators committed numer- 
ous blunders, as when Florio makes 
Montaigne say that he was “alto- 
gether ignorant in the holy Scrip- 
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ture” whereas in the same essay 
Montaigne quotes the Bible at least 
sixteen times! William Hazlitt in 
1842 issued a revision of Cotton’s 
translation and W. C. Hazlitt fol- 
lowed his example at a later date, 
but in each case the errors that re- 
mained could be numbered by hun- 
dreds! 

In making the present transla- 
tion, Mr. Trechmann turned boldly 
away from Florio and Cotton and 
betook himself to the Bordeaux 
copy (Exemplaire de Bordeauz) 
which Montaigne left at his death 
in 1592, enriched with numerous 
corrections and additions written in 
the margins. During the four years 
Mr. Trechmann devoted to this task 
an American, Mr. Ives, brought out 
a translation which has been vari- 
ously estimated. Certain it is that 
it differs in numerous instances 
from Mr. Trechmann’s. The latter 
has been at pains not merely to 
secure an accurate rendition but 
to let Montaigne’s unquestionable 
sense of humor have its fling. He 
refuses to treat the old seer as seri- 
ously as is usually done, and for our 
better enjoyment of the essays he 
reminds us of Montaigne’s modern- 
ness (which in many ways suggests 
that of Thomas More), as when he 
protested against vivisection even 
for medical purposes. When all is 
said this translation, in two com- 
pact and beautifully printed vol- 
umes, is obviously in competent 
hands and satisfies all reasonable 
demands by being faithful, clear- 
cut, smooth, and lively. J.J. R. 


Foreign Publications. — Anticler- 
icalism in France for nearly a hun- 
dred years has been depicting the 
French priest in novel and play as 
an imbecile, a hypocrite, a world- 
ling, or an unbelieving modernist. 

















M. Lekeux in a well-written preface 
to La Sagesse du Curé Pecquet, by 
Omer Englebert (Paris: A. Girau- 
don), calls attention to a number of 
these priestly caricatures in the 
writings of Barbey d’Aurevilly, Ana- 
tole France, Ferdinand Fabre, Vic- 
tor Hugo and others. Catholic writ- 
ers like Francis Jammes and Bazin 
have done something to counteract 
this deliberate dishonesty, and M. 
Englebert now adds his contribution 
to the cause. 

In this entertaining volume he 
draws a perfect portrait of a sim- 
ple, devout country pastor, bringing 
out clearly his love of God and his 
love for the people, his manner of 
life, his sermons, his comments on 
everyday happenings in present-day 
Belgium. His description of a ses- 
sion of the Belgian parliament, and 
of a trial for political bribery are 
comical in the extreme. This coun- 
try pastor is full of the wisdom of 
the serpent, although his heart is 
without guile.—L’Eglise Russe, by 
Brian-Chaninov (Paris: Bernard 
Grasset. 12 fr.), is a brief sketch of 
the history of the Orthodox Church 
in Russia from the tenth century. 
The writer traces the origin and de- 
velopment of the break with Rome 
under Photius and Cerularius, and 
describes Russia’s relations with 
Constantinople and Rome, her bit- 
ter persecution of Catholics for cen- 
turies, her utter enslavement of the 
Church, the life of the clergy and 
monks, the liturgy and chant, etc. 
This volume will help the West to 
understand the East better. Its 


spirit is modeled on the words of 
the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: 
“Let us pray the Lord for the peace 
of the world, for the well-being of 
the Holy Churches of God, and for 
the union of them all.” 

communism, 


French strongly 
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subsidized by Russia, has been 
growing greatly of late in France. 
Henri Morice in La Croix ou le 
Drapeau Rouge (Avignon: Aubanel 
Fréres. 20 fr.) warns his country- 
men against its destructive princi- 
ples, and calls upon every lover of 
France to combat it to the utmost. 
He gives his readers a sad picture 
of dominant French atheism, which 
is perverting the morals of the 
young by its anti-Christian schools, 
and destroying the purity of family 
life by its advocacy of birth control 
and divorce. France can only be 
saved by a return to the Catholi- 
cism which the majority of its peo- 
ple have rejected. 

The book suffers from prejudice 
and overstatement. The writer has 
little faith in democracy, ridicules 
universal suffrage, rejects feminism 
in whatever form, and ascribes all 
the evils of present-day France to 
the Jews and Freemasons. Instead 
of praising England and the United 
States for their kindly spirit to- 
wards post-war Germany, he un- 
justly ascribes their changed view- 
point entirely to their Protestant- 
ism, which is seeking to humiliate 
Catholic France! If he were fair, 
he would realize that religion does 
not enter into the question. If 
France made an attempt to pay her 
honest debts, as England did, she 
would be better liked by the “so- 
called” Anglo-Saxon nations. We 
are not Anglo-Saxons, M. Morice!— 
In Pour lEglise et Pour La Patrie 
(Paris: P. Téqui. 12fr.), Msgr. 
Prunel has gathered together a 
score of discourses addressed to the 
young men and women of France 
during the past twenty years. They 
treat of the Immaculate Conception, 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart, St. 
Thomas and the Eucharist, Oza- 
nam the model of the Catholic Stu- 
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dent, the Apostolate of the Press, 
Christian Art, etc. The thread that 
binds them together is love of coun- 
try and love of the Church. 

The third volume of Pére Ha- 
mon’s detailed history of devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, Histoire de la 
Dévotion au Sacré-Cceeur (Paris: G. 
Beauchesne. 30/fr.), covers the 
seventeenth century. After an in- 
troductory chapter on the devotion 
in the French convents of the Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, Ursulines, 
Carmelites and others, he treats in 
separate chapters the teaching of 
Cardinal de Bérulle, and Fathers 
Olier, St. Jure, Huby, Nouet, Joseph, 
Colombiére, Croiset and Froment. 
Special stress is laid upon the apos- 
tleship of St. Jean Eudes and St. 
Margaret Mary, and the volume con- 
cludes with the rapid spread of the 
devotion, despite the opposition of 
the Jansenists, and the slowness of 
Rome to give its final approval. It 
is interesting to note that Father 
Croiset’s book was put upon the In- 
dex, a fact, as Bishop Languet ob- 
served, due “to the novelty of the 
devotion, and especially to a little 
malignity on the part of men, and 
to a great deal of hatred on the part 
of hell” (Letter of November 6, 
1726, in the archives of Paray-le- 
Monial).—The literature on the the- 
ory of relativity has been growing 
apace the past five years. André 
Metz, one of its ardent defenders, 
has summarized in a _ volume, 
Temps, Espace, Relativité (Paris: 
G. Beauchesne. 15fr.), the many 
articles he has written for the Revue 
de Philosophie, the Revue des Ques- 
tions Scientifiques, La Science Mod- 
erne and other French periodicals. 
While he admits that the laws set 
forth by Einstein may be set aside 
in the future, in their present form 
they will at least prove a powerful 
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stimulus to both scientific and phil- 
osophic progress. 

Eighteen years ago we reviewed 
the first volume of Father Lebre- 
ton’s History of the Dogma of the 
Trinity, which is without question 
the finest fruit of French historical 
scholarship. The sixth edition, 
which appeared last year, has now 
been entirely revised, and new mat- 
ter added in view of the many im- 
portant works since published, es- 
pecially in Germany, Histoire du 
Dogme de la Trinité (Paris: G. 
Beauchesne. 2 Vols. 50/fr. each). 
The author describes more fully the 
Hellenistic background of early 
Christianity, the cultus paid to the 
Roman Emperors, and the various 
divine titles given to Christ, such 
as the Son of Man, the Son of God, 
and Lord. The pages devoted to 
the Platonists and Stoics of the sec- 
ond century have been transferred 
to the second volume (pp. 35-76). 

The reading of these clear cut vol- 
umes is a delight. The scholarly 
author with painstaking minute- 
ness, gives us a perfect picture of 
the philosophical and _ religious 
views of the pagan and Jewish 
world, and shows conclusively that 
Christianity did not borrow its 
teaching from either, but received 
it from divine revelation. The vari- 
ous theories of modern unbelievers 
are discussed calmly and dispas- 
sionately, and their mistakes and 
faulty inferences pointed out on 
every page.—The second volume of 
the Abbé Cance’s commentary on 
the new code of Canon Law, Le 
Code de Droit Canonique (Paris: 
Librairie Lecoffre. 25fr.), treats 
of Religious, the Laity and the Sac- 
raments (Canons 479-1150). The 
complete work will consist of three 
volumes. It is the best and most 
up to date commentary that has ap- 























peared in French, and continues the 
good tradition of French scholar- 
ship, ably represented by such can- 
onists as Bouix, Bargilliat and 
Boudinhon. It takes account of all 
the recent decisions of Rome, and 
discusses the latest interpretations 
of the commentators.—The reports 
of the Semaines Sociales de France 
for the past twenty-one years con- 
tain much valuable material for the 
student of ethics and sociology. 
The nineteenth session at Nancy 
was devoted to Feminism, La 
Femme dans la Société (Paris: Li- 
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brairie Lecoffre).—We recommend 
La Conciencia Moral del Nifio 
(Barcelona: Eugenio Subirana. 5 
pesetas), a thoughtful pedagogical 
treatise to all who have at heart the 
moral and religious training of the 
child. In a dozen chapters Dr. Al- 
berto Bonet of the University of 
Barcelona, who has had many years 
of teaching experience, treats of the 
training of conscience, the impor- 
tance of obedience, the formation of 
habits, chastity, and the necessity 
of properly given sex instruction, 
religious education, etc. 
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